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LLANTHONY PRIORY. 


‘* Llanthony ! an ungenial clime, 

And the broad wing of restless time, 

Have rudely swept thy massy walls, 

And rockt thy abbots in their palls. 

I loved thee by the streams of yore, 

By distant streams I love thee more ; - 

For never is the year so true 

As bidding what we love adieu.” 

Walter Savage Landor, 
aN the deep vale of Ewyas, about an arrow-shot in breadth, 
| encircled by the Hatterell Hills, which belong to the 
chain of the Black Mountains that reach across the 
northern angle of Monmouthshire, there dwelt, more 
than thirteen centuries ago, a solitary monk, occupying his humble 
cell, then decorated only with moss and ivy. The character of the 
surrounding scenery was suitable to the nature of his lonely retreat. 
The mountains were clothed to their tops by lofty trees, and under 
their shade the middle of the valley was ever inclement, from the 
snows in winter, and from a deluge of rain in summer. The 
torrents, descending from the hills, tore away masses of rock, up- 
rooted the trees, and occasionally blocked up the narrow passage 
through the glen. 
The lonely inhabitant of the vale was no insignificant person ; for 

it afforded an occasional retreat to him who has been known for so 
many ages as the patron saint of Wales, the pious St. David, a brief 


sketch of whose life may not be unacceptable to our readers on the 
N. S. 1867, Vor. III, - 
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present occasion. St. David was born of illustrious parentage on 
both sides (claiming descent through his mother from the well- 
known British kings Vortimer and Gwtheyrn, commonly called 
Vortigern), about the middle of the 5th century, at Menevia—the 
Latin, version of Mynyw—and called St. David’s to this day, from 
having given birth to the illustrious saint. For ten years he studied 
under Paulinus, until circumstances decided him to adopt a life of 
seclusion, which he carried into effect by founding a religious com- 
munity, with very rigid rules, in the valley of Rhos, near the 
present St. David’s. There he would probably have ended his days, 
had not an event occurred which changed his course of life, and 
eventually raised him to the pinnacle of his fame. At the com- 
mencement of the 6th century, Dubricius, Archbishop of Caerleon, 
and Primate of Wales, convoked a general synod at Llanddewi Brevi, 
in Cardiganshire, in order to refute Pelagianism, the growing heresy 
of that day. The synod was numerously attended by laymen as 
well as ecclesiastics, and before long it appeared that the orthodox 
party were getting the worst of it. In the emergency, Paulinus, who 
was present, remembered his old pupil, whose character for sanctity 
and learning had already attained a great repute, and proposed to seek 
his assistance. ‘Two messages failed to draw the holy man from his 
retreat, when the Primate, accompanied by the Bishop of Bangor, 
repaired to his abode, and at length succeeded in bringing him with 
them to the synod. ‘‘ The fame of the saint,” says Leland, “on 
this occasion flew before him, and persons of the highest celebrity 
contended for the honour of offering him the first salutation.” Nor 
were the expectations of his friends disappointed. St. David, in a 
strain of pious eloquence, confuted, by unanswerable arguments, the 
opinions of his adversaries ; and Giraldus Cambrensis tells us ‘ the 
heresy immediately vanished, being utterly dissipated and destroyed.” 
The enthusiastic acclamations of the assembly followed this signal 
triumph, and Dubricius himself, as if suddenly convinced of the 
superior worthiness of the Menevian recluse, insisted upon trans- 
ferring to him the primacy of the Welsh Church. This the saint 
resolutely declined ; nor was it until Dubricius’ generous proposal 
was forced upon him by the general voice that he reluctantly con- 
sented to accept his high reward. During his forty years’ primacy— 
in which he proved himself, as his biographer terms him, ‘‘a mirror 
and pattern to all, instructing both by word and example, excellent 
in preaching, but more so in works, a doctor'to all; a guide ‘to the 
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religious, a life to the poor, a support to. orphans, a protection. to 
widows, a father to the fatherless, a rule to monks and a model to 
teachers, becoming all to all, that so he might gain all to God ”a— 
he was enabled to find time occasionally to steal away from the busy 
cares of Church and State, and to indulge the darling predilections 
of his heart, by a retreat to the secluded vale of Ewyas, and there, 
amidst that wild scenery, in his moss-grown cell, to offer up his 
prayers, morning, noon, and night, in behalf of the Church entrusted 
to his care, and of the flock he loved and served so well. 
After the death of the saintly David the cell gradually fell to 
decay, and remained in that state for several centuries, when a 
singular instance of sudden conversion from the military to the 
eremitical life, shortly after the Norman conquest, revived the sanctity 
of the place, and prepared the way for its greater fame. ‘Towards 
the close of the 11th century, a military retainer of Hugh de Laci 
(son of Walter), one of the companions of the Conqueror, whose 
simple name of William has alone been preserved, happened to find 
himself at the close of a November day, when wearied with the 
chase, in the wild vale of Ewyas. The awfully profound character 
of the scenery produced a corresponding effect upon the soldier’s 
mind, and disposed him to reflect on the vanity of all worldly pur- 
suits compared with the heavenly peace to be obtained as a hermit 
amidst the rocks and woods. No sooner had this pious thought pene- 
trated his soul than it was carried into effect. To use the language 
of the old chronicler, “‘the knight laid aside his belt, and girded 
himself with a rope ; instead of fine linen, he covered himself with 
hair-cloth ; and instead of his soldier’s.robe, he loaded himself -with 
weighty iron; the suit of armour which before had defended him 
from the darts of his enemies he still retained, in order to harden. him 
against the soft temptations of the devil. In this way he took up 





« St. David is said to have founded nineteen churches in South Wales, and some 
in England besides, such as St. Mary’s, Glastonbury, according to some writers; and 
to his saintly character he added a high reputation for theological learning. He died 
at an advanced age, A:D. 544, in the cathedral city of St. David, where he was buried, 
and: where his shrine continued-for centuriés ‘the object of such . special. veneration 
that two pilgrimages to it were held to be of equal efficacy with one to Rome. Hence 
the monkish verse, — 


**Roma dabit quantum, dat bis Menevia tantum.” 
St. David is numbered in the triads, with; Teilo and Catwg, as one of ‘* the.three 


canonized saints of Britain.” 
K 2 
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the cross, by continuing his armour on his body until worn out with 
rust and age.” The pious William is said to have taught himself in 
the wilderness the art of reading and writing ; a matter of no small 
difficulty, when kings had scarcely learnt the use of the pen, in order 
to qualify himself for the ministry, which in due time he received 
from the bishop. 

The fame of the hermit soon travelled far and wide, until it 
reached the ears of the court, and induced Ernesi, chaplain to good 
Queen Maude, wife of Henry I., to seek an interview with the 
recluse. It ended in his becoming a partner and companion of the 
lowly William in St. David’s cell. 

Hugh de Laci had not forgotten his old servant, and nobly 
endowed the church and priory which was speedily erected on the 
spot where these two anchorites dwelt. For a time they steadily 
resisted the proffered gifts, being unwilling that their solitary life 
should be interrupted by the establishment of a monastic institution. 
At length Ernesi, yielding to the continued entreaties of Hugh de 
Laci, proposed to his companion that they should abandon their 
extreme solitude for a more numerous brotherhood. William for a 
time resisted, nor would he give way until the plan had received the 
sanction of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who added the 
weight of his authority to the prayers of Ernesi. 

The chief obstacle having been thus happily overcome, Hugh de 
‘Laci furnished the means for erecting a priory, with a church and suit- 
able offices, to be dedicated to John the Baptist, the patron saint of all 
‘hermits and dwellers in the wilderness. In this way arose the beautiful 
Priory, or Abbey, as it is now more commonly called, of Llanthony, 
whose grand ruins testify as much to the architectural taste of that age, 
as they now excite the admiration of every visitor to the vale of Ewyas 
in the present day. Various have been the derivations of the name 
Llanthony, some erroneously supposing that it means ‘‘ the Church 
of St. Anthony.” ‘The Franks,” says another chronicler, ‘ accord- 
ing to their pleasant conceits, fancy that the place was called Llan- 
thony from being composed of two words, Land and Hodeney.” But 
the last name is the name of a river; the former word is Lan, and 
signifies in Welch, a church place: the Welch name, however, is 
Nanthotheni, and therefore it is more probably derived from Nant, 
signifying a river, because the Welch call the place Landevvi 
Nanthotheni ; i.e., “the Church of David on the river Hotheni.” 
Giraldus adopts the same derivation, and adds—‘“* The English 
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corruptly call it L/gnthony, whereas it should be called either Nant- 
hodeni (i.e., the brook of Hodeni), or Lanhodeni (i.e., the church 
upon the Hodeni).” Giraldus also favours us with a curious 
passage respecting the stone of which the Priory was built: “ It is 
a remarkable circumstance, or rather a miracle, concerning Llan- 
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thony, that although it is on every side surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, not strong or rocky, but of a soft nature, and covered with 
grass, that Parian stones are frequently found there, and are called 
free-stones, from the facility with which they admit of being cut and 
polished, and with these the church is beautifully built. It is also 
wonderful, that when after a diligent search all the stones have been 
removed from the mountains, and no more can be found, upon 
another search, a few days afterwards, they reappear in greater 
quantities to those who seek them.” 

Whatever truth there be in the above legend, there can be no 
doubt of the architectural beauty of Llanthony Priory, which, as it 
was commenced A.D. 1108, is probably the very first instance of the 
transition state of Norman into Early English. The magnificence 
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of the building, as its present ruins well testify, was owing to the 
taste and judgment of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, and Prime 
Minister to Henry I., of whom William of Malmsbury records that 
he was “a prelate of great mind, and spared no expense towards 
completing extensive edifices of surpassing beauty ; the courses of 
stone being so correctly laid, that the joint deceives the eye, and 
leads it to imagine that the whole wall is composed of a single 
block ; and this is seen especially in the buildings which he erected 
at Salisbury and Malmsbury.” Giraldus supplies us with a beauti- 
ful anecdote regarding the way in which Roger managed to interest 
the king and queen in the welfare of the Priory. After a visit to the 
vale of Ewyas, upon his return to court he narrated to Henry and 
Maude how much he was charmed with the nature of the place,—the 
solitary life of the fraternity, the strictness of their canonical 
obedience, and the severity of their devotion, without murmur or 
complaint. He then launched out into a panegyric upon the 
grandeur and majesty of the church itself, defying the whole king- 
dom to produce any building comparable with it, or the king’s 
treasure to erect another like it. With a churehman’s skill he 
gradually explained himself by: informing the royal. pair that the 
hills, like the noblest cloisters in the world, encircled the valley as 
though .it were a nave;;and were consecrated: by the offerings of 
daily and nightly prayer to God. 

Ernesi was elected by the brotherhood the first prior of Llanthony, 
and he must have been well fitted for his task, as he is said to have 
been “ frequent in prayer and preaching, constant in fasting, cour- 
teous in entertaining strangers, and in every respect qualified for the 
government of his flock ; for that which he taught in words, he con- 
firmed by good works.” It is generally supposed that the order 
adopted by the brotherhood was that of the Cistercians, who had 
some famous houses in England, and one especially of great beauty, 
built in the following reign, on the borders of Devon, and still known 
by the name of Forde Abbey. But this was not the case; they 
rejected the Cistercian rule, ‘* because these brethren lived singly and 
exclusively, and were desirous of amassing wealth.” Neither would 
they adopt the rule of the order of the Black Monks, “ lest they 
should be censured for affecting superfluities ;” but on the principle 
of the via media being the safest, they chose the Canons Regular of 
St. Augustine, “‘ for their moderation in living, their reputation for the 
exercise of charity, and for the decency of their habit, which seemed 
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to avoid the two extremes of pride and hypocritical: meanness in. 
apparel.” 

A pleasing anecdote is recorded by the chronicler of Llanthony 
in respect to the self-denial of the hermit-soldier William, showing 
how entirely he had overcome that master-passion of amassing wealth 
which is so common to the clergy and laity alike of all ages. 
It appears that Queen Maude, on her visit to Llanthony, ‘ was 
aware of the sanctity of the aforesaid William, and how he always 
rejected the offers of wealth which were made to him. She once 
desired he would give her leave to put her hand into his bosom ; and 
he at length with great modesty submitted to her importunity ; she 
thus conveyed a large purse of gold between his coarse shirt and 
iron bodice, and by this pleasant subtilty thought to administer 
some relief. But oh! the marvellous contempt of the world! What 
a rare example did the saint exhibit in proving that the greatest 
happiness consists in having little or nothing! He complied indeed, 
but unwillingly, and only that the Queen might employ her devout 
liberality in enriching the church of Llanthony.” 

The Priory had scarcely been built when the brotherhood, which 
consisted of forty monks gathered from the monasteries of Merton 
and Trinity near London, and also from one at Colchester, received 
an important addition to its members in the person of Walter de 
Gloucester, Earl of Hereford, and Captain of the Royal Guards. 
This Walter had received the Castle of Grosmont from his relative, 
Brian de |’Isle, grandson of Dru de Balun, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and built the famous castle of Abergavenny. Brian’s 
two sons proved to be lepers,” which caused him to place them in the 
priory of Abergavenny, take the cross, and sail for Jerusalem, leaving 
Walter de Gloucester his heir. Walter, convinced like the knightly 
William of the worthlessness of all earthly things, placed his only. son, 
Milo, in. possession of his vast property, and entered the Order of 
St. Augustine, “resolved,” as the Chronicle relates, ‘‘ to. spend “the 
rest of his life, under.a canonical habit among the poor of Christ, at 
Llanthony.”” He was buried: in the Chapter-house ; and the stone 
fragment of a knight’s leg, booted and. spurred, together with the lid 





» It is pleasing to find from the Charter of King John to the dagghter church of 
Llanthony Priory, near Gloucester, that Roger, Earl of Hereford, grandson of the 
above-mentioned Walter, made a provision for thirteen lepers in that city, doubtless in 
commemoration of the afflictive disease under which Brian’s two sons. were. once 
suffering, 
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of a stone-coffin, which were discovered a few years ago in a heap of 
rubbish adjoining the Chapter-house, and which now adorn the north 
wall of the ruins, bears testimony to the visitor in the present day of 
the presence of one knightly monk at least who lived and died within 
those sacred walls during the brief period of its existence. 

About this period another individual entered the vale of Ewyas, 
desirous of retiring from the world, and winning in solitude that 
peace of mind for which he long had sighed. ‘This was the famous 
Robert de Betun, who succeeded Ernesi as second prior of Llan- 
thony, and later was forced to resign it for the more responsible post 
of Bishop of Hereford. Robert had long entertained a predilection for 
the famous Priory of Llanthony, and when he opened his mind to an 
eminent dignitary, he received an immediate approval of his pious 
design. We cannot refrain from quoting here an account which 
his biographer gives of his first visit to the Priory, not only on 
account of the romantic nature of the narrative itself, but also of 
its fidelity, as anyone may well judge who has had the misfortune 
to be benighted on the hills which overtop the vale of Ewyas. “On 
the latest day appointed for his return, in order that he might the 
more completely disengage himself from all worldly affairs, the holy 
Robert arrived at the foot of the mountains called Hatterel. A dark 
night had now closed in the day; a wintry snow covered the road. 
There, fervent in spirit, he left his companions and horses unable to 
breast the passage of the hills; he betook himself to his feet and 
threw aside his shoes, not, as they supposed, that he might the more 
firmly plant his feet on slippery ways, but because he was loathe to 
approach the abode of living martyrs without some sign of martyr- 
dom. Before him was a narrow path, full of windings, rugged with 
rocks, and blocked up with snow. On his right hand were beetling 
crags, which appeared on the point to fall; on his left yawned a 
dark abyss, into the depths of which whoever fell vain is the hope of 
their being seen again. As often, therefore, as his foot slipped, he 
rolled over and over until he was caught by the friendly trees. After 
having taken breath, he would rise, stretch out his arms as if he 
were swimming, and having shaken off the snow would creep upon 
his hands and knees to the upper regions. At length he attained the 
mountain-top, where he sat down by an upright cross to take breath 
and refresh himself for the remainder of his toil. —The tempter, how- 
ever, is at hand. He hears beside him, as it were, the gentle hiss of 

serpent, and a voice whispering, ‘How can a free man act 
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thus,’ &c. But as soon as he perceives the snares of the devil, 
he makes the sign of the cross, and exclaims, ‘ Depart from me, 
most wicked suggestions! The Lord is my helper. I will not fear 
the snares of the devil.’ And then taking the apostolic shield 
he added, ‘ The sufferings of this present world are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed.” With these 
words all temptation vanished like smoke. Then the good man 
went forward and found the descent worse than the ascent. For as 
he slipped, first on one side, then upon the other, now falling upon 
his back, now on his face, and had anyone seen him just then, he 
would have appeared in a most pitiable plight. As soon, however, as 
he arrived at the spot where he could hear the bells chiming for 
service in the church below, then at length, refreshed by the heavenly 
sound, he performed unwearied the remainder of his journey. Just 
before break of day, the guest knocks at the Priory gate, and is 
admitted. The news of his arrival is made known to the brethren, 
who come out to meet him with lanthorns. Supposing him to have 
been beset by robbers, they bring him to a blazing fire, they wash and 
cherish him with their tears, and spread a table for the morning 
meal. After having refreshed the inner man, he tells the brethren in 
detail the adventures he had met with by the way; but he describes 
the thorns and thistles into which he had fallen as roses and lilies. 
All grief is turned into joy; and, fearing the danger of delay, he 
places himself at once in the hands of Ernesi, the prior, and two of 
the canons, and is admitted into the regular society of the holy 
brothers at Llanthony.” 

In the meanwhile Hugh de Laci, the founder of the monastery, 
died A.D. 1131, at Weobley, in Herefordshire, where he had built 
a castle of some note, the remains of which exist to this day. On 
his death-bed he had given an estate to the church of Llanthony. 
The brethren determined to erect at Weobley a religious house in 
honour of their patron, and Robert de Betun was selected to super- 
intend the work. During his absence Ernesi died, and so great was 
the fame of Robert that he was at once chosen as the second prior 
of Llanthony by the unanimous voice of the brethren. He had 
scarcely accepted office, when a rumour reached his ears that he had 
been nominated to the vacant see of Hereford. ‘The ancient saying, 
nolo episcopari, was truly verified in his case, and so he sought the 
assistance of his diccesan, the Bishop of Llandaff, beseeching him to 
withhold absolution from his vows. This was successful for a time; 
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but in the meanwhile Pope Innocent interfered, and Robert at length 
submitted to the papal command. ‘The parties met in the chapter- 
house at Llanthony, where an affecting scene, which is graphically 
described by William of Wycombe, took place. He relates how 
the prior wept with the brethren, and on his knees supplicated their 
indulgence for abandoning his flock, at the same time begging pardon 
for any faults he might have committed ; with bare feet he presented 
to each a scourge, imploring them to inflict salutary discipline upon 
his bare back. His biographer then shows how he prevailed upon 
Robert to allow him to become the ‘‘ companion of his travel, the 
solace of his toil, and the minister of his obedience ;”” and concludes 
with these touching words :—‘‘ At length we depart, full of sorrow 
indeed, and sighs; but when the holy man attained the summit of 
the Hatterell mountain, and looked back upon the holy place behind 
him, he likened himself to a second Adam driven from Paradise into 
exile. With difficulty he is dragged away from the spot, and with 
difficulty regains his composure of mind. We his fellow-travellers 
carefully suggest topics of conversation till the good man had breasted 
the hill, and safely descended on the other side.”’ 

From the frequent mention of the mountain-road as the approach 
to Llanthony, we must conclude that the valley was then impassable 
by the course of the Hondeni, or Honddu, as far as Llanhiangel 
Crucorney—(i. ¢., “‘ the Church of the Angel with the Horn,” or 
St. Michael)—-near to which village access is now obtained to it; 
and this difficulty must have been occasioned by the thick woods 
which then blocked up the vale. 

Upon the death of Henry I. the kipgdom was torn asunder by 
political convulsion ; and all our historians record the deplorable 
condition of England during the civil war between Stephen and the 
Empress Queen. Religious establishments were especially marked 
for plunder; and the situation of Llanthony in the midst of these 
troubles was most distressing. The Welch border was left unpro- 
tected, and the internal disputes amongst the Welshmen carried 
anxiety and persecution into the peaceful vale. A contemporary 
chronicler records the following incident, which eventually caused 
the ruin of the Priory, and its: removal from the vale of Ewyas to the 
town of Gloucester :—‘ A neighbouring Welshman, when he and 
his family were terrified on all hands by the threats of their enemies, 
fied: with his household to Llanthony, to seek refuge in that conse- 
crated. place ; but his enemies, pursuing him with inexorable malice, 
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waylay him in the outward court, and there furiously attack him, 
He flies with the females of his family into the innermost offices ; 
the women seize the refectory (which we may mention is in as 
perfect a condition now as when this incident took place more than 
seven centuries ago), and are not ashamed to sing and profane that 
place with their light behaviour. What can the soldiers of Christ do? 
They are surrounded by the weapons of their foes: arms without, 
frights within ; they cannot procure sustenance from abroad to satisfy 
their hunger, nor can they attend divine service with accustomed 
reverence, in consequence of the vain insolence of their ungrateful 
guests. Martha bewails, because she is not permitted to provide 
convenient food. Mary laments, because she is deprived of more 
holy repasts; and great confusion arises, together with a fear of 
being led astray by the charms of their uninvited guests.” 

The brotherhood are in sore distress and know not what to do, 
until relieved by their former prior, Robert, then Bishop of Here~ 
ford. ‘ Tohim,” says his biographer, ‘the state of the kingdom 
caused great anxiety ; while the state of Llanthony Priory, fixed 
amongst a barbarous people, sorely vexed his mind. He hears that 
provision had failed them ; that they are in a state of starvation; and 
that no convoy could safely reach them. He is full of grief, as 
though he had murdered them all by his neglect in not having 
anticipated the day of necessity while he had the power, and by his 
Supineness in not having provided for them in the time of peace a 
refuge for future trouble. He summoned the brotherhood to his 
presence and delivered to them his houses, a chapel, cellars, and 
other necessary offices; and of his episcopal revenue he imparted as 
much as they required.”? For some years the main body of the 
brethren resided at Hereford under the protection of the good bishop, 
who, as the state of affairs in England grew worse and worse during 
the reign of Stephen, applied for assistance to Milo, Earl of Here- 
ford, son of the Walter who had formerly resigned the world for the 
cloisters of Llanthony. Milo yielded to the bishop’s importunity, 
and assigned to the brotherhood some land called Hyde, near the 
city.of Gloucester, on the left bank of the river Severn. And: there 
they built, within thirty years after the foundation of the Priory at 
Llanthony,¢ a church and monastery, called by the same name, and 





* In Abbot Froucestre’s MS. Chronicle of the Abbey of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
the following notice occurs :—‘*On the 8th of the kalends of June was founded the 
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dedicated in honour of the Blessed Mary. The chronicler declares 
that the name of the original Priory was given to the new one in 
order to prevent any doubt, in after years, as to “‘ which was really 
the mother and which the daughter, which the church and which 
the cell,” moralising in the following way: “It is true the patron 
did not give the site to the Church of St. John in Wales, but he gave 
it to the monks belonging to that church. And what constitutes a 
church? Not the stones, but rather the faithful professors in 
Christ. Nevertheless, I will give offence to no man; I stop my 
mouth, and will not say a word more.” 

At first the new monastery was only intended as a temporary 
retreat for the brethren, till brighter days should dawn after the 
storms of civil war had passed away. Thirteen canons were always 
to reside at Gloucester for the performance of divine service, accord- 
ing to the rules of the order; and Earl Milo wisely insisted that the 
thirteen selected should be the choicest of the flock. For a time 
their conduct was most exemplary : “‘ transplanted from the wilderness, 
they were not unmindful of their former religious course of life, and 
dispersed far and wide the fragrant odour of a good name.”’ But too 
soon the apostolic declaration that “ the love of money is the root of 
all evil”’ became painfully manifest amongst the brethren at Llan- 
thony the New. They had riches heaped upon them in vast pro- 
fusion ; they were courted by visits of the great; they neglected 
their vows, disregarded the primitive practice of the Mother Church, 
and fared sumptuously every day. Geraldus, when speaking of the 
Priory at Gloucester, exclaims in the bitterness of his heart, ‘“ I wish 
she had never been born ;”” adding, ‘as if by Divine Providence it 
were destined that the daughter church should be founded in super- 
fluities, whilst the mother ever continued in that laudable state of 
poverty which she had ever loved.” 

Very touching is the lament of the old chronicler respecting the 
neglect and desolation of the ancient mother in Monmouthshire, 
which became, in fact, a refractory cell to the luxurious daughter at 
Gloucester. ‘ When the storms were blown over and peace was 
restored to Church and State, and everyone might go safe about 
their own business, then did the sons of the church at Llanthony at 
Gloucester tear up the bonds of their mother church, and refused to 





Priory of Llanthony, near Gloucester, by the Lord Milo, Constable of England. 
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serve God there, as their duty required. For they used to say there 
was a good deal of difference between the city of Gloucester and the 
wild rocks of Hatterel, between the river Severn and the brook of 
Honddu, between the wealthy English and the beggarly Welch ; 
there, fertile meadows ; here, barren heaths. I have heard it affirmed 
that they wished every stone in this ancient foundation were a good 
big hare. They have said, to their shame (and by their leave I will 
let it out), that they wished the church and all its offices sunk in the 
bottom of the sea. And because it would be most monstrous that so 
ancient a monastery should be entirely deserted, therefore they send 
hither their old and useless members, who can neither profit themselves 
nor others ; but who might say with the Apostle, ‘ We are made the 
offscouring of all things.’ They permitted the monastery to be 
reduced to such straits that the inmates had no surplices—sometimes 
they had no breeches, and could not, with decency, attend divine 
service ; sometimes one day’s bread must serve for two; whilst the 
monks of the daughter church at Gloucester were revelling in 
abundance and wealth. ‘They could even make sport of our woes, 
and when anyone was sent hither would ask, ‘What fault has he 
committed ? Why is he sent to prison?’ ‘Thus was the mistress 
and mother-house called a dungeon and a place of banishment to 
men, as if guilty of every crime.” 

S. Clement, the fifth prior of Llanthony, in the early part of the 
reign of Henry II., was the last who seems to have had any feel- 
ings of respect for the mother church, as after his death it never 
recovered any part of its dignity, and quickly fell into decay and ruin. 
The chronicler of the Priory can scarcely find terms sufficiently 
eulogistic to express his sense of Clement’s acquirements as a scholar, 
his ability as a divine, and his devotion as a Christian. For he set 
about reforming the irregular habits of the brotherhood at the 
daughter church, and succeeded for a time in placing it upon a footing 
with the best of the monastic institutions in the country. Nor did 
he fail to show great affection for the mother church in Monmouth- 
shire, as he vigorously attempted, much to his praise, to raise her 
from her prostrate condition. Every year he compelled the whole of 
the fraternity, save thirteen monks and the sub-prior, who were 
left at Gloucester as bound by the charter of Earl Milo, to migrate 
with him to Llanthony in the vale of Ewyas, and spend several 
months in that retired spot. This good work, however, was not 
accomplished without great opposition on the part of the unworthy 
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members ; until at length, wearied with the remonstrances of the 
disaffected, he desisted from exacting the unwelcome custom, with 
the bitter but emphatic words—“‘ We shall all go to hell for the sake 
of St. John.” 

Thus the glory of the mother church gradually passed away; 
andof its subsequent history, during the three following centuries, 
scatcely anything is known. In the reign of Edward IV., a royal 
licence was issued to “ unite the Priory of Llanthony the first in 
Wales, and the Priory of Llanthony near Gloucester.”’ It recites 
how the mother church had been wasted, destroyed, and ruined by 
sudden assaults and expulsions of the brotherhood, so that divine 
service, and all regular observance of their order, had long ceased ; 
and requires that the prior of Llanthony in Gloucestershire shall 
appoint four canons to perform masses and other divine offices for 
ever in the mother church in Wales. And this continued until the 
suppression of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
Jolin Ambrus, then prior, with John Nelland and others, subscribed 
to the royal supremacy A.D. 1534. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Llanthony Priory, with the adjoining property, was 
granted to one Richard Arnold, who sold it to Auditor Harley, by 
which means it came into the hands of the earls of Oxford. From 
them it passed to Colonel Wood, of Brecon, who sold it to the late 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor, the poet and author of ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations,” in whose family it still remains. 

With the mother church in Wales, fell the unworthy daughter in 
Gloucester, and it was doubtless such conduct as we have seen 
prevailed amongst the brotherhood there so speedily after its first 
establishment, which mainly contributed to the downfall of all the 
monastic institutions throughout the kingdom, at the time of the 
Reformation. On the death of Milo the founder, it passed, by the 
marriage of his eldest daughter Margaret with Humphrey de Bohun, 
into the hands of that great family, many of whom are buried in the 
church of the Priory ; and from thence, by the marriage of Eleanor 
de Bohun with Thomas Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Edward III., and the marriage of their only daughter, Anne 
Plantagenet, with William Bourchier, Earl of Ewe, into the no less 
distinguished family of the Bourchiers. Anne, Countess of Ewe, is 
the last who was buried there—(her parents lie in Westminster Abbey, 
as the exquisitely beautiful brass on the tomb of Eleanor de Bohun 
testifies to this day),—having left by will dated October 16th, in the 
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17th year of Henry VI., the sum of 20/. yearly during twenty years 
for the benefit of the church. 

The following record of the monuments in Llanthony Priory is 
from a MS. in the library of Sir Edward C. Dering, Bart., M.P. of 
Surrenden Dering, Kent :-— 

“ Milo, the ffounder of the Chyrche of our blessed Ladi of Llan- 
thony withoute Gloucestre, Erle of Hereford and Constable of 
England, lyithe honorably in the middist of his Chapter-house of 
Llanthony. . . . Nyghe to the veri ffoundre Milo, on his left-hande, 
lithen Humfre of Bohun IV., sonne and heire of Margaret, the first 
begotten doughter of Milo. . . . Nyghe unto Humfre IV., lithen 
Henri of Bohun (son of Margaret, Princess of Scotland). . . . Atthe 
ffote of Humfre IV. lithen Maude, doughter of the Erle of Ewe in 
Normandie, first wiff of Humfre of Bohun. . . . Nyghe to Robert 
Braci, the Prior of Llanthony, lithen Henri of Bohun Knight, sonne 
and heere of the Erle of Hereford, and brother of Humfre V. 
Nyghe unto Henri, lithen Humfre of Bohun [X., son of Humfre of 
Bohun VIII. In the middle of the Quier before the hye alter lithen 
Humfre of Bohun, 2nd lord, Erle of Hereford and Essex, Lord of 
Brian and Constable of England; and on the left hand lithen Maude 
of Avenbury his (second) wiff. Of their sowles and all cristen our 
Lord have mercie upon. Amen.” 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD II. 


|HE following letters relate to the recent recovery, by. Mr. 
Richmond, R.A., of the most ancient royal portrait, with 

one exception, in England, viz., that of Richard IL, 

belonging to Westminster Abbey. It was painted towards 

the latter end of the 14th century, and probably by an English- 
man. This relic, it -would appear, early suffered ill-treatment; but 
it was reserved for one Captain Broome, in the 18th century, to 
complete what the elder restorers had begun to destroy, and time had 
spared, The captain, of whom Walpole says that he lived near the 
Parliament Houses, spared neither pains nor paint in obliterating what- 
ever was interesting or valuable, by his own irreverent innovations. 
It was desirable to get rid of Broome’s bad picture, even at the risk of 
finding beneath it a worse performance; but, fortunately, its removal 
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has resulted in the recovery of a portrait precious alike as a faithful 
historical record and as a work of art. 


10, York Street, Portman Square, Dec. 8th, 1866. 


Mr pear Ma. Deax,—The picture of King Richard I1., which you in chapter con- 
fided to me, to be released from the load of paint (falsely called restoration) which all 
but obliterated it, I return to you freed from an amount of solid repainting which 
was nearly co-extensive with the whole painted portion of the panel. 

For the shoes alone of the figure portion, and the ends of the cushion on which 
the king is seated, were the only parts that had not been repainted, and with these 
exceptions the original picture was entirely painted out. 

My first care, assisted by Mr. Henry Merritt, was so to remove all the false work 
that not a particle of the true should be brought away with it, and this we were able 
to effect to a surprising extent, because while the original picture was painted in 
tempera, either of size or yolk of egg, all the repaintings had been made in oil 
colour, and the old work shunned, as it were, a mixture with the new, and was there- 
fore more certainly, if not more easily, detached from it, than if the repaints had been 
made with a vehicle that would have blended with the old work. 

The crown which the king now wears was buried beneath two others ; the orb and 
cross and sceptre had likewise been twice covered over. 

In the first instance, with plaster about the eighth of an inch in thickness, which 
was then gilded and highly burnished ; in the second instance, by paint alone, in 
imitation of chasing and jewels. 

The number and general shapes of the jewels agreed with those found on the 
original crown, so that these forms (one would think) had been traced by the first 
restorer on the burnished surface of the plaster crown, and were afterwards thickly 
painted over (in the beginning of the last century) by Captain Broome. 

To remove all this paint and plaster was a work of much difficulty, for we detected 
drawing of a very delicate kind under the plaster, and the operation of cutting off 
the false work, without injuring the most delicate lineaments of the true, was beauti- 
fully executed by Mr. James Chance. That which could not be wholly avoided was, 
that in taking off the plaster, particles of the original gilding were brought away 
with it, but only particles, and happily not a single form was injured, so that you 
now see the crown, orb and sceptre in shape as the painter left them, but the gilding 
and colouring are faded and impaired, and probably it was for this very reason that a 
wholly new crown, ball and sceptre were added. 

But it would be tedious if I related more of these matters here. A daily account 
of our labours was regularly noted down, at my request, by Mr. Merritt. These notes 
I now send, and if I may be permitted to offer a suggestion about them, it is that 
they may be deposited among your archives, for they will be interesting at some 
future day. 

Without Mr. Merritt's great skill and experience, I should have been powerless at 
several stages of the work, for difficulties arose in the process of ons which had 
to be met by as much courage as caution. 

To Mr. Merritt (in a general way) I award the courage, and lay claim to the caution 
myself; but with what skill these have been exercised, you, Mr. Dean, must judge. 

This is already a very long note, but I must add one paragraph more to it, to 
thank you and those members of the Chapter who acted with you, for assigning to 
me the very honourable and interesting, though somewhat perilous, office of recover- 
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ing this most valuable picture from under the load of wretched paint that had covered 
it so entirely and for so long, rendering a really precious specimen of the art of the 
14th century no better than a sign-board. 


I beg to remain, my dear Mr. Dean, 
Your faithful and obliged servant, 


Gro. Ricumonp. 
To the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 


Deanery, Westminster, Dec. 17, 1866. 


Dear Mr. Ricumonp,—I have been charged by the Chapter with the agreeable 
duty of conveying to you our grateful sense of the services which you have rendered 
to Westminster Abbey, and to the history of Art, by your successful restoration of 
the ancient portrait of King Richard II. 

When I first communicated to the Chapter your generous proposal of undertaking 
this anxious labour, you may believe that it was not without due consideration of the 
grave responsibility incurred, that we consented to submit this precious relic, handed 
down to our care through so many vicissitudes, to a process attended with so much 
risk and difficulty. 

But we were satisfied that an offer of this kind, coming from such a quarter, ought 
not to be rejected ; and we were confident that, in your hands, our character and the 
portrait of the King would be entirely safe. 

That our expectations have been more than justified, I need not say. Whilst we 
seemed, through your interesting account, to follow the gradual re-appearance of the 
original lineaments of the youthful Prince under your careful touch,—aided by the 
knowledge and skill of Mr. Merritt and Mr. Chance, to which you have rendered such 
ample justice,—you will readily understand the peculiar gratification with which we 
saw the whole portrait brought before us, for the first time, in its full beauty. We 
appreciate the. judgment with which this delicate operation has been performed, 
no less than the boidness with which it was attempted. And we trust that you will 
feel with us that the anxiety and toil of so many weeks will be, in part at least, 
rewarded by the consciousness that you have restored to the Abbey the earliest 
authentic likeness of one of the Kings of England, and the earliest specimen of 
art from the long line of your own illustrious predecessors, the British Painters. 

We shall take the first opportunity of consulting with our accomplished architect, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, as to the fittest spot for the final resting-place of this valuable 
treasure ; both for the sake of the picture itself, and for the sake of exhibiting it, in 
the most favourable light, to the people of England, of whom, as you well remember, 
King Richard II. avowed himself, in the happiest moment of his life, to be the 
natural leader. 

Meanwhile, during the repairs of the Abbey, it will remain in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where every facility of access will be given to those who wish to inspect it ; 
unless you can suggest any other locality where you think that, in the present eager- 
ness to witness the success of your great experiment, it may be more conveniently 
seen, 

But, wherever it is fixed, it will be a satisfaction to us to know that its restoration 
will be for ever associated, and in its ultimate situation by a record as permanent a9 


N. S. 1867, Vor. TIT. L 
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the picture itself, with the honoured name of George Richmond. The narrative of 
the process will be preserved in our archives for the instruction of future students, 
and we trust that you will consider it as your title. to the constant inspection of 
the works of art now or hereafter to be enshrined in the Abbey which you love so 


well, 
I remain, yours faithfully and gratefully, 


Arruur P, Sranury. 
Dean of Westminster. 


To George Richmond, Esq., R.A. 


Mr. George Scharf, F.S.A., the Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery in Great George Street, Westminster, writing to the Atheneum, 
of November 17th, 1866, describes the picture as follows :— 


“The king is seated on a throne, crowned, with sceptre and globe, 
and attired in regal costume: the size of the figure considerably larger 
than life. 

“It is now ascertained that the painting (which was recently seen at 
the South Kensington Portrait Exhibition, No.7 of the Catalogue) was 
not the genuine picture, but the result of successive coatings of false 
paint, so laid on as not only to obscure, but materially to alter the 
drawing and to disguise the character of the original representation. 
Searcely any of the colours composing this mask of re-paint seem to 
have been more than 150 years old. It has been entirely removed ; 
and I rejoice to state that the real old picture, painted in tempera, and 
apparently from the life, about the year 1390, has been revealed under- 
neath it, in an almost perfect state of preservation. 

Instead of a large, coarse, heavy-toned figure, with very dark, solid 
shadows, strongly-marked eyebrows, and a confident expression (almost 
amounting to a stare) about the dark-brown sparkling eyes, we now 
have a delicate, pale picture; carefully modelled forms, with a placid 
and almost sad expression of countenance; grey eyes, partially lost under 
heavy lids; pale yellow eyebrows, and golden-brown hair. These latter 
points fully agree with the king’s profile in the well-known little tempera 
diptych at Wilton, belonging to the Earl of Pembroke. The long thin 
nose accords with the bronze effigy of the king in Westminster Abbey ; 
whilst the mouth, hitherto smiling and ruddy, has become delicate, but 
weak, and drooping in a curve, as if drawn down by sorrowful antici- 
pations even in the midst of pageantry. Upon the face there is a pre- 
ponderance of shadow, composed of soft brown tones, such as are 
observable in early Italian paintings of the Umbrian and Sienese schools 
executed at a corresponding period. Indeed, the general appearance of 
the picture now forcibly recalls the productions of Simone Memmi, 
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Taddeo Bartoli, Gritto da Fabriano, and Spinello Aretino; but more 
especially those of their works which: have suffered under a similar 
infliction of coatings of whitewash or plasterings of modern paint. 

Many alterations seem to have been made by the restorer in various 
parts of this figure of King Richard, and. well-devised folds of drapery 
quite destroyed through ignorance.. The position of the little finger of 
his left hand, holding the sceptre, was.found to; have been materially 
altered. ‘The letters R, surmounted by a crown, strewn over his blue 
robe, were changed in shape, and the dark spots on his broad ermine 
cape were distorted from their primitively simple tapering forms into 
strange twisted masses of heavy black paint. The globe held in his 
right hand, and covered with some very inappropriate acanthus leaves, 
was at once found to be false, and beneath it was laid bare a slightly 
convex disc of plain gold, very highly burnished. - This, however, was 
not an original part of the picture. A plain flat globe with its delicate 
gilding was found still lower; and it was then ascertained that the 
head of the sceptre and the crown on his head had in like manner been 
loaded with gold and polished. Beneath these masses of solid bur- 
nished gilding, bearing false forms and ornaments unknown to the 
14th century, was found the original Gothic work, traced with a free 
brush in beautiful foliage upon the genuine gold surface. lying upon 
the gesso preparation spread over the panel itself, and constituting a 
perfectly different crown as well as heading to the sceptre from those 
hitherto seen. The singular device of-a fir cone on the summit of the 
sceptre has disappeared entirely. The diaper, composed of a raised 
pattern, decorating the background, coated over with a coarse bronze 
powder, and not even gilded, was found to be a false addition. It was 
moulded in composition or cement, possibly as early as the reign of the 
Tudors. Not only did it stand condemned in itself by clumsiness of 
workmanship and a reckless fitting together of the component parts, 
but it was found to have extensively overlaid some of the most beautiful 
foliage and pieces of ornamentation. The picture is painted on oak, 
composed of six planks joined vertically, but so admirably bound 
together as to appear one solid mass. The back is quite plain. 

“The large, clumsy frame was found to have concealed a consider- 
able portion of the picture; and by removing it the carved end of the 
chair, on one side, and the lower part of the curved step in front, were 
laid open to view. Unfortunately, the right side of the picture, beneath 
the frame, had been wantonly mutilated by hacking, as if with an adze 
or hatchet, which rendered the chair on this side much less perfect. 
The raised diaper-work was continued under the frame, and, in the 
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upper left-hand corner, had been curiously patched by two square pieces 
of inferior workmanship, which were let in as if to make good some 
incidental flaw. 

“ The earliest record we meet with of this picture is a short critical 
description among the MS. notes collected by Vertue for a history 
of the Arts in England, first undertaken by him in the year 1713. 
Subsequently to this, in 1718, Vertue made a large engraving of the 
whole picture, as then seen in the choir of Westminster Abbey, for 
the Society of Antiquaries, who published it in their first volume of 
the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta.’ Vertue was at that time the appointed 
engraver to the Society, and executed this work not from the picture 
itself, but from an evidently inaccurate drawing, done by Grisoni, at 
the expense of Mr. Talman, a well-known architect. On the com- 
mencement of repairs in the choir of the Abbey, in 1775, the picture 
was removed to the Jerusalem Chamber, and there remained in 
obscurity till the time of the great Manchester Exhibition, in 1857, 
where it was once more publicly seen. Meanwhile, Mr. John Carter, 
the well-known antiquarian architect, having observed differences 
between the picture as it then existed and Vertue’s engraving after 
Grisoni, determined to make a fresh drawing, and to issue a new print 
of it. This he accomplished in a spirited etching, published, in 1786, 
in his well-known ‘ Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and Painting,’ — 
which, indeed, may be accepted as a faithful record, excepting the 
background, of the picture as it recently appeared. During the period 
between the publication of these two engravings many alterations seem 
to have been made in the picture. A certain Captain Broome, a picture 
dealer and restorer, was allowed to operate upon it about 1726. He is 
expressly mentioned in Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes’ as having restored the 
picture after Talman’s drawing had been taken. He appears to have 
repainted the face, altered the eyes, and added some absurd straight 
shadows, as falling from the shafts of the cross and sceptre upon the 
curved surface of the ermine cape. Vertue made a second engraving 
of this picture about 1730 for Rapin’s ‘ History of England,’ in which, 
after making several gratuitous alterations and deviations from the 
original, he adopted Captain Broome’s innovations, and the objection- 
able shadows became a conspicuous feature. In his former engraving 
after Grisoni no shadows appear upon the front of the cape, the left 
hand is more correctly drawn, and the face wears a much milder 
expression. In Vertue’s earliest MS. note, however, he specially 
remarks on the eye; and indeed a small sketch which he made on the 
same page shows that the eye remained in its original form up to that 
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period. Grisoni had failed to study and accurately copy what was 
then before him. The first alterations in the ornamentation of the 
crown and sceptre were of a much earlier time. They were executed 
upon the burnished gilding, and probably belonged to the 16th century. 
On clearing away the thickly-loaded burnished gilding, the original 
crown was found, still punctured with small round holes, forming 
patterns, —a peculiarity which appears to distinguish illuminated 
paintings executed towards the end of the 14th century. 

“ A system of decorating flat backgrounds with minute architectural 
ornaments prevailed almost universally at this period. We see it 
adopted in Italian works, more especially by dotted patterns on gold 
within the nimbus and on suspended draperies, from the time of Giotto 
to Gentile da Fabriano. The highly-enriched pictures on the east wall 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, executed in the reign of Edward 
IIL, and the compartment paintings, with sacred subjects, on the roof 
of the canopy of the tomb of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey, 
afford striking proofs of the perfection to which this degree of ornamen- 
tation was carried. Nor should we omit to notice the fine metrica] 
history of King Richard, executed at the close of his reign, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. In the latter, all the illuminations 
admitting of landscape backgrounds have the sky invariably replaced 
by minute architectural patterns of various colours and singular bril- 
liancy.” : 

Mr. Scharf bears the following testimony to the value of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s labours on this valuable relic of the 14th century. ‘ Mr. 
Richmond’s power of distinguishing false art from the true, and his 
jealous protection of all the finer points in the picture as soon as dis- 
covered, were of the greatest possible importance ; whilst Mr. Merritt’s 
extreme caution, judicious treatment, and thorough knowledge in the 
application of means to remove these masses of false colour—without in 
the slightest degree affecting the delicate tempera painting lying 
beneath—kept everything within due bounds. As a spectator of the 
whole proceeding, whilst thoroughly concurring in Mr. Richmond’s 
views, and having already, in an official capacity, expressed a similar 
opinion, as to the former condition of the picture, to the Dean of 
Westminster, I bear willing testimony to the zeal and energy with which 
that distinguished artist has laboured—bestowing day after day of his 
valuable time—upon the picture ; and I rejoice to think of the moral 
courage which has grappled with so serious an undertaking, and that 
the work has terminated in such perfectly satisfactory results.” 

It should, perhaps, be added here that Mr. Scharf took two tracings 
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from the picture itself at the opposite extremities of the proceedings, 
One, with the diaper background and its full load of repainting, before 
operations had commenced, and the other, when the restorations had 
been completed and the picture was ready for removal to the Abbey. 
These tracings belong to the National Portrait Gallery. Reduced 
copies of the head of the King, in both states, have been executed from 
them, under Mr. Scharf’s direction, in lithography, and are published 
in the current number of the “ Fine Arts’ Quarterly Review.” 


OE OS 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


iN a notice* of Miss Meteyard’s first volume of “The Life 

| of Josiah Wedgwood,” > Sylvanus Urban gave a sketch 
(necessarily brief) of the history of the fictile art in 

Europe, as exemplified by existing remains: of its 

flourishing condition in the classical periods of antiquity; of its decay 
with the fall of the Roman Empire; of its degradation in the middle 
ages; and of its resuscitation towards the commencement of the 18th 
century. In order to form some notion of the influence of Wedgwood 
in permanently raising the potter’s art in this country to the highest 
degree of excellence, it is essential to understand its condition and 
prospects when first he brought his mind and hand to bear upon it 
with a resolution of the most unbending and determined kind; and at 
the same time, it is necessary that the value and importance of the art 
should be understood; and that its connections not only with the 
luxuries but with the daily wants of life, be felt and estimated. We 
shall not go over this ground again; but shall. attempt to follow the 
authoress in this the second part of her work, and endeavour to give 
some idea of its character and value. There is a peculiar difficulty in 
this: the subject is highly interesting; no one of taste or feeling 
could take up this volume of upwards of six hundred’ pages, and lay 
it aside unread; but its great merit and interest consist not so much 
in special striking scenes which strongly move the sympathies, as in 
the narrative which lays before us the entire course, from the cradle to 
the grave, of a remarkable man, a great benefactor to his country and 





® See p. 144, vol. ii. 1865. 
» “The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, from his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers.” By Eliza Meteyard. Vol. If. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1866. 
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to the world; who, in the midst of difficulties of no ordinary kind, 
devoted himself to a useful object, pursuing it steadily, industriously, 
and perseveringly ; who, when success smiled upon his labours, and 
when fortune filled his purse, did-not relax and sink quietly into the 
lap of ease or indolence ; but who, with wonderful fortitude and energy, 
succeeded only to start afresh in a new course, and saw in victory 


Engraving for a Tile.—Mayer Collection. 


nothing but a prelude to new conquests. With quiet satisfaction we follow 
him'in these pages into the recesses of the closet and laboratory, into 
the workshop ; we accompany him abroad and witness his indefatigable 
researches ; we hear him in communion with the choicest spirits of the 
day ; we see him courted by the good, the rich, the noble, and even by 
royalty ; and, unseduced by anything beyond the darling passion of his 
life, we still find him, as ever, the same plodding and industrious man, 
contriving and inventing ; yet all the while feeling for others and ex- 
tending with his means his sphere of benevolence. Lastly, we see him 
at home with his family and friends in all the true and elevated enjoy- 
ments of social life; and if at any stage of Miss Meteyard’s work we 
close the volume, it is only to re-open it as early as possible with con- 
tinued pleasure, with increased admiration of the hero of her tale, and 
with additional conviction of the great industry and ability with which 
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she has mastered the somewhat rude and disjointed materials at her 
command, and woven them, in the best taste, into a charming history. 

We left Wedgwood in partnership with Bentley full of anticipation of 
reward for his labours; but not yet reaping fruits adequate to the 
anxiety and toil he had bestowed. _We meet him again when he is 
seeking porcelain clay in South Carolina and Florida, and simulta- 
neously introducing the carbonate and sulphate of baryta in the body 
of pottery—the result of a long series of experiments, and one of his 
greatest triumphs. 

He had able advisers and colleagues in these and other experiments, 
and in the mechanical contrivances which he was ever originating. 
Among these were Drs. Darwin and Fothergill, Bentley, Brindley, 
Whitehurst of Derby, and Vigor of Manchester, all men of note, whose 
names are well known in the annals of the arts and sciences. Dr. 
Darwin constructed for him a model of a windmill to grind colours ; 
but Darwin foresaw the close approach of an, agent which he justly 
called “‘ unconquered ;” and Miss Meteyard observes :— 


“ Meanwhile a mightier power than a changeable and ungoverned element was 
about to lend its giant-aid to industrial arts under improved conditions, which made 
it virtually a new creation or development of latent force ; and Dr. Darwin, generously 
casting as it were his own mechanical labours and speculations aside, advised his 
friend to look in this direction. Mr. Wedgwood, as a matter of course, must have 
seen Savery’s steam-engine, or as it was then called, fire-engine, at work at Soho, when 
there in the spring of 1767; and he may have heard Mr. Boulton regret its defective 
condition ; but at any rate it is quite evident that by the same period of the year 1769, 
the name of Watt and his improvements of the steam-engine were already well-known 
to the philosophers of the midland counties. What follows does the utmost credit to 
Darwin’s generosity, candour, and the previsional character of his intellect. “I should 
long ago have wrote to you, but waited to learn in what forwardness Mr. Watt's fire- 
engine was in. He has taken a partner, and I can make no conjecture how soon you 
may be accommodated by him with a power so much more convenient than that of 
wind, I will make packing boxes and send you my model that you may consult the 
Ingenious. I am of opinion it will be a powerful and a convenient windmill, but 
would recommend steam to you if you can wait awhile, as it will on many accounts 
be preferable, I believe, for all purposes.” 


In. 1768 the celebrated cream-ware had attained such favour that it 
was largely exported to almost all parts of the world. “ ‘The demand for 
the 8 4 Cream-colour, alias Queen’s ware, alias Ivory,” writes Wedgwood 
to Bentley, “still increases. It is really amazing how rapidly the use 
has spread almost over the whole globe, and how universally it is liked. 
How much of this general use and estimation is owing to the mode of 
its introduction, and how much to its real utilily and beauty, are 
questions in which we may be a good deal interested for the govern- 
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ment of our future conduct. The reasons are too obvious to be longer 
dwelt upon. For instance, if a royal or noble introduction ‘be as 
necessary to the sales of an article of luxury as real elegance and 
beauty, then the manufacturer, if he consults bis own interest, will 
bestow as much pains, and expense too, if necessary, in gaining the 
favour of these advantages as he would in bestowing the latter. I had 
with me yesterday an Kast Indian Captain, and another gentleman and 


Engraving for Tea Ware.—Mayer Collection. 


lady from those parts, who ordered a good deal of my ware, some of it 
painted and gilt, to take with them for presents to their friends, and 
for their own use. ‘They told me it was already in use there, and in 
much higher estimation than the present porcelain. ‘The Captain said 
he had dined off a very complete service just before he left India. 
Don’t you think we shall have some Chinese missionaries come here 
soon to learn the art of making cream-colours ? ” 

But art, like most other things, has its stages of growth, its trials, 
its failures; and cream-colour was not always the colour of cream. 
“Old dowagers, rubicund squires, and their fat housekeepers, who 
knew nothing of the varying qualities of clay, differences of tempe- 
rature, or the results of momentary errors in firing, made occasionally 
loud lament. ‘Sur,’ writes the fat housekeeper, sometimes addressing 
Mr. Wedgwood as ‘Mr. Wegwood,’ or ‘ Mr. Wagwood, at the house 
of Mr. , a shoomaker, Charles-street,’ ‘the yallow pye-dyshes ain't 
likes the last, sur—they are more yallower.’ ‘The politer dowager 
informs Mr. Wedgwood that the cream-cups or compotiers in the crate 
just sent have not the true tint; and the red-nosed squire, whose 
writing has been chiefly confined to signing commitments for vagrancy 
or poaching, growls forth in an ill-spelt epistle his opinions respecting 
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his last punch-bowl or venison-dishes. In answer to these sort of 
complaints, Mr. Wedgwood’s equable temper is a little stirred some- 
times. ‘ With respect to the colour of my ware,’ he writes to Cox in 
the postscript of an invoice, ‘I endeavour to make it as pale as pos- 
sible to continue it cream-colour, and find my customers in general, 
though not every individual of them, think the alterations I have made 
in that respect a great improvement ; but it is impossible that any one 
colour, even though it were to come down from heaven, should please 
every taste; and I cannot regularly make two cream-colours, a deep 
and light shade, without having two works for that purpose. Nor have 
I any clay to make with certainty a very light colour for tea ware.’ ” 
To Miss Meteyard is due the merit for giving, for the first time, the 
dates of production of the various bodies, such as cream-colour, cane 
ware, mortar material, &c. She has also defined the several kinds of 
bodies, and has shown not only the true formula of the jasper-body, as 
made by Wedgwood, but many of the other processes by which he 
accomplished such masterly results. While most of these details may 
possibly not interest the general reader, they cannot but be acceptable 
to the manufacturers, who will doubtless, in more ways than one, find 
Miss Meteyard’s researches of practical and lucrative benefit. But 
those who may get impatient of particulars which help to show the 
causes of the success of our great potter, soon find themselves again in 
the historical narrative, amused and instructed by the copious and 
curious information, which is rendered doubly attractive by the earnest 
and agreeable style in which it is written, and the numerous illustra- 
tions which aid so effectively the descriptive text. We give two, 
selected from several, of Sadler’s. (of Liverpool) engravings for the 
ornamentation of the cream-coloured ware. ‘The first, representing a 
tile, is one of the early attempts to introduce a variety of colours: the 
ruins to the right are tinted ruddy brown; the wall beyond a grey 
white; the foliage a dull red; and in the extreme the blue sea. 
Sadler’s engravings are noted for depth and clearness, the work of 
excellent workmen, many of whom have justly received a niche in 
these volumes. Some were trained by Sadler himself, and others were 
procured from London, York, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the two 
latter towns being at this period famous for their engravers, among 
whom were Bewick and Pollard, the latter at a subsequent time being 
iargely employed by Wedgwood. As the cream-colour body pro- 
gressed towards perfection, Wedgwood, instead of allowing others to 
furnish designs for the pottery he sent in to be printed, substituted 
original subjects, the cost of which constituted an important item in 
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his yearly expenses; and it would appear that, as a rule, he had a 
fresh design for every dozen plates of a dinner-service, and distinct ones 
for each dish, tureen, and centre-piece. 

For a considerable period Wedgwood had paid attention to the fine 
ceramic works of antiquity, directly where he could, but chiefly from 
prints and casts. An introduction to Lord Cathcart, through Earl 
Gower or the Duke of Bedford, helped him not only to the use of 
foreign publications, but to further assistance from some of the most 
accomplished men of the day in relation to the fine arts, and among 
them to Mr. Hamilton, afterwards Sir William ; and from this period in 
his career we see Wedgwood directing his. energies to rival the master- 
pieces of Etruscan and Grecian ceramie. art. In 1768, Lord Cathcart 
was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to the Empress of Russia, 
and Wedgwood received an order to supply printed as well as 
enamelled dinner and dessert services for his lordship’s outfit. Lord 
Cathcart evidently took a warm interest in Wedgwood: they became 
personally acquainted, and we perceive him through this source intro- 
duced to much that must have made him better acquainted with the 
antique standards of art. 

In 1773, Catharine of Russia, who had been struck by the beauty of 
Wedgwood’s copies of the antique, introduced to her notice by Lord 
Cathcart, and who had probably seen other specimens of his skill upon 
the tables of the ambassador and her nobles, gave an order for a vast 
cream-ware service, upon which should be enamelled pictures of British 
scenery, every piece bearing a different view; and as this service was 
for the “Grenouilliére,” which formed part of the Palace of Tzarsko-selo, 
near St. Petersburgh, the figures of a child and a frog were ordered as the 
distinguishing mark. ‘The magnitude and novelty of the order created 
some little anxiety. It would take two or three years to complete; 
and how were so many landscapes and buildings to be prepared by 
artists—every piece having a different subject? And then the cost 
could not be less than 1000/. or 15007.! But it was soon found that 
this estimate was far below the expenses that would be incurred; and 
representations were made to this effect, but the Empress had set her 
mind upon the service, and it was to be made regardless of cost. “I 
thank you,” wrote Wedgwood to Bentley, “for the good account from 
St. Petersburgh ; the Empress has again proved herself to be what we 
had before all the reason in the world to believe she was, a woman of 
sense, fine taste, and spirit. I will have some real views taken and 
send them to you, from Trentham, Keel, Lawton, Booth, Swinnerton, 
Shutboro’, Ingestry, Etruria, and many other places. The consul 
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should not talk of doing them as much lower as we can. If his mistress 
heard him she would rap his knuckles. We could do them as much 
lower as he pleases ; but to do them in the manner the Empress wishes 
to see them, and as we (I mean the consul and all of us) may receive 
due honour from the execution of the noblest plan ever yet laid down 
or undertaken by any manufacturer in Great Britain, the price agreed 
upon is cheap beyond comparison with anything I know, and you will, 
I make no doubt of it, convince the consul of it im due time.” 

Nobility and gentry competed in offers of views of their country 


Cup and Saucer, Russian Service.—Mayer Collection, 


seats, and in securing for them the larger dishes or vessels; and the 
details of the preparations of this extraordinary service form a peculiarly 
interesting feature in this attractive volume. When its completion was 
sufficiently advanced, it was arranged for show in Greek Street, Soho ; 
and for a considerable time the Russian Service was one of the most 
popular sights in London. We are able to form some notion of the 
splendour of this work from specimens of duplicate pieces, a few of 
which were reserved, together with some of the larger vessels which had 
been blistered in making, or which, from any other cause, were not 
entirely perfect ; but so rare have these become, that it would be very 
difficult now to point to examples beyond those in the collection of 
Mr. Mayer, which form part of a small tea service; indeed, they are 
said to be the only specimens known in this country. They exhibit 
the general style of composition and effect; yet they can give but a 
faint idea of the splendour of the great dinner and dessert service. 
“Both cup and saucer,” Miss Meteyard writes, “are of somewhat 
Johnsonian size, and fitted for a generation who spent hours at the 
tea-table, sipping the beverage as flies do honey, whilst scandal, politics, 
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or gossip moved their tongues. The body is of a highly-toned cream 
or light saffron colour; and the form the old oriental. The edge and 
other lines are the pale black of Indian ink, which against the other 
colours assumes a purple hue; the inner antique border the same; the. 
wreath or outer border, amaranth, or dark mauve, for the flowers with 
‘the leaves, green. The result of this mass of pale purplish black is very’ 


Saucer, Russian Service.— Mayer Collection. 


striking, and imparts to the charming landscapes somewhat that of the 
effect of an autumnal sunset. The subject of the landscape on the 
saucer is that of a castle standing amidst woodland. A river of im- 
portance, exquisitely shown, winds about it in sylvan reaches; and in’ 
the foreground are two gentlemen, or keepers, on their way home from 
shooting ; one shows the game to the dog, whilst the other converses, 
probably with the master of the domain. The cup, which, though 
small, is extremely elegant, is edged with the same purple black border. 
Within are the oak leaves referred to, composed of different shades 
of green. The landscape on the outside of the cup is said to be 
a scene amidst the Welsh hills; for on the side, not shown by the 
artist, green hills and their blue distances are prominently seen. From 
a list yet extant of the table and dessert services prior to enamelling, we 
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learh that neither tea nor breakfast ware formed any portion of either. 
But Mr. Mayer in becoming possessor of these beautiful specimens, 
learnt that they had formed a portion of certain supplementary pieces, 
painted, at the request of Mr. Wedgwood, for gifts or personal use.” 

The price paid by the Empress for the entire service (952 pieces) is 
stated to have been 3000/., certainly an inadequate sum when the cost ° 
for decorations amounted to 2359/.; but it is very probable that the 
consul and Russian officials concealed from Catharine all circumstances 
which would have tended to excite her generosity towards the great 
potter, for she was very capable of generous acts. As Miss Meteyard 
remarks, “Catharine was no niggard; her vices, her duplicity, her 
cruelty, her ambition, shed nothing but infamy around her name, but 
she could do royal and noble acts when she pleased; and she thus 
differed from many of the other royal tyrants of the day, in not adding 
meanness to her sins.” 

The next stage in Wedgwood’s brilliant carrer is accomplishing, after 
long trials and under the usual difficulties, the manufacture of what is 
called the jasper ware, a porcelainous body of exquisite fineness, and 
adapted for a wide range of works, including cameos, intaglios, busts, 
and statuettes, of which many fine examples are extant ; but becoming 
more and more prized, and difficult of access, except in our public 
museums. As before remarked, we owe to Miss Meteyard the know- 
ledge of the ingredients of this and other bodies invented or improved 
by Wedgwood in their relative proportions; in fact, the working 
formulas. From this date, 1777, till Wedgwood’s death, the finest 
things in the jasper body were manufactured, useful as well as orna- 
mental; but earlier by some years, extensive series of medals, busts, 
and cameos, were made in this ware; and the practised eye will find 
no great difficulty by the aid of the volumes in giving dates to these 
various works, in tracing their various degrees of perfection, and, in 
short, chronologically arranging them. Some of the finest and most 
classical figures, of which numerous examples are given in this 
volume, were modelled by Flaxman, who was now extensively employed 
by Wedgwood; and many of whose works can be identified with 
certainty from letters or invoices, though most of the last seem to have 
been lost. “Bentley had already made other attempts to carry out 
the highest artistic work; he had looked around him for a modeller: 
that modeller was Flaxman. Wedgwood’s words are memorable. ‘I 
am glad you have met with a modeller, and that Flaxman is so valuable 
an artist. It is but a few years since he was a most supreme coxcomb, 
but a little more experience may have cured him of this foible.” This 
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must allude to Flaxman’s competition for the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy, and his. subsequent disappointment, Reynolds, who knew 
comparatively nothing of sculpture, and too often depreciated its merits, 
showed little judgment in his award of the prize to an inferior artist 
like Englehart. Time proved that Flaxman’s certainty of success arose 
from no overweening conceit of his own merit, but from an intuitive 
perception, however offensively expressed, of his possession of high 
artistic power. But as yet the world saw only an untutored stripling 
in whom self-reliant genius wore the appearance of vanity.” 

The Jasper Tablet on our next page, representing the Apotheosis of 
Homer, has been attributed, apparently with good reason, to Flaxman. 
It serves, though but faintly, to convey to those of our readers who are 
yet ignorant of Wedgwood and his works, the great perfection to which 
Wedgwood had raised the potter’s art. There are far more extended 
compositions of Flaxman and others, adapted for chimney-pieces, and 
into one of these the subject of the above tablet was introduced. These 
bas-relief chimney-pieces, at first opposed by the architects, eventually 
obtained, from their beauty and elegance, considerable patronage ;_ but 
it is questionable if very many are yet extant im situ. There is one in 
Derbyshire, said to be very splendid, executed expressly for Lord Scars- 
dale; and one at Longton Hall, of which the central ornament is the 
Apotheosis of Virgil, and supplies an illustration given on page 159. 
The Adamses (the Adelphi architects), Sir John Wrottesley, and others, 
were among the first to adopt the terra cotta ornaments in buildings, 
interiorly and exteriorly; but it does not appear these examples were 
extensively followed. Sir Wm. Chambers persuaded the Queen that 
the tablets were not fit for chimney-pieces; but more refined tastes, as 
regards these particular ornaments, prevailed, and posterity has en- 
dorsed Wedgwood’s opinion, that they only wanted age and scarcity to 
make them worth any price. It was on the occasion referred to that he 
wrote: “ Fashion is infinitely superior to merit in every respect; and 
it is plain from a thousand instances, that if you have a favourite child 
you wish the public to fondle and take notice of, you have only to make 
choice of proper sponsors. If you are lucky in them, no matter what 
the brat is, black, brown, or fair, its fortune is made. We are really 
unfortunate in the introduction of our jaspers into public notice, that 
we could not prevail upon the architects to be godfathers to our child. 
Instead of taking it by the hand and giving it their benediction, they 
cursed the poor infant by bell, book, and candle; and it must have a 
hard struggle to support itself, and rise firm under their maledictions,” 

The world had now for some years recognised our great potter’s 
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. skill, and was always ready to receive favourably every new invention 
or improvement. Almost yearly a novelty was produced with some 
striking feature stamped with fine conception and good taste; but in 


Jasper Tablet. Apotheosis of Homer.—Mayer Collection. 


many of the series of his productions were grades of quality to suit 
various markets, and to adorn and furnish the board of the cottage as 
well as the tables of the mansion and the palace. There yet may be 
found, here and there, the remains of tea services in black basaltes; 
but the choicest works in this material, such as busts, vases, with bas- 
reliefs, cameos, medallions, &c., are become scarce ; and the seals, which 
seem to have been made by hundreds of thousands, are so rare that they 
are now bought up and treasured as rarities. The last were subjected 
to imitations by unscrupulous adventurers, who passed them off as 
Wedgwood and Bentley’s with great success ; the tea services were also 
imitated and sold in large quantities; but they are nearly all to be 
instantly detected by an eye familiar with the genuine, from their 
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inferior material and workmanship. The well-known Tassie was a 
rival, but an honourable one, as well in seals as in cameos, before the 
perfection of the jasper body. Wedgwood said it was a credit to 
emulate such a man; and many of Tassie’s portraits in wax of eminent 
personages of his time were afterwards copied by Wedgwood. But 
copying was never resorted to unless legitimately, and from the necessity 
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Chimney-piece, Longton Hall, Staffordshire. 


that arose, owing to the enormous demands from all parts of the 
world. The fame of Wedgwood rests upon his own unflagging industry, . 
his genius, and his noble-mindedness and liberality. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, the publishers, we 
have been allowed to select a few of the engravings from the hundreds 
which adorn this sumptuous volume and add so much to its value; but 
as it is quite impossible to do more than give, by a selection, a faint 
notion of what Miss Meteyard has achieved by the prodigality witlr 
which her work is illustrated, we must refer our readers to these 
volumes as the only means for affording a fair notion of a treasury of 
art so fertile and splendid. As an example of the high perfection of 
one branch of Wedgwood’s profession, Flaxman’s medallion of Mrs. 
Siddons may be indicated. For force, grace, and expression it cannot 
be surpassed ; it is lifelike, and at once it conveys the impression the 

N. S. 1867, Vou. IIT. M 
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great actress must have made as “ Lady Macbeth,” one of her favourite 
and best characters. 

The Chessmen, also by Flaxman, are perfect gems of miniature sculp- 
ture. Then we come to pedestals, tripods, vessels for the table or 
sideboard, graceful in form, and of infinite variety in elegant patterns ; 


amen. 


Ta‘ 


Interior of Wedgwood’s Works at Etruria. 


aud at last approach what may be called the period of artistic perfection, 
embracing the last ten or twelve years of Wedgwood’s life, and includ- 
ing his successful copy of the celebrated Portland vase, referred to in 
our former notice. It is truly a rich and varied ccllection, ranging 
from the finest vase of classic form, varied by modern art which rivals 
the antique, to the most elegant personal ornaments, which royalty 
would now be proud to wear. 

A work such as this would have been incomplete without an intro- 
duction, not only to the home-life of its hero, but also to those. adjuncts 
and appliances which formed the habitations and conduced to the 
recreation of the toiling mind. Whatever has been connected with 
the good and great is naturally prized by all who esteem them; and 
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thus the surroundings of Wedgwood—his house, his park, and his 
workshops are all objects of interest which serve to bring, as it were, 
the man more vividly before our eyes. Thus Miss Meteyard introduces 
us to views as well as descriptions of the chief places connected with 
Wedgwood from his cradle to his grave; and, among others, to the 
works at Etruria (which, by the way, are well described by a writer in 
Tue GentLeMan’s Macazine, for 1794); and from these illustrations 
we select one, quoting the words of the authoress :— 

“Even at this day the works at Etruria are picturesque: they must have been much 
more so in the days of their great master, when the immediate neighbourhood had 
still its patches of heathland and pleasant field-paths ; and mines and iron furnaces had 
not defaced the soil and filled the atmosphere with smoke. A conspicuous object, on 
entering the works, is a weather-worn flight of wooden steps, which lead up to what 
was Mr. Wedgwood’s private office or counting-house. Here he probably wrote the 
majority of his letters to Bentley, and here the friends conferred when the latter came 
on his brief visits to Etruria. These old steps must, so long as they last, be an object of 
intense interest to those who can fully understand the part Wedgwood: played in the 
industrial and artistic history of his country. Like all other master-potters, he ascended 
many hundred steps a-day to his various workshops and rooms, and the peculiar thud 
or stump of his wooden leg was a well-known and welcome sound. He had always a 
kind and cheery word for his people, a sympathising look, an approving nod ; and it 
is handed down that no sound was more welcome through the long day’s labour than 
that which gave the sign of the good master’s approach.” 


To the Authoress and to the Pablishers these volumes do very great 
credit and honour. ‘The public is also deeply indebted to Mr. Joseph 
Mayer for collecting, as he has done, the works of Wedgwood, and for 
rescning from what seemed imminent destruction the manuscripts 
which Miss Meteyard has used with so much good taste and success. 


—ca Gt ————- 


THE RISE OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 


By THE Rev. BourcHieER W. SAVILE. 
CHAPTER I. 


"er OWARDS the close of the gth century there dwelt, 
not far from the mouth of the Loire, a worthy Breton 
named ‘Torquatus, who belonged to a class which in our 
own country, and in our own time, would be termed 

that of a small country squire. His name savours of a Latin origin, 
and as in all probability he was descended from some Roman soldier, 
who had settled in Gaul after one of the many invasions with which 


that country had been visited by the conquerors of the world, it is 
: M 2 
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possible that this Torquatus was in reality a descendant of that stern 
old Roman whose name has been rendered famous on account of 
having ordered the execution of his son. 

Of this incident, so repulsive to our natural feelings, so terribly 
characteristic of that grand race in its palmy days, and so suggestive 
of the contrast presented by its degenerate descendants, history 

‘ records as follows :— 

In the year 344 B.c., T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, of the 
Patrician family of the Manlii, obtained a great victory over the 
Latins, not far from Mount Vesuvius, which was mainly won by 
the self-sacrifice of his colleague, P. Decius Mus. Previous to 
the engagement, when the two armies were encamped opposite to 
each other, the consuls published a proclamation that no Roman 
should engage in single combat with a Latin on pain of death. 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, the young Manlius, son of Tor- 
quatus, provoked by the insults of a Tuscan noble, named Mettius 

“Geminus, accepted the challenge, killed his opponent, and bore the 
spoils of conquest in triumph to his father. Death was the reward he 
obtained for this act of patriotism and valour. ‘The consul could not 
overlook this breach of discipline ; and his unhappy son was executed 
by the lictor in presence of the assembled army. ‘This severe sentence 
rendered Torquatus an object of detestation among the Roman 
youths as long as he lived; and the recollection of his unnatural 
severity was preserved in after ages by the expression, Manliana 
imperia, in condemnation of a father’s slaughter of so noble a son. 

Three centuries later another Torquatus was consul of Rome at 
the time of the Cataline conspiracy, and mainly assisted Cicero in 
the suppression of that great danger to the republic. Another of the 
same name sided with Pompey, and fought against Cesar at the 
battle of Dyrrachium, B.c. 48. The last mentioned in Roman story 
was living at Milan at the time when the Emperor Claudius made 
his expedition to Britain, A.p. 43. His fame appears to have been 
of a very different nature from his great namesake, as it rests solely 
upon his surpassing powers as a “‘ wine-bibber.” Pliny in his 
‘Natural History,” relates that he obtained the surname of Tricongius 
by drinking three congii of wine at a sitting, and as this amounted 
to nearly eighteen English pints, it would have procured him high . 
rank among the “ six-bottled ” gentry of the last century. 

From some branch of this numerous family we may fairly assume 
that .our Torquatus sprung; and since he was the undoubted 
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patriarch of the still greater race of Plantagenet, all who can claim 
descent from the latter may indulge the idea of inheriting the 
blood of the sternest of those stern old Romans, whose vigour, com- 
bined with policy, conquered the civilised world. 

In course of time, Torquatus, whom Sir F. Palgrave designates 
“‘an Armorican peasant, and a rustic backwoodsman,” who lived by 
hunting, and handled his own plough, like another Roman once 
distinguished in a similar manner, entered the service of Charles, 
King of France, commonly called “the Bald.” Rising gradually in 
the service of his sovereign, he was promoted from the station of a 
simple yeoman, to the high dignity of Count or Earl of Anjou, a.p. 
878. Mazeray, when mentioning that this title was not assumed 
by any of the blood royal until the age of Louis XIV., about seven 
centuries later, observes that the dignity of count ranked as high as 
that of duke from the time of Hugh Capet to Philippe le Bel, a.p. 
1066—1314, adding: ‘* Anjou then was divided into two counties, 
the one beyond the Maine, whose capital was Chateauneuf, which 
was given to Robert the Strong; the other on this side the Maine, 
_ having Angiers for its principal town, was granted to Torquatus, a 
Breton gentleman who was invested with the earldom by the same 
king.” 

Of Tertullus, the only son of Torquatus, and his immediate 
descendants, we know but little. TTertullus is said to have been 
ambitious, and from the name, which is likewise of Latin origin, as 
that 4 belonging to one of the Christian fathers shows, we may con- 
clude that Torquatus was desirous of perpetuating his claim to 
Roman descent. Tertullus appears to have promoted the family 
interest by his marriage with Petronilla, the king’s cousin, and sister 
of Hugh Capet, the founder of the race which terminated its career a 
thousand years later amidst the frenzy of the first French Revolution. 
With his royal bride Tertullus received an ample dowry, which sub- 
sequently contributed in no slight degree to the elevation of this rising 
family. 

Ingelger, son of Tertullus and Petronilla, may be considered as 





* Tertullian was unquestionably a Roman, but there are doubts respecting the 
nationality of the ‘‘ orator” Tertullus, who was retained by the High Priest to plead 
against St. Paul at Czesarea. Calmet considers the name to mean in the Greek 
language, liar, impostor, from teparddoyos, ‘‘a cheat.” The English editor of Calmet 
disapproves of this etymology, and suggests another equally fanciful in its place— 
pronouncing it the ‘true appellation. Ter-Tullius, ‘thrice Tully,’ 7.c., extremely 
eloquent, varied by Jewish wit into Tertullus.” 
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the second hereditary earl, marquis, consul, or count of Anjou ; for 
all these titles are equally assigned to him in the ““Gesta Consulum 
Andegavensium.” Yet as Palgrave truly observes, ‘The ploughman 
Torquatus must be reckoned as the primary Plantagenet ; the rustic 
Torquatus founded that brilliant family, who, increasing in dignity, 
influence, and power, afford a most remarkable exemplification of 
ancestral talent perpetuated from generation to generation.” Ingelger 
was the father of Fulke, the first earl of that name, and the progenitor 
of many other Fulkes, respectively distinguished as the Red, the 
Good, the Black, the Rude; and last, but not least, Fulke who became 
king of Jerusalem, and whose eldest son, by his marriage with the 
Empress Maude, conveyed the British crown, together with the 
earldom of Anjou, to their first-born, Henry II. The latter thus 
combined in his person descent, through his mother, from Alfred 
the Great, as well as being the first of that illustrious race which 
for nearly four centuries swayed the sceptre of England. Never- 
theless when John, the Monk of Marmontier, dedicated his ‘‘ History 
of the Earls of Anjou” to King Henry, whose territories at the time 
extended from the border of Scotland to the Pyrenees, he invited 
his august patron to glory in the humble origin of his ancestor, the 
yeoman Torquatus. The fact that such an appeal could be 
made with safety to Henry affords a tolerably sure proof of 
intellectual greatness, and tends to confirm the opinion of Hume, 
who pronounces him “the greatest prince of his time for wisdom, 
virtue, and abilities, and the most powerful in extent of dominion of 
all those who had ever filled the throne of England.” 

Fulke, the son of Ingelger, and his successor in the earldom of 
Anjou, commonly called the Red, is noted for having obtained, 
through the liberality of King Raoul, the remaining moiety of the 
county of Anjou beyond the Maine, which had been originally 
granted to Robert ‘‘ the Brave,” and whose heirs were thus deprived 
of their patrimony by this “ free handling ” of a neighbour's goods. 

Fulke “the Red” was succeeded by a son of the same name,» who 





> It is curious to trace the fondness of the Normans for retaining the same name 
through many generations. Warine de Meez, a descendant of Charlemagne, who 
came to England with ‘‘ The Conqueror,” had a son called Fulke Fitz-Warine, and 
no less than nine Fulkes in succession from father to son bore the same name. The 
Barony of Fitz-Warine, created A.D. 1295, was conveyed by an heiress into the family 
of Bourchier ; and we may trace that historic name through twenty generations, from 
Sir Robert de Bourchier, grandfather of the first Lord Chancellor not a cleric, unto 
the present day. 
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was likewise known by the preferable epithet of ‘the Good.” In 
addition to this honoured title, he appears to have been an apt 
scholar, better deserving probably of the title than Henry Beauclerc, 
judging from the admirable reply which he gave to Louis IV., King 
of France, It is related that this sovereign, who was known to 
have laughed at Fulke for singing hymns and anthems among the 
choristers at Tours, received the following pithy epistle from his 
learned vassal: ‘* Dost thou not know, my lord, that an illiterate 
king is a learned ass? ”’ © 
Towards the close of the roth century, Geoffry, surnamed Grise- 
gonelle, son and successor of Fulke the Good, assisted Hugh Capet 
in his victory over the falling house of Charlemagne, and received as 
his reward the hereditary title of Grand Seneschal of the kingdom 
of France. This office, which among other singular customs 
entailed the duty at state banquets of serving the meats at the king’s 
table on horseback, appears to have comprehended all the functions 
and powers both of the grand-master of the household, and constable 
of the kingdom, and was only second in dignity to that of the 
dukedom of France, an honour which Hugh Capet once held before 
exchanging it for the throne. It continued for nearly two centuries 
with the descendants of Geoffry Grisegorielle until the reign of Louis 
le Gros, A.D. 1135, who bestowed it on his favourite Anseau de 
Garlande; but Fulke, roth earl of Anjou, who subsequently became 
king of Jerusalem, resenting the injury, Louis, who greatly needed 
his services, restored it to Fulke and to his posterity after him. ‘Thus 
the office of Grand Seneschal of France may be said to have existed 
in the Plantagenets until the last of that race—the young earl of 
Warwick, was pitilessly put to death by Henry VII., a.p. 1499. 
Geoffry Grisegonelle was succeeded by his second son Fulke, 





© Gesta Comitium Andegavensium. 

4 Proof has been recently discovered of the King of Spain having refused his consert 
to the marriage of his daughter, the unfortunate Catherine of Aragon, with Arthur 
Prince of Wales, the elder brother of Henry VIII., until the last of the Plantagenets 
had ceased to exist. See ‘‘ Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard II). 
and Henry VII.” Edited by James Gairdner, Esq., p. 113. Letter from’ De Puebla, 
the Spanish Ambassador to King Ferdinand. Various attempts have been made of late 
to clear the character of Richard III. from the aspersions cast upon them by the Tudor 
chroniclers, and most of them with success, The same cannot be said of his successor 
Henry VII. The deeper we carry our researches into the history of that unhappy 
period, the baser the character of the murderer of the last of the Plantagenets must 
appear to every unprejudiced mind, 
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commonly called “the Black,” Maurice, the elder son, having 
predeceased his father. This Fulke was the first who assumed the 
name of Plantagenet, which during the five succeeding centuries was 
indelibly written by the great men who bore it in the stirring annals 
of England, France, and Spain; and which down to our own time is 
fondly remembered and proudly mentioned by the scattered Saxon 
race throughout the known world. Curious to say, the name of 
Plantagenet, which subsequently became so celebrated, was originally 
used as a term of reproach. Fulke the Black having contrived the 
death of his nephew, the Earl of Brittany, his confessor sent him as 
a penance to Jerusalem attended by two servants,—one was to lead 
him to the Holy Sepulchre, and the other was to strip and whip him 
through the streets, something in the same way as his more illustrious 
descendant Henry II. was flagellated by the monks of Canterbury 
after the murder of Thomas a Becket. The name itself is derived 
from the Latin planta and genista, the classical terms for the only 
shrub grown in Palestine which was suitable for such salutary work. 
This plant was probably introduced into Europe by the said Fulke - 
on his return from his penitential pilgrimage, as it still continues 
growing luxuriantly on the banks of the Loire, which flows through 
the country formerly belonging to the Earls of Anjou. The origin 
of the name of Plantagenet is commonly attributed to Geoffry, the 
father of Henry II., from his accustomed habit of wearing a sprig of 
broom in the crest of his helmet, and this opinion has been endorsed 
by both Lord Lyttleton and M. Thierry. - But the authority of 
Mazeray* leaves no doubt that the name was first borne by Fulke 
the Black, great-great-grandfather of Geoffry Plantagenet, the 
husband of the Empress Maude, and originated as we have stated 
above. 

Other authors record this incident in the life of the “ black” Earl 
somewhat differently. William of Malmsbury omits all notice of 
his having contrived the death of his nephew, pronounces him to 
have been “‘a man of irreproachable integrity,” and adds that towards 
the close of his life, having ‘ discharged all his secular concerns, he 
made provision for his soul by proceeding to Jerusalem, where, 
compelling two of his servants by an oath to do whatever he com- 
manded, he was by them publickly dragged naked, in the sight of the 
Turks, to the Holy Sepulchre. One of them had twisted a withe 
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* See Maz. Mus. Brit. Bibl. Harl, 4630 Plut. lvii. I’. 
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about his neck, the other with a rod scourged his bare back, whilst 
he cried out :—‘ Lord, receive the wretched Fulke, thy perfidious 
one, thy runagate ; regard my repentant soul, O Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
At this time he obtained not his request ; but, peacefully returning 
home, he died some few years after.” 

The last was not the only visit which Fulke the Black paid to 
the holy city. In truth, he is said to have made the pilgrimage so 
often as to have acquired the epithet of “le Palmier”’ in addition to 
that of Plantagenet, from the number of palm-branches which he 
brought at each return from Palestine, a mode of devotion very 
prevalent in that age, and which during the following century 
resulted in the Crusades, when Europe may be said to have gone 
mad in the vain and useless attempt to recover Jerusalem from the 
Moslem power. 

These frequent pilgrimages to Palestine compelled Fulke to 
delegate the government of Anjou to his son Geoffry during his 
absence. This Geoftry, who was known by the title which had 
been given three centuries earlier to the grandfather of Charlemagne, 
viz., that of Adartel, “the hammer,” on account of his extreme 
violence towards his neighbours in general, and the Earl of Poitou 
in particular, conducted himself with such excessive barbarity towards 
the people temporarily entrusted to his care, and with equal haughti- 
ness towards him who had conferred the honour, that when his 
father required him to lay down the government, he was arrogant 
enough to set an example, which was not unfrequently followed by 
his descendants, of taking up arms against him. The blood of the 
old Earl boiled with indignation; but, in the course of a few days, 
by adopting wiser counsels, he succeeded so well in subduing the 
haughty spirit of his son, that after carrying,—by way of humiliation, 
as the laws of chivalry then required,—a saddle on his back for some 
miles, Geoffry cast himself at his father’s feet, beseeching him to 
pardon his disobedience. Fulke at first scornfully repelled his kneel- 
ing son, exclaiming two or three times :—‘* You are conquered at 
last.” To which Geoffry dutifully replied :—“ I am conquered by 
you alone, because you are my father ; by all others I am utterly 
invincible.” This spirited answer so pleased the old man, that 
raising his son from the ground, he reinstated him in the government 
of the Earldom, at the same time cautioning him for the future to 
make a more moderate use of his power. 





£ Chron. of William of Malmesbury.  B. iii. 
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About four centuries later a similar scene took place in the Nether- 
lands between Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and his morc 
renowned son Charles the Bold, which we purposely introduce in 
order to show the change of customs between these two eras. On 
Good Friday, a.p. 1465, a very solemn preacher delivered a discourse 
in the house of the Duke of Burgundy in Brussels upon clemency 
and mercy, which, as the chronicler states, “‘was very pitiable to 
hear.” On the following day Charles, the Count of Charolais, 
attended by the knights of the Golden Fleece, and many other great 
lords, came before his father, and throwing himself upon his knees, 
said :—‘*I beseech you, my redoubted lord and father, in honour of 
the passion of our Saviour, to pardon what I have done amiss; for 
what I have done was in defence of my own life, and for the preser- 
vation of yourself, and of your subjects.”” Charles then proceeded 
in “discreet and noble language ”’ to explain at length the motives 
from which he had acted, his father ‘‘ holding him all the while by 
the arm, and looking him steadfastly in the eyes.”” When he had 
finished, Philip raised him and “kissed him upon the mouth,” 
saying :—‘* Charles, my son, I pardon all the offences you have ever 
committed against me to the present hour; be my good son, and I 
will be your good father.” As he spoke the father shed tears, and 
‘“* most part of those who were there wept also,” while the chronicler 
happily records ** how the good Duke had pardoned the maladroitness 
of his son.” ¢ 

Notwithstanding the good advice of the old Earl of Anjou to his 
professedly penitent son, it soon appeared that moderation was not in 
the nature of Geoffry Martel. Having made captive in open battle 
the Earl of Poitou, who was his liege-lord, and loading him with 
chains, Geoffry compelled him to yield the city of Bordeaux and 
some neighbouring towns, and to pay an annual tribute for the rest. 
Death speedily relieved him of his captive, and in order to render 
still more secure the possessions which he had already won by war, 
Geoffry selected as his bride the step-mother of the deceased Earl. 

This unseemly marriage, however, appears to have acted upon 
Geoffry’s future success as Capua did with Hannibal, or Cleopatra 
with Antony. For after having captured Tours from Theobald, 
Earl of Blois, he proceeded to encroach upon the territory of the 
Duke of Normandy, which brought him at once into contact with 





® Kirk’s “‘ History of Charles the Bold,” lib. i. ch. iv. 
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William, the future ‘‘ Conqueror,” who was already considered the 
most powerful prince of the age. 

William, hearing that Geoftry had captured his castle of Alengon 
through the treachery of the inhabitants, proceeded to retaliate, and 
possessing a spirit as intrepid and as fierce as his own, but directed 
by a sounder judgment, he eventually became the victor. William», 
of Malmsbury relates that as they were on the point of meeting in — 
combat according to the custom of the age, the Duke sent forward 
Roger Montgomery and William Fitz-Osborne, who subsequently 
became two of the great Barons of England, to reconnoitre Geoffry 
and his suite. On their approach Martel began to rage and fume, 
and to threaten that he ‘* would show to the world at large how 
much an Angevin could excel a Norman in battle ;” at the same 
time describing the colour of his horse and the device which he 
intended to use on his coat of arms, in order that William might 
easily find his opponent in the battle-fray. ‘Though this proud boast 
was amply verified in later times, when the Angevin and Saxon races 
were welded into one, as the great victories at Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt sufficiently prove, it remained unfulfilled on the present 
occasion. For the next day Geoffry Martel showed “none of his 
usual boldness,” as the chronicler expresses it, but, adopting the old 
adage that “‘ discretion is the better part of valour,” he beat such a 
hasty retreat that it resembled more the nature of a flight. The 
inhabitants of Alencon on hearing this at once surrendered to 
William, covenanting for their personal safety, and then, as was 
usual in those times, at once enlisted under the Duke’s standard, and 
became faithful worshippers of the rising sun. 

The Earldom of Maine was another of the prizes, which, originally 
seized from its lawful possessor by Geoffry Martel, was partly 
recovered by the successful duke. Hubert, who had been dispos- 
sessed of his earldom by Geoffry, applied to William for assistance, 
who offered him one of his daughters in marriage. Hubert dying 
before this was accomplished, bequeathed the earldom to his intended 
father-in-law, which gratified him much, as he had long been 
desirous of possessing a country so close to his own Duchy of 
Normandy. 

It cost ‘the Conqueror,”’ however, no small trouble to maintain 
possession of the territory which had been thus left him by will; for 
Walter, Earl of Pontoise, who had married Biota, sister of the 
deceased earl, laid claim in right of his wife to the whole of the 
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country. Favoured by the nobility of Maine, who delivered to him 
Mans, the capital of the Province, with the help of Geoffry Martel, 
under whom he bound himself to hold it in fief, Walter thought 
himself secure of possessing his wife’s lawful inheritance. In this 
he would have succeeded had it not been for the treacherous act of 
William, a deed which has covered his memory with perpetual 
shame. Having invited Earl Walter and his wife to Falise, he took 
advantage of the opportunity to rid himself of his inconvenient guests 
by a dose of poison. On their death, William recovered Mans by 
the voluntary surrender of the inhabitants, who thus succeeded in 
averting *¢ the Conqueror’s”’ wrath before it was too late. Happy 
would it have been for William if this horrible crime could not.be 
laid to his charge ; but his own death, which happened twenty-four 
years later, his complete desertion by all who had fattened upon his 
bounty, and the dreadful scene which occurred at his funeral, seem 
to have anticipated the retribution which awaits all the guilty slayers 
of their fellow-men. 
“ That high All-seer which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And given in earnest what I begged in jest. 

Thus doth He force the swords of wicked men 

To turn their own points on their masters’ bosoms.”— Shakspeare. 

Odericus Vitalis, who was in Normandy at the time, has vividly 

depicted the scene on that memorable occasion: ‘* A king once 
potent and warlike, and the terror of numberless inhabitants of many 
provinces, lay naked on the floor, deserted by those who owed him 
their birth, and those he had fed and enriched. He needed the 
money of a stranger for the cost of his funeral, and a coffin and 
bearers were provided at the expense of an ordinary person for him, 
who till then had been in the enjoyment of enormous wealth. He was 
carried to the church amidst flaming houses, by trembling crowds, 
and a spot of freehold land was wanting for the grave of one whose 
princely sway had extended over so many cities and towns and 
villages. His corpulent stomach, fattened with so many delicacies, 





* Odericus Vital. lib. iii. c. 8; and iv. c. 14. In addition to this foul act of ‘the 
Conqueror,” there is little doubt but that he was equally guilty of poisoning Conan, 
Duke of Brittany, who threatened an invasion into Normandy while William was on 
the point of invading England. William could employ no other means of parrying 
this threatened attack than by procuring Conan’s gloves and helmet to be poisoned by 
one of his chamberlains. This atrocious scheme was unhappily too successful.— 
See the “ Continuator of William of Jumieges,” lib. vii. c. 33. 
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shamefully burst—to give a lesson, both to the prudent and the 
thoughtless, on what is the end of all fleshly glory. Beholding the 
corruption of that foul corpse, men were taught to strive earnestly, 
by the rules of a salutary temperance, after better things than the 
delights of the flesh, which is dust, and unto dust must return. 
There is but one lot for rich and poor; both become the prey of 
death and corruption. ‘Trust not then, O sons of men, in princes 
who deceive ; but in the true and living God, who created all things. 
Turn over the pages of the Old and New Testament, and take from 
thence numberless examples, which will instruct you what to avoid 
and what to desire. Expect nothing from iniquity, and covet not 
the goods of others. ‘If riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them.’ ‘ All flesh is grass, and the glory thereof as the flower of the 
field. ‘The grass fadeth, and the flower thereof perisheth; but the 
Word of the Lord remaineth for ever.’ ” 

Such was the end of William ‘the Conqueror,” poisoner of the 
Duke of Brittany, as well as of the Earl and Countess of Pontoise. 
To this last crime he was induced by that prominent sign of the 
times—viz., an unholy longing for other men’s goods. It does not, 
however, appear that William was entirely master of Maine until the 
death of Geoffry Martel, which event took place A.p. 1061. Had 
that prince, who was his constant and implacable enemy, lived only 
five years longer, the apprehensions of leaving the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy exposed to danger on that side would assuredly have deterred 
William from his designs on England, and the course of history might 
have been entirely changed. Geoftry, however, dying without issue, 
bequeathed his dominions to his nephew, of the same name, 
commonly known as Geoftry Barbu, eldest son of Ermengardis and 
Geoffry, Count of Gatenois ; but this youth being entirely devoted to 
a religious life, and wisely preferring the welfare of his soul to the 
cares of state and the calls of ambition, ceded his rights to his younger 
brother, Fulke, commonly called “the Rude,” fourth earl of that 
name, and ninth in descent from their progenitor, Torquatus. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO BOOK- 
ILLUSTRATION. 


HE handsome pyramid of photo-illustrated volumes standing 

before us suggests the thought that photography, having 

as < passed through several stages or ages of application, is about 

to enter upon a “book-illustration period.” Glancing around 

the.room in which we are writing, we get the idea of a sort of progres- 
sive series of formations in the photographic history of the past fifteen 
years: we have on our walls and in our portfolios a primary formation, 
of heterogenous nature, comprising al] sorts of subjects, done by all sorts 
of processes, and in various states of preservation. ‘Then there is the 
stereoscopic series, now extinct; and then the carte de visite formation, 
on the decline; lastly we have the book-picture age, just dawning. 
Not that photograplis so applied have any claim to novelty, for from 
the earliest days of their history there has been a desire to employ them 
for the purpose, and from time to time they actually have, in greater 
or less numbers, done duty as book-illustrations. But in the youth of. 
the art,—for art it must be allowed to be when it is applied to an 
artistic purpose,—there were one or two serious difficulties to interfere 
with its extensive use in this direction. In the first place, there was 
the difficulty of procuring impressions from negatives in numbers 
large enough to furnish an edition of a book; and in the second, there 
was the ugly question, which the sight of every photograph brought to 
the lips,—zi// it last ? A picture that was likely to become a meaning- 
less sheet of stained paper in the course of a few months was not much 
use as a book-illustration ; and this contingency was but too palpable. 
Then it was that, with a view to making sun pictures at once more 
permanent and more easily producible, attention was directed to the 
practicability of converting the photograph into a matrix from which 
impressions could be worked in some permanent ink or pigment. The 
idea of doing this was, indeed, almost coeval with the earliest attempts 
at photogenic drawing ; but it was not till about the middle of the 
century that anything like tangible success was obtained. Since the 
year 1850 there have been several processes invented, having for their 
result the production of fac-similes of photographs in printing-ink. 
They have been mostly variations upon two systems, one of which aims 
at producing a metal plate engraved in intaglio or in relief from a photo- 
graph, and the other at converting the photograph into a grease picture 
to be applied to the ordinary lithographic process. ‘Lhe first of these 
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may be thus epitomised: a plate of metal is coated with a solution of 
gelatine and bichromate of potash, a compound which becomes in- 
soluble in water when exposed to sunlight; a photographic cliché 
being laid upon a plate thus prepared, the whole is exposed to 
light. The portions of the gelatine upon which the light falls are 
rendered insoluble, while the unexposed portions retain their solubility, 
and are washed away. An etching-fluid is afterwards applied to bite 
the unprotected portions of the plate, and a printing-surface is thus 
produced. Then a process was imposingly introduced under the name 
of “ photo-galvanography.” In this also the gelatine and potash-salt 
solution were employed to give an impression in relief from a photo- 
graphic negative, and from this an electrotype was taken, which served 
as an intaglio printing-plate. A company was formed to work this 
process commercially, but it soon came to grief, and the process has 
been a matter of history ever since. Photo-lithography also depends 
upon the above-mentioned peculiarity of a solution of bichromate of 
potash and gelatine. In its case a sheet of paper is coated with the 
solution, and exposed to the action of sunlight, shining through a 
negative. Upon being removed the sheet is covered all over with a 
greasy ink, and then immersed in water; the parts that have not caught 
the light have the gelatine and its covering ink all washed away, while 
the exposed portions remain untouched, with the ink upon them. Here, 
then, is a picture in printer’s ink, precisely similar to a lithographer’s 
transfer, ready to be transferred to the stone, and reproduced by the 
ordinary lithographic process. But these processes, especially the 
latter, have one very weak point: they will not produce half-tints and 
gradations of shade. ‘They will copy a line-engraving or anything that 
has no soft shading, but they play sad havoc with those exquisite shad- 
ings upon which the beauty of photographs so much depends, and 
hence they have not as yet fully answered the wants of book- 
illustration, 

A more hopeful process has been introduced within the past few 
years, called after its inventor Mr. Woodbury. In it a gelatine 
picture in relief is obtained, as for the photo-galvanographic process ; 
this is pressed by hydraulic power into a metal plate, and an intaglio 
design is produced.« Transparent ink or colour is worked into the 
interstices of this plate, and a sheet of paper, being pressed upon it, 
takes off the ink, and a perfect transcript of the original negative is 
obtained. In ordinary engravings variation of tint is produced by large 
or small spaces covered with opaque ink; in a photographie print the 
shadows are the result of various intensities of reduced salts of silver ; 
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but in Woodbury’s process they are produced by varying thicknesses in 
the body of the transparent ink. The picture is actually a relief 
picture, although the relief is not sufficiently high to attract attention. 
This process gives shading almost as delicately as photographs them- 
selves. We have not heard of it lately: let us hope it has not shared 
the fate of some of its predecessors. 

All substitutes having virtually failed, there was no alternative but to 
revert to the photograph pure and simple where it was desirable to 
employ photography for book-illustration. In the meantime some 
advances were made towards removing the difficulties that formerly 
stood in the way of doing this. Chemicals and materials cheapened 
considerably—a circumstance which we, no doubt, owe to the demands 
to which cheap portraiture gave rise: more systematic, and therefore 
more rapid means of multiplying impressions, came to be introduced ; 
and a better knowledge of the chemical nature of the photographic 
image led to the adoption of fixing processes, giving hopes of greater 
permanency ; and thus the stigma of instability which once attached 
to the character of the photograph became, to some extent at least, 
removed. 

The class of illustration to which photography can be applied is 
obviously limited. It cannot create, it can only copy; its results are 
descriptive rather than suggestive. Its subjects must be real, and we 
cannot therefore illustrate poetry or fiction by it. It is true, many 
attempts have been made to produce and multiply artistic compositions 
by its aid; but successful as those have been in their way, they have 
only been regarded as curiosities—seldom, if ever, as works of art. 
The use of photography as an illustrative art thus becomes restricted 
to the representation of natural scenes and objects, and artistic or 
architectural works. Hence the books which can be successfully illus- 
trated by it are mostly of the topographical or descriptive class. Its 
application to portraiture, in the manner in which we see it applied in 
some of the volumes before us, is no exception to this rule. 

The works which it illustrates not being of ephemeral nature, but quite 
the contrary, it becomes important to renew the question as to the 
permanency of photographs. On this point there has been much 
discussion : it has been asserted upon high authority that a photograph 
properly prepared will never fade, the material composing it being as 
durable as the ink of an engraving. On the other hand, grave doubts 
have been often expressed upon the point ; andit has been urged that 
all photographs are more or less liable to fade. Our own experience 
will not help us to solve the question. We have pictures hanging 
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upon our walls that we took from ten to twelve years ago, and that 
show not the slightest symptoms of fading: they are as fresh and 
bright as when they came from their fixing bath. And we are sorry to 
say that we have pictures but a few months old—not of our own 
taking—that have already assumed the jaundiced tone that photo- 
graphers well know seals the doom of a print. A photograph will 
certainly fade if one of two or three precautions are neglected. ‘The 
formation in the print of a sulphurous salt of silver, which no washing 
will remove, is one prime cause of failure; but the printing process 
which involved this evil has, we think and hope, now fallen into disuse. 
Another is the imperfect removal of chemicals, consequent upon 
insufficient washing. ‘Ihis is the grand cause, the one which we have 
most to fear, and to which we may ascribe the fading of half the photo- 
graphs that are sold. A third cause results from the use of an acid. - 
generating material as the cement used for mounting the pictures, or 
from the existence of some deleterious chemical in the paper upon which 
they are mounted. Where these causes of failure are, from careless. 
ness or economy, unheeded by the photographer, fading is inevitable ; 
but if proper means and care be taken to provide against them, there 
seems no good reason to doubt but that photographs will remain 
unchanged, if not for ever, at least for very many years. Can the 
respective publishers of the beautiful books before us guarantee 
permanency in the pictures they offer us, so far as the above causes of 
fading are concerned? We trust they can. 

Taking the books from the pile before us in chronological order, the 
first that claims our attention is “ ‘lhe Book of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.” @ The Royal Society, the mother of all subsequent and similar 
bodies, has had its history written several times—why should not the 
Horticultural have its also? But the volumes in which the story of 
the first has been told are clad in a plain and sombre garb, while that 
before us is decked forth in a luxury of ornament that would have 
shocked the staid historians of the parent community. From the birth 
of the society, on the 7th of March, 1704, in a room in the house of 
Mr. Hatchard, the celebrated publisher in Piccadilly, Mr. Andrew 
Murray carries us through its various vicissitudes and fortunes down 
to the time of its connexion with the International Exhibition of 1862. 
The book is furnished forth with all the adornments of high-class 
typography, with borders of various colours and desigus surrounding 
every page, and woodcuts of the finest execution scattered through 








*“The Book of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1862-63.” Bradbury & Evans- 
1863, 
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the text. ‘The photographs, twelve in number, are from the camera— 
that is the correct terminology we presume—of Mr. Thurston 
Thompson, and it would be difficult to decide whether they most 
ornament the book, or the book ornaments them. They are all views 
of the gardens and buildings as these appeared during the Exhibition, 
and they represent the prettiest portions of Captain Fowke’s generally 
ugly structure. In spite of all that has been said about the unartistic 
nature of photographs, a comparison of some of those in this book 
with kindred. woodcuts on the adjacent pages, shows that there is a 
“ spirit ” in the natural picture which no effort of illustrative art could 
exactly render. 

Next comes the “‘ Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” Pen and light-pencil have been happily wedded in these 
interesting gift-books. How well the work has been performed may be 
inferred when we learn that the former has been wielded by William 
and Mary Howitt, and the latter set to its work by such adepts as 
Bedford, Sedgfield, Thompson, Wilson, Fenton, and others. In each 
volume we have some five-and-twenty exquisite photographs of vene- 
rable piles, whose names are as household words upon our lips; and 
each subject is made the theme of from ten to twenty pages of well- 
told history and description, Some of these pictures are so artistic 
that they almost shake our faith in the assertion that photographs are 
not suggestive. We may especially notice, for example, the view of 
“ Kenilworth Castle from the Brook,” which forms the frontispiece to 
the second volume, the view of “ Holy Cross Abbey” in the same 
volume (with its sky “sunned down,” as photographers call it), and one 
or two little “ vignetted ” head and tail pieces. This vignetting is so 
effective, that it is worth introducing more frequently. A noteworthy 
feature in these and some of the other books before us, is that the 
photographs are interspersed in the text, like ordinary woodcuts, and 
not, as is mostly the case, mounted on separate leaves, as plates: this is 
an advantage which a reader of books will appreciate. We would 
suggest to those who trim the edges of the prints, whether anything 
is gained, or rather whether something in appearance is not lost by 
rounding the top corners of some of them. These dome shapes were 
so hackneyed in the stereoscopic age, that they give one the idea that 
the prints are the halves of used-up stereograms: the clean square 
edge is much prettier. 





> “Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain and Ireland.” First and second 
Series. A.W. Bennett. 1864. 
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Mr. Stephens’ “Flemish Relics” “ is a work of the same character as 
the last mentioned. ‘The photographs are fifteen in number, of full-page 
dimensions, and comprise views of the familiar architectural monu- 
ments of Belgium, such as the Town Hall of Brussels, the Cathedrals 
at Tournay, Mechlin, Antwerp, &c. ‘The photographer’s work has 
been done by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, who may be congratulated 
upon the success with which they have secured several interiors, free from 
the offensive glare which windows generally produce in this class of 
subjects. The attempts to introduce clouds into the skies of some of 
the pictures, are clumsy and injudicious: this sort of dodging, if neces- 
sity arises to do it at ali, should at least be done creditably. Clouds 
form an important feature in every landscape, and their absence is one 
of the distinctive characteristics of photographed views : such a perfect 
balancing of the sensitiveness of the photographic chemicals, as will 
admit of clouds impressing their delicate shades upon the plate without 
detriment to the darker parts of the picture, is a cynosure yet to be 
reached: in the meanwhile let us be content with clean white or 
shaded skies. 

“The Oberland and its Glaciers: Explored and Illustrated by 
Ice-axe and Camera,” “—two tools that have not much in common, yet 
they have conspired to produce one of the best books we have yet seen 
illustrated by photography. Alpine scenery has been “done,” and 
done nobly, by some of the foremost continental photographers, 
and works on Alpine travel are by no means scarce. But in this 
work the two are combined in a most successful manner. ‘Thi 
photographic journey was undertaken specially for the purpose of 
procuring the illustrations which we find in it, and, as a consequence, 
there are many little bits of scenery, elucidating -certain parts of 
the text, which would escape the eye of an operator who had no 
such specific purpose in view. The text of the book, from the pen of 
Mr. George, editor of the Alpine Journal, is admirably adapted to 
tle character of the work. The narrative portions are smart and racy ; 
the descriptive clear and concatenated. Those to whom the question 
What is a glacier? is an enigma, may appeal with satisfaction for a 
reply to the twenty pages wherein Mr. George discusses the question, 
and gives a terse summary of the exploded and established theories-— 
by-the-bye, the old theory of Charpentier has just been revived in a 





¢ “Flemish Relics; Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial. Gathered by F. G. 
Stephens.” A. W. Bennett. 1866. 
* «*The Oberland and its Glaciers. Explored and Illustrated with Ice-axe and 
Camera.” By H. B. George, M.A. A. W. Bennett. 1866. 
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communication made during the past month to the French Academy of 
Sciences. Mr. Ernest Edwards’ photographs claim our good opinion, 
not only from their intrinsic merit, but also from the difficulties expe- 
rienced and overcome to procure them. He worked the wet process, 
carrying with him tent and chemicals, and he expresses the nervous 
anxiety which at times he felt lest during his developing operations the 
camera, left to itself, should make a forced excursion down a crevasse. 
At one time he and his camera were obliged to be held fast (he by the 
coat-tails) during the taking of a picture, lest both should disappear for 
ever. These incidents, by increasing the trouble of the means, enhance 
the value of the ends. Since every possible pound weight should be 
spared from a tourist’s personal effects, we cannot consistently recom- 
mend the addition of this volume to the contents of a knapsack ; but 
we can and do recommend its perusal to all who meditate an Alpine 
excursion, or who have ever in their lives made one. ‘There is, too, a 
very large section of readers who, either from taste or of necessity, arc 
never likely to see the grand works of nature that are wrought with 
snow and frost; for such, we take it, the book was largely intended, 
and by such it should be read. 

In the volume of “ Memorials of the Rev. J. Keble” & we have some 
thirty photographs of places with which the author of the “ Christian 
Year” was associated. The volume is rather an album of scraps, 
pictorial and literary, than a complete work ; indeed, the writer of the 
notes, which seem to be secondary to the photographs, regards the 
book in the light of a help to the reader of any life of the poet, inas- 
much as the disjecta membra he has brought together constitute such 
material as might, and possibly would, be neglected in any but an 
exhaustive biography. The photographs themselves, seeing that they 
represent ordinary houses and churches, are obviously more interesting 
than beautiful: they are on the whole well executed (by Mr. Savage, 
of Winchester), but there are here and there bungling efforts to hide 
defective skies by imitation clouds—as we have noticed in another 
work. ‘There is a peculiar feature about these sham clouds, in addition 
to their utter dissimilarity to any form of cloud known to meteorolo- 
gists—it is that they always accommodate themselves to the outline of 
the objects projected against the sky: this betrays their character. 
The author of the literary portion is the Rev. J. F. Moor, incumbent 
of Ampfield. The volume is handsomely printed and consistently 
ornamented. 





¢ “The Birth-place, Home, Churches, and other places connected with the author 
of the ‘ Christian Year.’” Winchester: Savage. London: Parker. 1866. 
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Dr. Lonsdale fills up a hiatus in art biography by his “ Life of 
M. L. Watson,” ‘ the famous sculptor of the Eldon and Stowell monu- 
ment at Oxford, the Frieze in Threadneedle-street, the Flaxman statue 
in the University College, London, and other works. He undertakes 
his task out of admiration for his subject, and because no one else 
would step forth to rescue his hero’s history from oblivion. The 
vicissitudes of Watson’s life, his early struggles, his artistic if not his 
pecuniary triumphs, the remnants of his private correspondence, afford 
abundant materials for the work, and these have been turned to good 
account in producing a‘book no less interesting than valuable as a 
contribution to biographical literature. Dr. Lonsdale enters warmly 
into all the circumstances of his favourite’s life, and speaks boldly, and 
therefore we suppose authoritatively, upon the conduct of great men 
who did Watson injustice. The volume is just long enough to tell 
what is worth knowing, and just short enough to be read without a 
feeling of tiring. Photography plays an important part in it, for it has 
been employed to give representations of the chief of Watson’s works. 
Photographs are generally happy at sculpture, and seldom more suc- 
cessful than in rendering bas or alt-reliefs. There are several of these 
in the book: “ Sleep and Death bearing off the body of Sharpedon,” 
“Lucifer and Cain,” and several others, which, although not the best 
of their class, are nevertheless depicted with a semblance of relief which 
no engraving process can realize. But the “art” has not done justice in all 
cases: the Flaxman statue is marred by awkward illumination, and the 
Eldon and Stowell monument still more so, for, from its situation (in 
the Library of University College, Oxford), it is so mangled with cross 
lights and shadows that it looks almost ludicrous in the picture. Bat 
if the monument is in a bad place to be photographed, it is in a bad 
place to be scen. 

The present year, scarcely a week old when we commenced this 
article, is nevertheless impressed upon the title-pages of two of the 
volumes of our pyramid. ‘The first of these that we open is a “ Blue” 
one externally, is the work of a “ Blue,” and is a sort of New Year's 
offering to “ Blues,” old and young. It claims to be a concise history 
of Christ’s Hospital,® from the origin of the order of St. Francis to the 
present day ; and its dimensions, equal to those of a shilling monthly, 
justify the claim. But though concise, it is by no means scanty in 





‘“The Life and Works of Musgrave Lewthwaite Watson, Sculptor. By H 
Lonsdale, M.D.” Routledge and Sons. 1866. 

* “ Annals of Christ's Hospital, from its Formation to the Present Time.” Lothian 
and Co. 1867, 
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matter or stunted in style, for it tells a good deal, and that in a plain 
aud easy manner. To render the book the more fitting as a memento 
for old “ Blues,” it is illustrated with half-a-dozen photographs of 
famous parts of the hospital buildings. These pictures will, no doubt, 
serve this purpose; but if we had a son destined for consignment to 
that noble institution, we would rather keep them out of his sight, lest 
their gloomy aspect should inspire his youthful mind with forebodings 
of a nature to interfere with his cheerful departure from home. Not 
that this gloominess is the sole fault of the photographer: his art has 
been true to its nature, and has simply reproduced in form and in spirit 
the scenes and objects before which the camera was planted. The 
edifice may be venerable, but the bump of veneration is hardly developed 
in heads “ from seven to ten years old.” 

A veteran’ law reporter must naturally have in his note-books a mine 
of matter for Biographical Sketches" of those with whom in his lifetime he 
has been brought into connection. Mr. W. H. Bennet does not pre- 
tend to complete biographies; but he has culled from his jottings a 
heap of scraps concerning Lords Ellenborough, Eldon, Truro, Campbell, 
Lyndhurst, and Sir Samuel Romilly; and with these for the stones of 
his structure, he has collected matter from ordinary sources to form a 
cement, and has united his fragments into continuous sketches of the 
lives of those distinguished chancellors and judges. ‘Ihe photographic 
portraits which accompany the sketches do not claim much remark : 
they are all copies of familiar paintings or engravings. ‘The book will 
chiefly interest those who are in any way connected with the legal 
profession. A good share of the list of subscribers to the work consists 
of such. 

Portraiture has been, and to the last will be, the most popular appli- 
cation of photography. ‘The desire to possess the likenesses of those 
whom we love or admire has always been a passion of the human mind ; 
and since in late years the production of portraits has been so marvel- 
lously facilitated, this possession of them has risen to a necessity. 
Where is the house having the smallest pretensions to comfort that has 
not a photographic album in some sacred corner, filled with portraits 
of friends and relatives, and with those of popular favourites or famous 
characters? ‘The rage for this hero-worship dates from the intro- 
duction of the carte-de-visite form of portrait, some five or six years 
ago; and one of the consequences of the enthusiasm, we take it, was 





* “Select Biographical Sketches from the Note-Books of a Law Reporter.” By 
W. H. Bennet, Barrister-at-Law. Routledge and Sons. 1867. 
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the starting of a serial publication for the dissemination of Portraits 
of Men of Eminence ;‘ accompanied- with memoirs of their lives and 
labours. This serial commenced in the year 1863, and has been 
regularly continued up to the present time. Its originator and first 
editor was the late Mr. Lovell Reeve, whose name appears upon 
the titles of three out of the four volumes that have been already 
completed. Each volume contains no less than twenty-four portraits, 
of carte-de-visite size, and each portrait is accompanied with from 
four to six pages of text, embodying the principal events in the 
public life of the individual pourtrayed. The portraits, in all cases 
we believe, are from the atelier of Mr. Ernest Edwards, and they have 
been “sat for” expressly for this work. That the majority are the 
work of one photographer is evident from the pervading similarity of 
style; for the works of a photographer, strange as it may seem, have 
as distinct an individuality as those of an artist; the same accessories, 
too, constantly recur in different portraits; but some of the pictures 
seem hardly up to the general standard of the whole collection, which 
leads us to suppose they are by another hand. ‘The portraits are as 
a rule easy in pose and well illuminated, with a few exceptions, which 
we are quite ready to ascribe rather to the sitter than to the photo- 
grapher. Having had some experience in photographic portraiture, 
the writer can testify to the trouble which the little idiosyncracies of 
some sitters give to the operator. There is really considerable art in 
sitting for a portrait so as to avoid a “ spooney” look on the one hand, 
and a “stagey” look on the other: any attempt on the part of the sitter 
to call up an expression of face indicative of what he considers to 
be his personal characteristic, generally ends in producing a caricature. 
The very fact of sitting for a portrait, and the doubts about your facial 
appearance, induce an unnatural expression. The writer has essayed 
to obviate this by placing a looking-glass in such a position that the 
sitter can see his or her face during the taking of the picture; and the 
result has been, especially with ladies, perfectly successful. If Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall could have seen themselves as others now see them in 
the picture before us, we venture to think they would have altered 
their pose and expression. But perhaps we mistake their intention ; 
they may have wished to appear as if playing a charade, in that case 
the result is well and good. On the whole, Mr. Edwards has succeeded 
admirably in procuring easy-looking portraits, without resorting to a 











' “Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art, 
with Biographical Memoirs.” Lovell Reeve and A. W. Bennett. 1863 to 1866, 
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sort of “stock ” pose for all sitters, as some “ photographic artists ” are 
wont to do. The work, if carried on, and we hope it may be, will form 
a valuable repository of illustrated biography, and an inexhaustible field 
of research for any future Lavater. 

In the year 1862, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, it will 
be remembered, made an extensive tour in the Kast; and in order to 
preserve faithful reminiscences of the scenes and objects he witnessed, 
he wisely commissioned one of the first photographers of our day, 
Mr. Francis Bedford, to accompany the expedition. A vast number of 
large and highly interesting photographs were secured, not merely of 
scenes which had been repeatedly done before, but of some places not 
accessible to less auspicious artists. Mr. Bedford subsequently obtained 
permission from his Royal Highness to publish the results of his labours; 
but from the size and costliness of his pictures, they were within reach 
of very few purchasers. In the volume lately issued by Messrs. Day 
& Son,‘ the more interesting and important of them have been reduced 
to convenient size by Mr. Bedford; and, accompanied by a sufficient 
amount of descriptive letter-press, they make a very admirable book 
for reading or reference. The pictures number forty-eight, and they are 
of the highest class of excellence. True, they have been reduced, but 
the reduction has been done so carefully, that no one but an experienced 
photographer could detect it, and if any microscopic details have thus 
been lost, there are yet more left than any unassisted eye can discover. 
As photographs we regard some of them as the best that any of the 
books above noticed contain: the scenes represented require no com- 
ment of ours to enhance their interest. Turning over the book at ran- 
dom, we light upon views of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, the Lake 
of Gennesareth, Damascus, Baalbek, the Colossi of ‘Thebes, and many 
other places of like interest ; every picture has its own separate descrip- 
tion, written in a style to suit any comprehension, and without attempt 
at elaboration. This may not satisfy a biblical critic, but it satisfies all 
the wants of the book. ‘There is one regret which we feel, and it is 
one which we have often felt in looking over such pictures as these : 
it is the small angle that a photographic lens includes. What a grand 
thing it would have been if Mr. Bedford could have embraced in his 
views about twice the extent of horizon he has! - The means of taking 
panoramic scenes is the one thing needful to perfect landscape photo- 
graphy. It has been done, but on a very limited scale. Mr. Sutton’s 





* “The Holy Land, Egypt, &c., &c.: Forty-eight Photographs taken by Francia 
Bedford.” Day and Son. 
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plan, successful as it was in his own hands, no doubt proved too 
cumbersome and. too troublesome, with its curved plates and circular 
apparatus, for ordinary out-door work. In our “ Scientific Notes of 
the Month” mention is made of a scheme for taking such views on a 
flat plate; it is spoken highly of, but looks doubtful to a photo- 
grapher’s eye. Let us hope that if it is not itself successful, it may 
lead to something that will be,—and that we may ere long have to 
review a book of panoramic views. 

Our pyramid’s base, which we have at length laid bare, is a hand- 
somely appointed folio, entitled “ Marmor Homericum,”’ and consisting 
of a series of photographs from designs executed in inlaid marbles of 
different colours, the work of the Baron H. de Triqueti. Such work is 
intended for a kind of mural decoration of a very permanent order. 
‘The designer has selected a Homeric tableau to illustrate his views: 
Homer reciting his verses to a listening audience forms a centre-piece, 
and scenes from the Iliad and Odyssey the borders, the corners being 
filled with medallions in bas-relief. The picture is wrought in marbles 
of different colours, cut out according to the requirements of the drawing 
and inlaid; the details of the figures being engraved, and the lines 
filled up with coloured cement. Having executed a specimen, it has 
been photographed, first ex gros and then en détai/, and here we have 
the result. The designs are well conceived and boldly carried out. Of 
the fitness of the material we cannot judge. The photographs are of 
ordinary character and of average excellence. ‘The best is the last: it 
is from a medallion in sculpture,—“ Penelope at her web, secretly de- 
stroying during the night the work of the day,”-—and is so well illumi- 
nated that it is all but stereoscopic. 


-———a 066 em 


THE ARMS OF THE BONAPARTES. 


Kye UR heraldic and antiquarian readers may possibly be glad 
() | to peruse the following document, relating to the family 
| # of the Bonapartes, as it gives a very different account of 
- their extraction from that which is generally believed in 
England. Its genuineness cannot be actually proved to demonstra- 
tion, though we have no doubt of it, as it comes into our editorial 
hands from an officer of rank, whose brother served twenty years ago 
in the Mediterranean, and who obtained it from a schoolfellow in the 
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Island of Minorca. If its contents are true, they will certainly form 
an interesting contribution to what may be called our Bonaparte 
literature ; and if not true, at all events the document may give 
occasion to a useful and interesting discussion, to which the pages of 
Tue GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinzE shall be readily opened. 

The document runs as follows :— 

“ Don Antonio Furio, Member of the Royal Academies of Belles 
Lettres of Barcelona and Majorca ; of Literature, Archeology, and 
Fine Arts ; also Corresponding Member of the Economic Society 





of the Friends of the Country in Valencia, and General Chronicler 
of the City of Palma, nominated by the Most Illustrious Constitu- 
tional Municipality of Palma, Capital of the Balearic Islands. 

‘I hereby certify that the books and documents which shall anon 
be quoted clearly authenticate the origin, rank, dignity and extinction 
of the noble family of Bonapart, in the Island of Majorca :—1st. 
In a book kept in the archives of Palma, where are preserved the 
armorial escutchions of the noble families of the Island, we see 
recorded those of Bonapart, which, with his metals and colours, are 
described and painted in the following manner: Bonapart bears 
quartered the right azure, with six golden stars placed two by two; 
the left gules, with a golden lion rampant, and a sable eagle scared 
issuing from it,* as here represented. 





* This description being somewhat at variance with the sketch furnished by our 
correspondent, we have consulted the ‘‘Armorial Général, contenant la description 
des Armories des Familles Nobles et Patriciennes de |’Europe,” where we find the 
following blazon recorded under the name of Bonaparte :—Parti dazur a six étoiles 
d'or, 2, 2, et 2; et de gu. de lion d'or; au chef d’or, ch. d’une aigle iss. de sa.—S. U. 
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““By the contents of this book it is proved that the family of 
Bonapart came from Genoa to Majorca, in which island its members 
were considered as noblemen, and they filled several of the most 
distinguished offices. A few years back the same coat of arms was 
to be seen in one of the courts of the Convent of the Most Pure 
Conception of the Order of St. Agostino in this city, and also 
in one of the front altars of the church in the convent of St. 
Geronimo, in the same place. The same armorial bearings were 
also engraved upon the sepulchre of this family, in the cloister of 
the convent where resided the preachers of the Order of St. 
Domingo in this capital, as can be seen in the original Book of 
Tombs of the same convent, established in the 17th century, where 
the following passage is to be found :—‘Claustre capella de N‘™ 
S™ de Gracia, o? San Bres Marter en el Claustre, Sepultura olim de 
Bonapart, Consta per las armas que haen dita capella.’ » 

“‘ From another book of sepulchres, still more ancient, written in 
1559, kept in the archives of the above-named convent, both the 
antiquity and the nobility of the Bonaparts interred in this convent 
are Clearly authenticated ; and as it may be looked upon as a register . 
of knights and gentlemen, we shall give the title of the book, as well 
as the contents of page 96, which related to the said family :— 
‘ Sepultura © de Personas de be ;’ and further on, in the above-quoted 
page, there is, ‘ Bonapart’s tenen son carner ab paveses en el 
Claustre de Nostra Sefiora.’ 4 

‘* Our histories also bear record to the nobility of the ‘Bonapart 
family as well as to its distinguished members, among whom is 
reckoned the learned jurisconsult, Don Hugo Bonapart, who from 
this island went to that of Corsica, where, in 1411, he was made 
Regent of the Chancery of that place ; and inasmuch as he settled 
down at Corsica, I know not why, he was inscribed in the Golden 
Book of France. 

“ Nevertheless, the family of Bonapart did not at that time become 
extinct in Majorca, for it is proved by Don Vicente Mut’s his- 





> The translation of these words from the Majorquin dialeet into Spanish has it 
thus C/austre, Chapel of our Gracious Virgin, or St. Blas. Martyr in the cloister, 
ancient sepulchre of the Bonaparts, as it is averred by the arms seen in the said 
chapel. 

* Sepulchres or interments of persons of distinction. 

* The Bonaparts have their sepulchres with shields and paveses in the cloister and 
chapel of Our Lady the Virgin. 
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torical accounts of this island, in the ninth book and 259th page, 
published in 1650, that the people rose en masse to place a check 
upon the excesses of the knights, taking up arms, and making oath 
for the restoration of the liberty of the country and the extermination 
of the tyrants, who governed for the Emperor Charles V. The 
nobility, as was their duty, embraced the party of the Emperor; and 
as the commoners (i.¢., men bound by oath) were superior in 
numbers, the King’s followers petitioned him to put a stop to the 
hostilities and compromise matters. 

“One of those who signed this petition, in 1521, was Bantista 
Bonapart, and N. Bonapart was found among the slain in one of 
their numerous encounters. It is not known whether that family 
became extinct during the insurrection of the commoners; but 
certain it is that the above-named Don Vicente Mut, in the last 
chapter of his narrative, places its extinction in 1650—saying : 
‘ Eighty-four lineages of knights have disappeared or become 
extinct (although up to this day there are some of them alive), being 
descendants of other houses and having the same names and 
surnames—such as Alberti, Annadoris, Angelats, Achilo, Bertran, 
Bertomien, Berenguer, Borasa, and Bonapart.’ 

“This has always been considered as a register of the noble 
families become extinct; neither history nor public monuments 
furnish us with any more information upon the subject now under 
our consideration.—Signed, Antonio Furio. Palma, September 
and, 1842.” 

It should be added that there was formerly a carving of the well- 
known eagle on the entrance door which led to the tomb of the 
Bonaparte family at Majorca. 


¥. FR 





Modern Latin Poetry. 


MODERN LATIN POETRY. 


MF any utilitarian deigns to honour Tur GentLemay’s 
Maeazine with a glance, he will be disposed to ejaculate, 
“Mercy on us! an article on modern Latin poetry! We 
have indeed for some time past tolerated ‘ Nuge Latinz’ 
with wach patience as we could command. But this is 


‘ Nugis addere pondus,’ 


to give us an article, which must be a heavy one, upon modern Latin 
poetry, of all abominations in the world!” 

“Strike but hear!” we answer. Nor do we feel any disposition to 
offer an apology for such an article, or for believing this branch of 
composition to be worthy of some slight degree of attention from 
educated men. We are prepared to justify its cultivation, and to 
vindicate its utility. 

It is an opinion which we hold most impartially. We are critics, not 
versifiers. We have indeed learnt in years past, like “ young Crumpet” 
in Sidney Smith, that “Crum” is long and “pét” short; we have written 
“longs and shorts,” Alcaics and Sapphics, &c., which would for the 
most part both “scan” and “prove.” But, for ourselves, we have long 
put away what our utilitarian friend would deem such childish things. 
We are “the old gentleman” now; our faculties sharp enough for 
criticism, though they have lost their keen edge for composition; and 
we heartily reprobate the spirit of diletianteism. We too hold with 
the poet— 

“‘Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.” 


We have before us a very amusing collection of Macaronic poetry, 
containing, besides some jeux d'esprit of merit, a poem called the 
“Porciad,” every word of which begins with the letter P; another, 
“de laudibus Calvitii ad Carolum calvum, Imperatorem,” every word 
of which begins with C. All such elaborate trifling we heartily 
abominate in the classical sense of that word. ’Anéarvca! 

But with all due horror of “ dilettanteism,” we hold that the cultiva- 
tion of Latin poetry does not necessarily imply dilettanteism, even in 
the present day ; still less implied it at the beginning of the modern 
period. It might be sufficient to refer to the fact that Hallam always 
devotes to the writers of Latin poetry some pages of his well-considered 
and admirable criticisms in his “ History of Literature.” 
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It is also obviously possible to take a sort of dilettante interest in 
Latin composition without being amenable to the charge of dilet- 
tanteism. Who would dream of bringing the charge of dilettanteism 
against the Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, still less against the 
foremost man of the House of Commons, the most laborious of English 
financiers, against one of the greatest of our Indian viceroys, the Mar. 
quis Wellesley, against our latest historian of the Roman empire? 
All these are men whose lives have been dedicated to earnest work of 
some kind or other, and of whom it will never be said that they have 
lived in vain. 

The fact is that in the case of these men—the most successful cultiva- 
tors of Latin poetry—the taste is accounted for in part by the possession 
of a more vigorous mental organisation than is given to most of us, 
Latin versification had been the occupation of their boyhood at Eton or 
at Harrow; and the habit remained even when the necessity for it had 
passed away,—remained, because the practice of it had been (to speak 
in the language of the Stagirite) an unimpeded, and therefore a plea- 
surable, exercise of their powers, which rejoiced in the consciousness 
of their own successful activity. The finer and more perfect mental 
organisations carry more of their boyhood and youth into the years of 
manhood and of age, than it is given to most men to retain. There is 
a certain lingering youthfulness about them to the last ; and, therefore, 
the pursuit of their boyhood remains the recreation of their manhood, 
in those hours when their faculties are resting from the severer labours 
of their daily life. It is not so with most of us, certainly. Many of us 
seek our recreation in rest rather than in a change of occupation. ‘The 
professional lawyer in Cicero’s “ De Oratore”’ says:—“‘ Hoe ipsum 
nihil agere me delectat.” Others, like the late Sir R. Peel, a more 
strenuous idleness impels to the Moors, or, like the younger Pitt, to the 
hunting-field. But there are some men who have perhaps not sacrificed 
to “ gymnastic” as much as Plato would have prescribed,—men who 
have not. much of the “ muscular Christian ” about them, who find their 
pleasure, their delight—a pleasure and a delight to which those of 
hunting are as shadows—in the cultivation of the Latin muse, whom 
they began to woo in their boyhood. 

“Ay, ay!” says an utilitarian, “that is just what it all comes to! 
To use the well-known language of Mr. S. Weller, jun., it is their 
‘particular vanity!’ But cannot you say anything better in favour of 
the taste and the habit than this ?” 

We think we can, though what we have said would be enough to 
vindicate for the taste and habit a place among the legitimate objects 
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of human interest,—that they afford an occupation in which men of the 
highest culture find a congenial recreation. But it is very justly 
observed by Emerson, that “ the balance of insanities is the sanity of 
the world.” And as old Horace says :— 


“ Levis heee insania quantas 
Virtutes habeat sic collige.” 


The fact is, that composition in the language of antiquity (to borrow 
the phrase of Aristotle) is the very évépyeta of classical scholarship. 
And what has been said of the connection between manners and cha- 
racter—that in manners we see the character, as it were, in motion, 
and so from the harmony of its movements are enabled to judge of its 
inward harmony (just as we derive an impression of feminine or 
knightly grace from movements at perfect ease through the mazes of 
some intricate dance)—may be applied to composition in its relation to 
scholarship. It is scholarship in movement, developed in its highest 
and most perfect, because most difficult, activity. He who attains to 
excellence in classical composition, has reached a point in scholarship to 
which the study of all the philological treatises ever written would 
never alone have raised him. He has lived among the ancients so 
long that he is at home among them, and moves among them as one of 
themselves, with perfect ease and with perfect grace. 

Now, if the old adage, “ Honos alit artes,” is to be applied still ; if 
England (in spite of Lord Clarendon) still intends to cherish that 
classical scholarship which holds the key to the treasures of antiquity, 
the “ Wisdom of the Ancients,”—to say nothing of their wit, their 
oratory, and their poetry,—Latin composition, as one of the highest 
developments of ripe scholarship, must still receive from the educated 
part of the public its due meed of honourable recognition. Excellence 
in classical composition, as in other things, is attainable by few. But it 
will cease to be laboured after and pursued, if it be no longer appre- 
ciated and encouraged. And if so, then scholarship itself must inevitably 
suffer. 

And if scholarship suffers, the public interest suffers also. That the 
public is interested in the maintenance of a high standard of classical 
scholarship, is shown by the testimony of a most impartial witness, 
formed in a thoroughly different school from ourselves—the American 
writer Emerson. In his “English Traits” he remarks, with great 
truth, on the beneficial influence exercised on the tone of English 
journalism by the high classical culture of its educated contributors. 
Even in the Daily Telegraph, and the rest of the cheap daily and 
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weekly press, the civilising influence of classical education is constantly 
traceable. 

Let us not be understood to claim for Latin versification more 
than can fairly be conceded to it. No language but a man’s own 
mother tongue can afford free scope for the full expression of all his 
deepest feelings, his beliefs, or thoughts on the problems of his own 
day, for the utterance of himself. If, like Charles Lamb, who wished 
we had a “ grace before and after reading Shakspeare,” we were to give 
thanks for literary mercies, there are few for which we ought to be 
more thankful than for the Providential guidance which led Dante to 
abandon his original intention of writing the “ Divine Comedy” in 
Latin. 

But we must bring these prefatory remarks to a close. Let us, how- 
ever, notice the great difference between the Latin verse of earlier days 
and that of our own. That of our own times consists almost entirely 
of translations, a change which has come, within our own memory, into 
our schools and universities ; and one, in our own opinion, not to be 
regarded with unmixed satisfaction. But the verses of Sannazaro, of 
Vida,‘ and of Buchanan,* are original compositions. As writing for the 
whole world of lettered men, they wrote in Latin, as the language of 
the lettered world’s literary commerce. The new literatures of their 
own languages had not yet the prestige which centuries of popularity 
have now secured for them. ‘These earlier Latin compositions are, 
therefore, rightly included by Hallam in the “ History of Literature.” 
They stand on a totally different footing from the translations of our 
own day, though these, too, have an interest of their own. We subjoin 
a passage of Sannazaro. It is a passage not free from faults that even 
a school-boy could point out. It is, perhaps, not the most beautiful 
passage that might have been chosen as a specimen of his style. But 
it has, what most of these Latinists have not, what much of his own 
poetry has not—rea/i/y. And it has a certain pathos too. Indeed, 
we may certainly allow to him that “acer spiritus et vis” which is the 





« It is interesting to notice the passage in Dante’s “Convito” (i. 13), where he 
speaks of his affection for his dear native language (“questo mio Volgare”); and to 
compare it with Milton’s College Exercise (composed in his 19th year), in which he 
does honour to his 

“ Native language, that by sinews weak 
Did move his first endeavouring tongue to speak.” 


> Sannazarii Poemata. Venetiis, 1752. Parisiis, 1725. 
© Vide Poemata. Londini, 1732. 
4 Buchanani Poemata. Halle, 1834. 
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salt of poetry, though, unfortunately, some of the passages which display 
this most strongly are unfit for quotation. 

After telling his lady correspondent, Cassandra, how he first 
attempted pastoral poetry, then sacred poetry, then his “ Piscatory 
Eclogues,” then his “ Elegies ” 


‘* Molles elegos, miserabile carmen,” 
then tried his hand at compositions of a miscellaneous character— 


“ Queeque aliis lusi numeris, dum seria tracto, 
Dum spargo varios per mea dicta sales,” 


he refers to his faithful services in war, under his patron, the King of 
Sicily, whom, after the ruin of the nobility, he followed in exile into 
France, even to the borders of the Ocean, having twice crossed the 
frozen Alps, and ends with the following truly elegiac lament :— 


“ Et jam miramur, longo si pressa labore 
Amisit vires parvula vena suas ? 


Ergo, tanta mes quum sint dispendia vite 
Facta; potes nostram quisque dolere vicem, 

Quod non ingenio, quod non profecimus arte, 
Quod mea sit longo mens prope victa situ ; 

Quod mala subrepens imos, ceu pestis, in artus 
Irruerit, fracto corpore, segnities ; 

Nec pote jam lapse studium revocare juventee 
Ingenii quum sit tanta ruina mei. 

Tu saltem, bona posteritas, ignosce dolori 
Qui facit, ut spreto sit mea fama loco, 

Musarum spolierque bonis, et nomine claro 
Vatis, et heec ultro credar habere mala. 

Prosit amicitiz sanctum per seecula nomen 
Servasse, et firmam regibus usque fidem. 

Vosque vel ignavo vel tardo parcite, amici, 
Cui natura suas dura negavit opes ; 

Dum tamen ambitione mala atque libidine turpi 
Et caream invisee crimine avaritiee.” 


Far different from Sannazaro is his contemporary, Vida of Cremona, 
whose great talents, skill in description, and elegant and classical 
language are highly eulogised by Mr. Hallam, who, rightly in our 
judgment, concurs with Scaliger in rating him, as a poet, far below 
Sanrazaro. But we will reserve our quotatfon from him for a separate 
article which we meditate on Latin religious poetry. 

Our readers will willingly dispense with a specimen of Fracastorius, 
the greater contemporary of these two writers. His poem is on a 

N. S. 1867, Vou. III. oO 
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medical subject, a malady not to be named to ears polite. Yet the 
work is spoken of (we know not how far justly) as combining “ the 
most delicious poetry with the precision of truth.” 

George Buchanan, the “one man of genius” whom Dr. Johnson 
allowed to Scotland, is recognised (as Mr. Hallam informs us) by 
Scaliger as “unus in tota Europa omnes post se relinquens in Latind 
poesi.” We subjoin a taste of that poetry. It would be easy to find, 
in many obscure versifiers whom no one would think of disinterring, 
passages in more exact conformity with the classical standard ; but it 


would not be easy to find one more truly poetical. 


CALENDE MATH. 


“ Salve voluptas et nitidum decus 
Anni recurrens perpetua vice 
Et flos renascentis juventz, 
In senium properantis sevi. 
Cum blanda veris temperies novo 
Illuxit orbi primaque szecula 
Fulsere flaventi metallo 
Sponte sua sine lege justa, 


Talis per omnes continuus tenor 
Annos tepenti rura Favonio 
Malcebat, et nullis feraces 
Seminibus recreabat agros. 
Talis beatis incubat insulis 
Felicis aurse perpetuus tepor, 
Et nesciis campis senectee 
Difficilis querulique morbi. 


Talis silentum per tacitum nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritus 
Lethenque iuxta obliviosam 
Funereas agitat cupressos, 


Forsan, supremis cum Deus ignibus 
Piabit orbem, leetaque seecula 
Mundo reducet, talis aura 
Ethereas animas fovebit. 
Salve fugacis gloria seculi, 
Salve secunda digna dics nota, 
Salve vetuste vite imago 
Et specimen venientis sevi.” 


Perhaps for some few abnormal beings Latin verse, as such, has 
attractions ; just as to that (we hope mythical) “ Don” of the Common- 
room legend there was “no such thing as bad Port, though some Ports 
might be better than others.” We cannot go so far ourselves. But 
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we find room for a specimen of Henisius, though Hallam introduces 
his name in connection with the too true remark, that “the habit of 
classical imitation has weakened all individual originality in these 
versifiers.” Yet the following verses on a theme of sorrow, for which 
he not inappropriately invokes the halting muse of the Scazonic metre, 
as Milton has also done in his poem beginning, 


‘* O musa gressum que volens trahis claudum,”j 


have much of beauty, and as much of feeling as belongs to the compo- 
sitions of a litterateur. We do not expect .the songs of a litterateur 
to “gush from the heart.” The passage is styled, ‘ Querela de obitu 
amici.” 
* Miselle vates, lacrymisque lugende 

Suspiriisque, quotquot exprimi possunt 

Ex ore et imo pectoris penetrali 

Adhuc moraris illius sequi Manes 

Cujus suavi nune carebis amplexu 

Et ore semper? . .... .» 

At ille toto jam remotus it mundo, 

Totisque terris, in virentibus campis, 

Ubi suavis sibilat tepor venti 

Favoniusque lenis instrepit ramis 

Et aura pulchros frigerans parit flores 

Et fons per herbas candido strepens lacte 

Puros lapillos inter, irrigat terram 

Lenemque somnum Manibus piis suadet. 

Polusque dulci delicatior somno 

Molles rosarum desuper pluit nimbos 

Et liliorum lacteas nives spargit.” 


It is hardly worth while to refer to our own Milton. His Latin 
poems have a right to preserve a place among his works, but they are 
on everyone’s shelves, and they are, what we should expect to find 
them, forcible and readable. Passing by Grotius and others, we come 
to Casimir Sarbievius,® the Jesuit. Mr. Hallam remarks of him, that 
“he had read Horace, till the style and tone became spontaneous.” 
But he charges him with “ centonism.” Perhaps he hardly does justice 
to this writer, who seems to us to have the merit that belongs to but 
few of these writers of Latin poetry, that he is readable. Mr. Hallam 
himself allows that he never becomes prosaic. To us many of his lyrics 
seem very spirited, especially the appeals to the chivalry of Poland, 
to whose sons he calls to quit them like men in the struggle which 
Christendom had-to maintain with so much difficulty against the Turk. 





© Casimiri Sarbievii Lyricorum. Libri IV. Antverpiz, 1631. 
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There will be much in his religious erotics and esthetic Mariolatry with 
which the plain Englishman cannot sympathise; but it is scarcely possible 
not to sympathise with Casimir’s feelings as a patriot, and as a Pole, at 
a time when Poland felt herself to be the advanced guard of Chris- 
tendom—zpoxivdvvevovea t® BapBdpw. He sings with the double 
inspiration of the patriot and of the poet-preacher of a new Crusade. 
We extract the opening of his Ode to Liberty, which contains 
passages quite in the modern, not to say our own English, spirit. 


AD LIBERTATEM, 


*¢ Queenam revisas limina dulcius, 
Mavoriiarum maxima gentium 
Regina, Libertas, Polono 
Orbe magis Litavisque campis ? 
O providentis filia consilt, 
O faustitatis mater et otii 
Beata nutrix, O Polonez 
Primus honos columenque gentis, 
Quesita multo sanguine gloria 
Reperta multo! Regibus altior 
Ipsique majestate major, 
Et patrisee melior magistra 
Felicitatis, leniter attrahe 
Freenos, et imi nube super levem 
Suspende currum, qua refusus 
Vistuleas tibi propter undas 
Hine Lecchus atque hine Littavus aurcis 
Collucet armis, qua tibi civium 
Tranquilla tempestas ovantes 
Implet agros, prohibetque tota 
Late videri£ Non tibi sedimus 
Servile vulgus, sed genus inclyti 
Mavortis szternus Deorum 
Sanguis, Hyperboreoque clari 
Ab usque Leccho, legibus additum 
Optare Regem, fallere nescii 
Quemquam, nec invidere nati 
Extera, nec metuisse, sceptra, 
Suoque magni. Publica clarius 
Virtus per omnes emicuit gradus, 
Cum magna libertatis umbra 
Sceptra simul populumque texit. 
Tune non coactis nobile viribus 
Omne obsoleto vitat in otio 
Latere robur, tune aperto 
Ingenium volat omne campo.” 








f We do not pretend to be able to make sense of the words in italics, —S. U. 
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We make room also for an extract from Santolius or Santeul. Mr. 
Hallam, though he confesses that he “ had not read Santeul’s poetry,” 
speaks of him, on the testimony of French critics, as “ one of the best 
Latin poets whom France had produced, characterised by nobleness of 
thought.” 


* Hane sed enim observent legem, ne pulsa reducant 

Numina; nil fals& religione tegant. 

Non ideo incipiet retro sublapsa referri 
Res vatum! Hoc damno carminis auctus honos ! 

Naturse speciem mendax obscurat imago ; 
Aut vera aut veris fac propiora canas. 

Virgo verecundos tenui velamine vultus 
Celat, et hinc blando gratior ore nitet. 

Sic pulchrum pulchro Verum velabis amectu ; 
Auro inclusa micat splendida gemma suo. 

Scilicet is Vatum labor est, ut seria ludis 
Turpibus involvant dedecorentque jocis ! 

Quid faciant miseri, si non cantetur Apollo, 
Pierii colles, Pieridesque Deze ? 

Tum demum applaudunt sibi si rationis egentes 
Obtrudant cantus et sine mente sonos : 

Sed majora Deus preebet spectacula quam que 
Insanis Error ludit imaginibus.... 

Inspice res intus; mille argumenta ministrant, 
Magnaque vel minimis gratia rebus inest.” 


It is a reproof, and a well-deserved one, of the classicists, who 
certainly suffered themselves to be “half heathenised” (as some one 
has not unjustly remarked) by their darling ancients. 

We have before us also the “ Gardens ” of the Jesuit, Réné Rapin.® 
To those who join to a love of Latin verse, as such, an interest in 
horticulture, this graceful poem will no doubt be attractive, though, as 
Mr. Hallam justly remarks, “his subject or his genius has prevented 
him from rising high. He is the poet of gardens; and what gardens 
are to nature, that he is to mightier poets.” 

It is interesting to notice in this Latinist, the beautiful idea of nature 
“trying her prentice hand” on humble productions, while practising 
herself for some chef @aeuvre; an idea which Burns has popularised 
and made common coin. Mr. Hallam quotes the following lines, 
where the convolvulus is celebrated as the 


“Dulce rudimentum meditantis lilia quondam 
Naturse, cum sese opera ad majora pararet.” 





& Jo. Baptiste Santolii Opp. Ed. secunda. Parisiis, 1698. 
h Renati Rapini Hortorum Libri iv. Ultrajecti, 1672. 
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We have given as yet mo place to compositions of our own country- 

men. Yet we have before us “ Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta,”: 
printed at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, in 1692; and a “ Delectus 
alter” of 1698, printed in London ; besides the poems of Umbritius, 
1729, and many others. The “ Muse Anglicane”’j are not spoken of 
very respectfully by Mr. Hallam, though he acknowledges that they 
“display some liveliness of invention.” It is characteristic of these 
* Anglican Muses,” that one of the poems gives a curious and humorous 
account of the breaking up of a Conventicle, from which we give 
an extract :— 


*« Interea rostrum divine nuncius iree 

Scandit ovans, positisque in levum dactylothecis, 

Ter glaucos huc atque illuc circumrotat orbes ; 

Ter tussitque screatque, et ter levat sethera versus 

Sudantes digitos ; summisso murmure tandem 

Incipit, atque humiles imitatus voce susurros, 

Tanquam aliquid Divi admotam garriret in aurem. 
* a * 7 7 ” 


Jamque inflans bucas et pollice stans erecto 

Plenius ora rotat, jactisque ad sydera palmis 

Subsilit, et valido pulvinum concutit ictu. 

Nec mora, nec requies ; Meretricem protinus alto 

Culmine Romanam turbat, penitusque nefandam 

Ex imAé vellit radice superstitionem. 

Cancellos, sanctosque choros, altaria, tzedas 

Diripit, atque ipsam pariter cum sindone mitram, 

(Panniculos Antichristi de veste petitos.) 

Interea sudatque fremitque et pulpita quassat, 

Tamquam ageret quod suadet agendum; nec minus ipsum 

Tn Carolum distringit amare spicula lingue ; 

Illum etiam Pape addictum, sedisque Latins 

Cultorem inclamat, pravisque in devia ferri 

Consiliis, prorsus divini luminis orbum.” 

Muse Anglicane, p. 89. 
In the later volume we have poems by Addison on the barometer, 

on the puppet-show, and the game of bowls (no inappropriate subject 
for a Fellow of a College), and another on the wars of the Pygmies 
and the Cranes. In the same volume we have three Elegies and an 
Eclogue of Milton. We have two other thoroughly English if not 
Anglican subjects by Friend of Christ Church, one on Cock-fighting, 
the other on a Country Wake; and a third by Knapp of Magdalen 
College, on Bull-baiting. 





' Musarum Anglicanarum delectus alter. Londini, 1698, 
J Muse Anglicane. Oxon, 1692. 
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The Latin verse of our own Johnson (we say “our own,” for he 
owed to Sylvanus Urban his first introduction to the world of letters) 
is stamped with the force of his own character, though as Boswell said» 
“some of his sonorous hexameters were not Virgilian lines.” Johnson, 
however, has expressed in his own vigorous English, his dislike, his 
most just dislike as we think it, for those mere 


“ Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song.” 


Let us refer our readers, especially those intolerant of “ Nugs 
Latine,” to some spirited Alcaics in Tue GentLeman’s MaGazing, 
in the last century, which state so well the aim of the monthly periodical, 
as being to instruct by amusing, 

“ Fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem.” 


We must, however, grace these selections with a passage from Vincent 
Bourne’s* “Corolla.” Cowper could speak of “Vinny Bourne,” as 
“a better Latin poet than Tibullus or Propertius, and not inferior to 
Ovid.” Without endorsing the grateful pupil’s perhaps too partial 
criticism of the usher of his form at Westminster, we need not 
hesitate to speak of him as (so far as we can judge) the only writer, 
with the exception of Sannazaro, Casimir, and Buchanan, who has 
achieved excellence in original Latin verse; the only one whom, 
“lazy, indolent reviewers” as we are, we care to read for the intrinsic 
merit of his verse, independent of any interest in the literary history 
of the writer himself. One of the four great names in this branch of 
composition, then, is our own, while Italy, Poland, and Scotland claim 
the others. 

COROLLA. 


“ Herbule, adeste; At neque longam 


Vos quoque flosculi 
Et simul omnes 
Intertexite 

Mille colores 
Milleque odores. 
Sic redimite 
Phyllida nostram, 
Ut neque Flora 
Vestra decentior 
Aut dea sit ju- 
-cundior aspici. 


Sic redimitee 
Phyllidi gratiam 
Mille potestis 
Addere flores 
Addere flosculi ! 


Quotquot odores 
Quotquot honores 
Ver breve vobis 
Impetrat, idem 
Sol aperitque 
Claudit et idem ; 





* Poetical Works of Vincent Bourne. 


Talboys. Oxford, 1826. 
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Quosve recludit 
Forsan et alter, et 
Alter ab altero 
Proximus, et qui 
Nascitur illo 
Urit, adurit. 


Interit annus 

Et subit alter, 
Quem novus urget 
Et novus alter 
Intereuntem 
Interiturus. 


Quique recedit * 
Quiqui supervenit 
Alter et alter. 


Non datur setas 
Omnibus una ; 
Nec decet omnes 
Una superbia. 
Cedite Phyllidi 
Cedite flosculi ! 


Cedite ; sed ce- 
dendo dierum 


Quo fuga ritu 
Sed florescere Pergit, eodem 
Cernit eidem Dicite, et annos 
Phyllida form’ Ire, perire.” 


We are not insensible to the excellence of many of the compositions 
in the “ Musee Etonenses.” We should have been glad to have found 
room for a poem on “ Scandal,’”’ by Canning, and for some one of the 
copies of school-boy verses that furnished at Eton the omen and 
presage of the greater after-triumphs of the Marquis Wellesley. It 
is interesting to see the octogenarian ex-viceroy collecting these his 
 Primitiz,”! and giving expression, in Latin verse, to the feelings of 
Age— 

“Nec turpis senectze 
Nee cithar& carentis ! 


”? 


These poems, however, belong almost to our own day, which, as far as 
Scholarship is concerned, is the age of translation, as distinguished from 
the age of composition. 

Of the old school ourselves, we, Sylvanus Urban, lament the dis- 
continuance of original Latin composition. Original composition in 
the classical languages seems to us of great value as affording to the 
youthful scholar scope for the development of his own individuality, 
and calling forth faculties greater than those which are tasked by suc- 
cessful translation. Yet we acknowledge the soundness of the reasons 
which have led those who conduct education to prefer translations 
to original composition as an exercise and test of scholarship. Trans- 
lation is a discipline the yoke ‘of which it is most important the future 
scholar should bear in his youth. But the youth of promise at our 
great schools should also be accustomed to feel what there is in himself 
of native power, to try whether he has not wings to soar with. We 





1 Primitie et Reliquie. Auctore Hon. Marchione de Wellesley. 
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demur to Archdeacon Drury’s opinion, “ Acrioris ingenii vis in inter- 
pretando postulatur;” while we doubt not it is true that “ Plus exigitur 
calliditatis in electione ac constructione verborum ; exquisitior patet 
doctrine concinnitas in accomimodando linguz obsolete non sua 
idiomata.” 

The flowers of our modern Latin poetry (we speak of those of native 
growth) have been collected in the ‘“ Muss Oxonienses’”™ by the 
editors of the “ Arundines Cami,”” the “ Anthologia Oxoniensis,”° and 
the “Sabrinz Corolla.”? The latter is dedicated by the “ Tres viri 
floribus legendis,” to the muses of antiquity, with the prayer that 
they may not forsake Britain altogether. A similar apprehension is 
expressed by the editor of the “ Anthologia Oxoniensis.” 

But those who examine these anthologies, and Mr. C. Merivale’s 
version of “ Hyperion,”4 and the Translations of Lord Lyttelton," 
published in company with Mr. Gladstone, will not feel inclined to 
despair of the future of scholarship in England. There are flowers here 
which the world should, as Milton says, “ not willingly let die.” And 
we owe a debt of gratitude to those who have collected and preserved 
them. 

We have left ourselves little space to do justice to these anthologies. 
Those who can appreciate finished scholarship, cannot fail to find in 
them much to interest, to entertain, and to delight. They are well 
worthy of a place on the shelves of those who still delight in the lan- 
guage of antiquity, and in the classical studies of their earlier days. 
But the handsome volume in which Mr. B. Quaritch has brought ont 
Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Gladstone’s translations deserves special notice. 
It is almost an edition de ure, and it is a book not undeserving of a 
place on the drawing-room table; and certainly some of these transla- 
tions have great merit, to say nothing of any interest that may attach 
to compositions to which Mr. Gladstone dedicated some of his few 
hours of leisure. 

Among Mr. Gladstone’s contributions to this volume it may be 
interesting, in connection with the antecedents of his life, to notice 
that the best are a translation from the Italian of Manzonai’s fine 





™ Muse Oxonienses. J. Vincent, Oxford, 1840. 

" Arundines Cami. Ed. tertia, Cantabrigie, 1846. 

° Anthologia Oxoniensis; edidit W. Linwood, M.A. Longmans, 1846. 

P Sabrinz Corolla. Bell & Daldy, Ed. altera, 1859. 

4 Keatsii Hyperion. Latine reddidi C. Merivale. Macmillan, 1863. 

* Translations by Lord Lyttelton and the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 
2nd Edition. B. Quaritch, 1865, 
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poem on the death of Napoleon, and a translation, after the manner 
of the medieval hymns, of the well-known “ Rock of Ages,” which we 
subjoin :— 
“ Jesu, pro me perforatus 

Condar intra Tuum latus, 

Tu per lympham profluentem, 

Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 

In peccata mi redunda 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


“Coram Te, nec justus forem 
Quamvis tot’ vi laborem, 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans indefesso ; 
Tibi soli tantum munus; 
Salva me, Salvator unus! 


“ Nil in manu mecum fero, 
Sed me versus Crucem gero ; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 
Opem debilis imploro ; 
Fontem Christi quero immundus 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 


“ Dum hos artus Vita regit ; 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit ; 
Mortuos cum stare jubes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes ; 
Jesu, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus.” 


We have no concern at present with Mr. Gladstone’s English transla- 
tions from the Latin, Greek, or Italian; but should this book be 
republished, we should recommend the omission of the last stanza of 
his version of Catullus’s ode in imitation of Sappho, 


“ Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum, est.” 


Lord Lyttelton’s translations, both into Greek and Latin, are worthy 
of the Senior Classic of his year, nor (which is something more) are 
they unworthy of the originals. Not to speak of the Greek version of 
the Lotus-eaters, he has given Latin translations of the “ Godiva” and 
the “(Enone ;” the latter a poem full of passages of great difficulty* as 
well as of great beauty, and one which well deserved to be, as it were, 
translated back into the language which supplied the materials worked 





* Lord Lyttelton feels and confesses this difficulty. He prefaces his translation 
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up by the Laureate, with a power not inferior to that of those great 
ancient masters themselves. 

We give a translation of a passage to which it is, perhaps, impossible 
to do justice in Latin— 


**Tda meam, genitrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem. 
Desiit : et Paridem, promisso munere letum, 
Vidi ego tendentem cum optato brachia pomo ; 
Sed Pallas, nudos semota ubi constitit artus 
Effulgens, humerosque hasté trajecta nitentes, 
Dum super in niveosque sinus iramque genarum 
Excubias agerent immoto lumina vultu, 

‘Te colito; te nosce ipsum :’ (sic casta Dearum) 
‘Te regito; hic itur summi ad fastigia regni. 
Nec tamen hunc libeat sectando queerere finem : 
Sponte aderit. Sapiens unus, cui ponere rectam 
Vivendi steterit normam, qui ducere norit 
Venturi impavidum securus temporis zevum.” 


Among the books deserving notice here are the “ Prolusiones”* of 
another old Etonian, Mr. Raleigh Trevelyan, who has lately passed 
away. This little volume, which has reached a second edition, contains, 
besides a Latin Essay which gained the Bachelors’ Prize at Cambridge, 
several of his school-boy verses. They do no discredit to Eton. It 





with the modest heading, “Ut potui eximium hoc carmen Latine reddidi—L.” 
But we think that a somewhat reverse approximation to the full rendering of the fol- 


lowing lines was possible. 
“To live by law, 


Acting the law we live by without fear, 
And, because right is right, to follow right.” 


. . . . . ~ + 


“ Till the full grown will 
Circled through all experiences, pure law 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” 


We must also express our dissatisfaction with the rendering of the best line in the 
“ Godiva ;” 
‘“‘ Thus she rode on, clothed over with chastity.” 
by 
“ Sic ait et vestem sumsit sibi nuda pudorem.” 


Johnson said that Chesterfield was only a wit: ‘“‘a wit among lords, nota lord among 
wits.” Lord Lyttelton, we need not say, is something more than “a scholar among 
lords.” - But we must wield our censorial virgula with stern impartiality, or our 
expressions of high admiration for the translation of “(Enone,” as a whole, will be 
worth little indeed. ' 

Prolusiones. Auctore Raleigh Trevelyan, A.M. Macmillan, 1865. 
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would have been well, however, if the donor of the prize for the 
poem on the Death of Nelson had not stipulated for 300 verses at 
least! In our opinion, however, Mr. Trevelyan excels in original com- 
position rather than in the art of translation. 

The versions and other poems of the “ Fasciculus”" of Messrs. 
Gidley and Thornton are of very unequal merit, and in spite of some 
good renderings, as, for example, that from Milton’s “ Hymn on the 
Nativity” at the close of the volume, we regret that we cannot assign 
them a place at all on a level with the “Translations of Lord Lyttelton 
and Mr. Gladstone,” or the “Arundines Cami,” or the “ Anthologia 
Oxoniensis.” 


NUGH LATINA.—No. XII. 


Nor seldom clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 
Not seldom evening in the west 


Sinks smilingly forsworn. 


The smoothest seas will sometimes prove | 


To the confiding bark untrue : 
And if she trusts the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 


Th’ umbrageous oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 


But Thou art true, Incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure, Thy plighted word 


No change can falsify. 


Ut crebrd rutilis cincta coloribus 

Se profert meditans insidias dies : 

Ut sepeé occiduas adproperans aquas 
Rides, Hespere, perfidum. 


Nec rard Oceanus ve! malé credulis 


| Tranquilld ratibus fronte dolos movet, 


| Passi et perfidiam fallere sepits 


Norunt equora navite. 


Pompa quercus item luxurians come, 


Si quando tonitru concutitur polus, 


Spondens hospitium, fulgura desuper 


Arsurum in caput intulit. 


Humani at generis summe Pater, Deus, 
O pro terrigenis Qui poteras mori, 
Tu si quid miserans annuis, integram 


Prestas pollicitus fidem. 


E. WALFORD. 





* Fasciculus. 


Ediderunt L. Gidley et R. Thornton. 


J. Parker & Co., 1866, 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.} 


A PLEA FOR SMALL BIRDS. 


1. Mr. Ursay,—I hope you will allow 
me the use of your columns to denounce 
what may be called the national vice of 
bird-killing. It is one of those vices which 
society does not care to recognise as a 
vice, because it is so common, and is tole- 
rated or winked at. Where is the parent 
who does not take his children, for amuse- 
ment, to find birds’ nests, and to carry 
home with them the eggs and the young? 
Thus, among children, this hideous sin is 
universally indoctrinated as something 
harmless and pleasing! Thus the harden- 
ing of the heart is taught with the child’s 
first lessons in reading and with its 
prayers; and it grows up callous to all 
the finer feelings of humanity, and be- 
comes in its turn “a breeder of sinners.” 
Ina walk of two or three hours on a fine 
Sunday morning about two years ago, I 
saw from ten to twenty parties of boys 
and young men, actively engaged in 
birds’ nesting. At a moderate calculation 
they destroyed that day full a thousand 
eggs and young ; and this slaughter went 
on, and yet goes on, in the summer 
seasons daily, although Sunday is the 
favourite day with the large class of un- 
educated idlers. Even in some schools in 
Kent, Iam told, the children are urged 
to destroy the young of small birds, to 
support by so doing the principles of 
those cowardly adults who at the festive 
board produce the heads of their victims 
as something worthy of boast, as may be 
seen by referring to the printed rules of 
the sparrow clubs. One of -these, esta- 
blished not far from Dartford, is before 
me. Its objects are thus coolly set forth : 
“That this club be established for the 
purpose of destroying sparrows, bull- 
finches, chaff-finches, blackbirds and 
thrushes, which abound in and about 
the various parishes.” Then come the 


“rules” regulating the number of heads 
to be produced at their nights of meeting, 
&c.; the whole preceded by the names 
of the chairman, treasurer, and secretary, 
who, no doubt, glory in thus seeing their 
names in print. But the killing of birds 
goes on throughout the year. In the 
winter months, when they at times be- 
come deprived of food, then their enemies, 
men and boys, are upon them; and with 
merciless severity, as if they were hunt- 
ing noxious animals, shoot them down, 
or net and trap them. Those who catch 
them on a wide scale in nets are, I am 
told, persons who mostly live by poach- 
ing, but who somehow ever contrive to 
avoid legal punishment, and are counte- 
nanced at times for frauds of a certain 
kind, such as stealing evergreens at 
Christmas for the decoration of shops, 
houses and churches,, These persons can 
at any time produce for your table a hare 
or a brace of pheasants, and for a sparrow- 
shooting match will catch you any number 
of birds. I have seen them at work at 
night with nets, catching the birds roost- 
ing in the ivy of the Strood National 
Schoolrooms, and, very recently, in the 
ivy of the church. They can earn money 
easier in this way than by hard, honest 
working. 

Can we wonder at the increase of the 
insects which destroy our fruits, and at 
the great loss sustained by those who 
have extensive orchards and gardens? 
The birds are the only possible agents to 
counteract the deadly unseen insects 
which are every hour being bred almost 
everywhere. Nature has formed the 
bird's eye for detecting insects where the 
eye of man is useless. Wholly destroy 
the birds, and the fruit is wholly de- 
stroyed. At Hartlip,some years ago, in 
the face of truth and facts, the sparrows 
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were exterminated entirely as being in- 
jurious! The orchards were immediately 
covered with the webs and nests of in- 
numerable caterpillars and other insects ; 
and in two years it was calculated that 
over 1000/. was lost in consequence of 
this insane slaughtering. But far more 
startling instances could be adduced ; and 
yet we see no steps taken to stay the 
evil! I, Sir, look more to youth than to 
the hardened man, who has steeled him- 
self into erroneous convictions, and will 
never part with them but with life. It is 
not so with boys: they are to be reasoned 
with; and if the country gentry and 
clergy would make friends of them and 
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explain the nature and use of birds, and 
their importance in the great scheme of 
Providence, I am assured they would soon 
be induced to be protectors instead of 
destroyers of the birds; and they would 
thus find doing good much more grateful 
and profitable than working evil. 

“Retia cum pedicis, laqueosque, artesque 

dolosas 
Tollite; nec volucrem viscaté fallite virga : 


Perdite si qua nocent ; verum hee quoque 
perdite tantum.” 


Iam, &c., 
C. Roacu Surru. 
Strood, January, 1867. 


“ ANECDOTE OF O'CONNELL.” 


2. Mr. Urnsay,—I very much regret 
that the above anecdote *should have given 
pain to the grandson of O’Connell; 
but you will agree with me that the 
natural pride of a man jealous for the 
fame of so great an ancestor has led him 
to put an interpretation upon my words 
which was neither implied nor intended 
by me. You would not have inserted my 
anecdote, and I would not, most certainly, 
have sent it to you, had I supposed that 
Mr. O’Connell would have been so hurt 
by it. I heard the story from the late 
Mrs. Bland, in the presence of others, and 
she was a woman who entertained any- 
thing but a dislike to Dan. As to the 
number of times he stopped at Derriquin, 
it is not worth while to discuss the point. 
The two men were intimate ; and I know 
that the very earliest recollection I have 
—as a small boy—is that of seeing Dan 
at Derriquin. 

I gave the anecdote as an instance of 
the ready wit and humour of the greatest 
man that Kerry has produced—a man 
rarely equalled for both qualities—one 


never surpassed for self-sacrifice and 
chivalrous devotion to principle, and who 
left a name upon which I would not wil- 
lingly, even if I had the power, cast any 
imputation. 

Mr. Bland and O’Connell were, I be- , 
lieve, very early friends—were, in fact, 
fellow-students at the Temple, both being 
intended for the law; and though their 
politics differed widely in after years, 
they retained their friendship to the last. 
At my grandfather’s funeral, no one out- 
side the circle of his immediate relatives 
was more visibly moved than Dan. 

I conclude, Mr. Unsan, by again ex- 
pressing my regret that I should have 
inadvertently done what it certainly was 
not in my mind to do.—I am, &c., 


James F, Funuer. 


Killeshandra, Jan. 8, 1867. 


P.S.—My mother, who is still alive, 
and who was told the above anecdote by 
her mother, can fully confirm all I have 
stated. 


KING CHARLES’S BIBLE.» 


3. Mr. Unpan, — As it may be in- 
teresting to the readers of Tuz GuntiE- 
MAN’s Macazine to have a fuller account 
of King Charles’s Bible, and of the evi- 
dence upon which I rest my claim to its 
being the one given by the king to Bishop 
Juxon on the scaffold, I venture to ask 
space in your pages for the following par- 
ticulars. 

The Bible is a quarto volume, hand- 





* See ante, p. 90. 
b See vol. ii., n.s., July, 1866, p. 70. 


somely bound in gold stamped leather. 
The royal arms with the initials C.R. are 
impressed on the middle of each cover, 
and the rest of the space is filled with a 
pattern of the tudor rose, the thistle, and 
the fleur-de-lis. The book was originally 
tied together by two broad blue ribbons, 
but one of these has been torn from the 
cover. The Bible shows evidence of 
having been in constant use. The date is 
1629, the 4th year of King Charles’s reign. 
On a blank leaf at the end of the volume 
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is written, “ Juxon, Compton, Gloucester- 
shire.” 

There is a curious genealogy from 
Adam to Christ in the commencement, a 
shield, with a separate device, being given 
to each of the 12 tribes. There is also a 
map of the countries mentioned in the 
Bible, in which the Mediterranean is 


were all baptised unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea.” The map is filled with 
illustrations of the chief events in the 
Old and:New Testament, with passages of 
Scripture written underneath ; but some 
of the illustrations are so small or so 
badly engraved, that it is difficult to 
discover what they mean. 

The history of the Bible from the time 
it passed into Bishop Juxon’s hands to 
the present date is as follows. Bishop 
Juxon (in this neighbourhood he is never 
known by his title of Archbishop) retired 
at the time of the Commonwealth to his 
estate at Little Compton, a small village 
about a mile and a half from my house. 
The Bishop was on terms of close inti- 
macy with the Joneses of Chastleton, who 


King Charles's Bible. 
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called the “ Middle Earth Sea.” In this 
sea there. is depicted a mermaid comb- 
ing her hair, and holding in her hand a 
glass ; also Jonah’s whale, Leviathan, and 
four ships. The Israelites are represented 
in the act of passing through the Red Sea, 
followed by the Egyptians, and below the 
verse from 1 Corinthians, chap. 10., “ They 


were staunch royalists; and, as I men- 
tioned in my former letter, he performed 
Divine Service according to the Church of 
England every Sunday during the Com- 
monwealth at Chastleton House. 

Bishop Juxon died in 1663, at Lambeth, 
and was succeeded in his estate by his 
nephew William, who had been created a 
baronet in 1661. Sir William Juxon 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Walter of Sarsden. His eldest son, by 
whom he was. succeeded, married 
Susanna, daughter of John Marriott, Esq., 
of the county of Suffolk, and died with- 
out issue in 1739; his widow afterwards 
married Viscount Fane, whom she also 
survived. Lady Fane died in 1792, and 
was buried at Little Compton. On her 
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marriage with Lord Fane, however, she 
left this country, and on that occasion 
gave the royal Bible to Mr. John Jones 
of Chastleton, who had lately succeeded 
to this estate. 

Mr. John Jones died in 1813, leaving 
the property of Chastleton first to his 
brother, Arthur, for his life, and then 
to ‘my father, John Henry, 2nd son of 
W. Whitmore, Esq., of Dudmaston, on 
condition of taking the additional name 
and arms of Jones. 
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The two Mr. Jones, John and Arthur, 
both considered the Bible as one of their 
greatest treasures. You will thus see that 
there can be very little doubt indeed as to 
the authenticity of the Bible, coming, 
as it did, to us in so direct aline from 
Bishop Juxon.—I am, &c., 


Witiram WuHirtmore Jones. 


Chastleton House, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
Dec., 1866. 


LAZAR HOUSES. 


4. Mr. Urnsay,-—Your correspondent, 
Mr. Hoste (see vol. ii. n.s. p. 499), has 
requested further particulars relative to 
the history and numbers—past and pre- 
sent—of English Leper or Lazar Houses. 
I beg to inform him that in Camden's 
“ Britannia” mention will be found of 
between forty and fifty hospitals of lepers, 
situate in the following counties: Essex, 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Bucks, Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Berks, Gloucester, 
Derby, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
Cheshire, Middlesex, Durham, and York- 
shire. In Allen’s “Guide to London” 
allusion is made to a “ Lock Spital, or 
Lazar House,” that formerly stood in 
Kent-street, Southwark; the same work 
also states that the present St. Giles and 
Seven Dials was originally a quarter for 
lepers, which is the reason of its early 
vile reputation. 

Martin, in his “ Natural History of 
Somerset,” speaks of a hospital for lepers 
founded at Shirburn by Bishop Pudsey, 
and also alludes to a bath and hospital for 
lepers, or lazars, that was established at 
Bath. Mr. Nall, in his ‘‘ Guide to Great 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft,” makes men- 
tion of two lazar houses having formerly 
stood near the town of Yarmouth. 

In the “Antiquarian Itinerary” an 


account will be found of the hospital of 
St. James, at Dunwich, Suffolk, and also 
of one at Tunford, Kent, together with 
some interesting particulars of St. Nicholas’ 
hospital at Harbledown, near Canterbury, 
and an illustration of the font. The 
latter naturally suggests an inquiry, as it 
would seem unlikely that any family re- 
lationships would exist in places of that 
description. In Usher's “London and 
Persepolis,” however, it is recorded that 
“the lepers in Persia are yet allowed— 
horrible as it may seem—to live together, 
contract marriages, and thus perpetuate 
the curse through an entire race.” 

So also Miss H. Martineau, in her 
“ Eastern Life,” states, concerning the 
“lepers, sitting at the Zion Gate, that all 
their lives long they have no society be- 
yond their own miserable company ; and 
these intermarry, so that there are chil- 
dren born into their cursed life—born to 
give their parents something to hope for 
a few years, and then to show the disease, 
and die by inches under it.” 

It is also remarkable that “ Lazar 
Houses” were most frequently found in 
the “ Eastern Division” of England. 


I am, &c., 


W. M. Brooxgs. 
Accrington. 


MR. BOUTELL’S HERALDRY. 


5. Mr. Urnsan,—The very gratifying 
terms in which you have been pleased to 
speak of my “ Heraldry,” induce me to 
hope that I may be permitted to address 
to you a very few words in explanation 
of the passage in my third edition, page 
471, which contains the expression “ Eagle 
of the German Emperors.” 

I have used this expression on the 
authority of the Roll of Arms of the xiiith 
century, No. 6589 of the Harleian Collec- 


tion, now printed in Archseologia, xxxix, 
and most ably edited by Mr. W.S. Walford, 
F.S.A. This Roll commences thus :— 

“L’Empereur de Almaine: d'or vng 
egle espany ove deux testes sable.” 

“ L’Empereur de Constantinople: gules 
erusuly d’or vn crois passant d'or a 4 
rondells d’or en les 4 quarters et in chescun 
rondell yn croise®.” 

“Le Roy de Almaine: d’or yn egle 
displaye sable.” 
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Then follow the armorial ensigns of the 
Kings of England, France, &c. 

Mr. Walford’s remarks on this “ early 
example of the double-headed eagle for 
the Emperor of Germany (sic), associated 
with the single-headed eagle for the King 
of Germany,” are most interesting. He 
refers to a MS. copy of M. Paris’ “ His- 
toria Minor,” in the British Museum, of 
about 1250, .... in which this eagle 
occurs several times unmistakeably for the 
Emperor of Germany (sic): and, in a 
note on this passage Mr. Walford adds :— 
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“ My attention was directed to these very 
early examples of the heraldic use of the 
eagle with two heads for the Emperor of 
Germany by Sir Frederick Madden.” 

In my own very brief notice of foreign 
heraldry, I felt bound to speak of the 
double-headed eagle in like manner, as 
the ensign of “the Emperor of Germany.” 
—I am, &ce., 

Cnar.zs Bourznt. 

Penge, January 10, 1867. 

P.S.—My work is published, not by 
Messrs. Longmans, but by Mr. Bentley. 


SPENSER AND THE EAST LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 


6. Mr. Urnsan,— The biographers of 
Edmund Spenser state that after he had 
taken his degree at Cambridge he retired 
for some time into the North of England 
and resided with his friends, During this 
sojourn he composed his “Shephearde's 
Calendar ;” and tradition says that this 
was done at what is nowa farm-house, near 
Hurstwood, once the residence of a branch 
of the Towneleys. The dialect of this part 
of East Lancashire is somewhat peculiar ; 
inasmuch as it contains a large admixture 
of words derived from the Danes and 
Northmen who conquered and colonised 
this portion of the county of Lancashire. 
I therefore examined the “ Calendar,” 
with a view of ascertaining whether any 
peculiarities of the dialect could be de- 
tected, and I soon found abundant proof 
that Spenser’s countrymen and shepherds 
made a liberal use of the East Lancashire 
dialect. A somewhat hasty perusal fur- 
nished the following list; only two or 
three of the terms in which are to be 
found in the South Lancashire dialect as 
given by Collier (Tim Bobbin), Bamford, 
Heywood, and Picton. 


List of Words at present in use in Hast 
Lancashire, all of which occur in 
Spenser's “ Shepheardes Calendar”—- 


1. Brag=to boast ; “he’s allus brag- 
gin.” N.B. The Lancashire dialect has 
no final g, when pronounced by natives. 

2. Balk=to hinder; “he balked him.” 

3. Brent=brunt=burnt, as by fire. 

4, Carking=complaining, finding fault. 
fe 5. Chaffered = bargained ; “chaffered for 
i L 

6. Conna=can not. 

7. Crank=lively, well; “as crank as 
ever.” 

N. S. 1866, Vor, III. 


8. Cuddie = Cuthbert ; “ Kester 0’ 
Kuddys.” 

9. Daffadowndillies=daffodills, yellow 
flag. 

10. Doleing=crying, with a low wail. 

11. Gang=to go; “t’back parlor bell 
rings; Billy, gang ye.” 

12. Gate = road, way, river-course ; 
* goin a gate wi’ him.” 

13. Greeting =whining, like a dog. 

14, Haveour = behaviour, good man- 
ners, “ make thi haveour to em.” 

15. Kirk=church, as church-kirk. 

16. Lever=liefre=rather, “ ayd lever 
go.” 
17. Ligg=lig=to lie down. 
18. Melled=meddled=touched ; “ he 
melled on me.” 
19. Mickle=size; “ whot a mickle he 
20. Mizzle=to rain slowly, to leave a 
company one by one. 

21. Narre=nar=nearer, “a nar road.” 

22. Perk=peark=brisk, lively ; “ he’s 
us peark us a robbin.” 

23. Quick = wick = alive; “‘ it’s wick 
yet.” 

24, Smirk=smart, nice, smiling; “ he 
smirked away like a fop.” 

25. Snebbe=to snub=to insult. 

26. Sich=such; “sich a gettin up 
stairs.” 

27. Sic=such like, the same as before. 

28. Sithens=since then; “I’ve nod 
bin sithens.” 

29. Thilk=each one; 
lass.” 

30. Thewed=managed, contrived. 

31. Tickle=easily let off; “ its us tickle 
us a mausetrap.” 

32. Tooting =looking slyly about. 

33. Totty =trembling, half drunk. 

P 


is 


“T love thilk 
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34. Wend=to go, to travel slowly. 

. 85. Wimble = brisk, lively, moving 
rapidly about; “he’s us wimble us a 
hummobee.” 

86. Woode=crazy, mad. 

To these might be added, ‘‘ Kenst= 
knowest thou?”; “ Yond=out there ;” 
“ Chips=small pieces of wood, or paper ;” 
and many more. I therefore think that 
there is here another strong argument in 
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favour of the conjecture that the poet 
Spenser was resident in, and most pro- 
bably a native of East Lancashire. The 
illustrations which I have ventured to 
give of the peculiar meaning of some of 
the terms do not occur in the “Shepheardes 
Calendar,” but the poet uses them in the 
same sense.—I am, &c., 
T. T. Witx1nson, F.R.A.S, 
Pickup Terrace, Burnley. 


BELPHAGOR. 


‘7. Mr. Urnsan,—Some remarks in 
“The Month,” prefatory to an Italian 
legend called “Old Misery,” tempt me 
to say a few words respecting the ancient 
story of “ Belphagor,” which Niccolo 
Machiavelli, of political celebrity, has 
wrought into a novella. 

Thisstory might, at a first glance, appear 
to be open to the condemnation of those 
people who, as “The Month” observes, 
anathematize such productions at once as 
“irreverent and profane.” But, on taking 
a nearer view, I think it may be redeemed 
from such a judgment. Belphagor him- 
self is by no means an orthodox devil, 
neither are the infernal regions, from 
which he issues forth to find a wife, a 
scriptural hell, but a mixture of Dante's 
“Inferno” and the Orcus, or Hades, or 
Hell, of the Greeks and Romans. 

Then the story has been considered as 
an undeservedly hard hit at the fairer 
portion of creation. 

I do not think Machiavelli after all does 
take such a very bad view of women. 
There appears to have been much more 
jesting at the expense of shrews in the 
mediseval times than now; and Onesta 
is nothing more than a shrew, only Bel- 
phagor was not so fortunate as Petruchio 
in taming her. The shrew was an insti- 
tution in those days, and even writers of 
the present day (for instance, the author 
of a paper on Sandwich, in “Oncé a 
Week”) throw a stone at her. Added to 
which, as far as my opinion goes, I have 
always considered that Shakespeare enun- 


ciated a great truth, or perhaps I should 
more properly say, insinuated one. Katha- 
rine made twice as good a wife as Bianca. 
However, this is beside the question, and 
has nothing to do with Machiavelli. 
Dunlop says of Belphagor, “ He is only 
unfortunate .... nor did anything occur 
during his abode on earth that testified 
the power of woman in leading us to final 
condemnation.” And Roscoe says, “ part 
of the humour of the story seems to con- 
sist in Belphagor’s earthly career being 
cut short before he had served the full 
term of his apprenticeship.” 

The story is a very old one, and was 
originally told in a Latin MS., now lost, 
but which is stated to have been in the 
library of St. Martin de Tours. 

Another Italian novelist, named Gio- 
vanni Brevio, gave an edition of the story 
in 1545. Machiavelli’s was not printed 
until 1549, eighteen years after his death, 
and it is supposed that both writers took 
the incidents from the Latin MS. Also 
Straparola gave an edition of it. 

So it does not seem like a modern 
devil-story would: there is a medizeval 
halo (?) about it. 

In conclusion, I suppose it is super- 
fluous to mention that in these few lines 
I have made use of information obtained 
by others, in order to assist in bearing 
out the point I wish to establish, that the 
epithet “ profane” can scarcely~be applied 
to such quaint old myths as Belphagor. 

I am, &c., 
Nox. 


ARMS OF THE PROTECTORATE. 


8. Mr. Urnsax,—“ Curtosus” (in vol. 
ii. p. 638), writing as an advocate of “ the 
sciences of genealogy and heraldry,” is yet 
heedless enough to assert, that “the man 
who said ‘Take away that bauble,’ quar- 
tered his own arms with those of Eng- 
land.” 


This, surely, is a very inaccurate state- 
ment. The “arms of England” are gene- 
rally understood to be the three golden 
leopards, passant guardant, on a field of 
gules, which are still displayed by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. The Protector 
Oliver did not quarter his personal arms 
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with these; mor were they used at all 
during the Commonwealth. At that 
period, St. George’s Cross was substituted 
for the royal leopards or lions; but 
neither did Oliver quarter his own arms 
with that. His personal coat was placed 
over the arms of the State in an escut- 
cheon of pretence, just as the coat of 
Nassau was subsequently placed surtout 
by King William III., and the armorial 
insignia of Brunswick, Lunenburg, and 
Hanover by George I. and his successors. 

I find the following account of the 
heraldry of the Protectorate in that useful 
manual, Parker's “ Annals of England,” 
1857, iii. 8 :— 

“The royal arms were systematically 
defaced during the period of the Com- 
monwealth, and the States’ arms substi- 
tuted, being, after the reduction of Scot- 
land, the cross of St. George, first and 
fourth ; the saltire of St. Andrew, second; 
and [the harp] of St. Patrick, third. The 
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Cromwells placed their arms, a lion ram- 
pant guardant argent, on an escutcheon 
surtout, sable.” 


In which I have corrected the word 
“that” of St. Patrick, to “the harp.’ 
In the next page I observe that mention 
is inadvertently made of “the saltire of 
St. Patrick,” instead of St. Andrew. 

If heraldry can claim rank as a science 
at all, that rank certainly is mainly de- 
pendent upon precise accuracy. Its know- 
ledge or its utility, as an accessory of 
history and biography, is very little if at 
all advanced by mere flourishes of trum- 
pets, or romantic legends, or enthusiastic 
sentiments; but those who are desirous 
to recommend it to that popular accepta- 
tion which in their opinion it well de- 
serves, must be careful to frame their state- 
ments with scrupulous exactitude. —I 
am, &c. 


J.G.N. 


REV. LEONARD TWELLS. 


9. Mr. Urnsan,—In reply to an in- 
quiry on p. 781 of the Ist vol. of your 
New Series, allow me to say that some 
short account of Rev. Leonard Twells 
(erroneously styled Afatthew Twells) is 


contained in Nichol’s ‘Bib. Topog. 
Britannica,” vol. iii, No. ii. Part i, 
p- 189, of “ Reliquie Galeans,” from 
which it appears that he died Feb. 19, 
1741-2.—I am, &c., L. L. H. 


KNOBBERDS. 


10. Mr. Urnsan,—Can any of your 
readers help me to the meaning of the 
word “ Knobberds”? It occurs in a bill 
of diet supplied to the Privy Council at 
the Star Chamber, Westminster, in the 
thirty-seventh year of Elizabeth. I imagine 
it to be some fish, as the context runs 


thus: “in shrimps xvjd., in xij whitinge 
xiijs., in xij knobberds ijs. vjd.” &c. &c. 
If you can assist me in the matter, I shall 
feel greatly obliged.—I am, &c. 

Grorce Manners. 


Croydon, Jan. 23, 1867. 


CHURCH RESTORATION, 


11. Mr. Ursan,—lIt is seldom I am in- 
duced now to take up my pen as an anti- 
quary, but I still have my thoughts 
leaning that way, especially as I have 
walked through forty-two counties in 
England and Wales. 

While engaged on the “Magna Bri- 
tannia” for Lysons, I visited profession- 
ally Exeter Cathedral. Amongst other 
drawings made there for that work, 
I executed one from the monument of 
Bishop Stafford, which effigy was sur- 
mounted with a canopy beautifully ex- 
ecuted in alabaster, which in time had 


become much injured. That was in 1821. 
About twenty-five years afterwards I again 
visited the Cathedral, and observing to 
the verger, with regret, that it still 
remained nearly in the same state, he 
made this remark: “ Ah, sir, since that 
time it has been restored, but malicious 
and unfriendly persons to the Church of 
England have reduced it to the same 
state as when you drew it for the County 
History.”—I am, &e., 


Tue ITINERANT ANTIQUARY, 
Nov. 16, 1866. 
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Histoire du Regne de Henri IV. By M. Auguste Poirson. (Prix 
Gobert de 1857 et 1858). Vols. 1—8. Third Edition. (Paris: 
Didier. ) 

M. Porrson belongs to that school of historians which has shed for the 
last thirty years such lustre upon French literature. Like M. Michelet (we 
mean the Michelet of the time anterior to the Revolution of 1848), 
M. Guizot, M. Augustin Thierry, and M. Henri Martin, he has earned a 
well-deserved celebrity by industry combined with undoubted merit as a 
writer ; and the work we purpose noticing to-day will occupy a permanent 
place among the best productions of the kind which modern France can 
boast of. 

The “* Histoire du Régne de Henri IV.” has already reached its third edi- 
tion ; strictly speaking, therefore, it is not a new book ; but the alterations 
introduced into it by the author would amply justify a compte-rendu, if it 
was ever necessary to apologise for drawing the attention of the public to a 
work of standard merit. 

We must remark, in the first place, that M. Poirson, whilst carefully 
revising his narrative, has taken particular pains to improve the style. 
Critics were unanimous in finding fault with it for a certain heaviness—a 
want of artistic skill, which spoiled the general effect of the composition. 
*¢ T/ostéologie d’ Henri IV.,” one journalist said, ‘‘ et ses muscles aussi sont 
au complet ; j’y voudrais encore son sang, les battements de son coeur, sa 
vie nerveuse et ses saillies.” There is, no doubt, some danger for the 
historian in dwelling too much upon the setting of the jewel; one is 
tempted to make undue sacrifices to mere taste, and occasionally even 
accuracy is compromised when it cannot be made to look dramatic. But 
M. Poirson was the last man to fall into that defect ; and he has, with the 
best possible grace, adopted the suggestions offered to him by his reviewers. 
The question of style, however, is, after all, a secondary one in a work of 
history ; and it is to the subject-matter itself that we would call, in the 
next place, the attention of our readers. 

What was the state of Europe and of France when the last Valois king 
expired at St. Cloud? The royal authority, seriously compromised by the 
vices of Henry III., had passed, so to say, into the hands of the Guises. 
*¢ The treaty concluded in April, 1589, certainly restored some strength to 
the Crown ; but the dagger of the monk Jacques Clément had struck its 
fatal blow before any decisive measures could be taken against the rebels, 
and on behalf of the pacification of the State. Henry IV., whom the 
fundamental law of the nation called to the throne, was necessarily doomed 
to see his rights contested for a certain time, at anyrate. . . . His 
adversaries attacked his title from the civil and political stand-point. They 
excited the population against him in the name of two ideas equally false. 
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1st. That heresy disqualified him from reigning over France. 2nd. That, 
named king, he would immediately make use of his authority for the purpose 
of destroying Catholicism.” If we now consider what the disposition of the 
noblesse was at that time, we shall see that it had no kindly feeling towards 
the Crown ; in fact, it seemed as if the days of feudalism were about to be 
revived, and the national unity broken up once more. The provincial 
parliaments, composed chiefly of the creatures of the Guises, scarcely took 
the trouble to conceal their factious temper ; whilst the want of police, the 
heaviness of taxation, and the distress consequent upon a protracted civil 
war ruined the nation and increased everywhere the spirit of discontent. 
We thus see clearly the magnitude of the task which Providence had reserved 
for Henry IV., and the difficulties he had to overcome. , 

Before dealing with the events of the reign, M. Poirson has devoted an 
introductory chapter to a discussion of the principles of public law raised by 
the accession of the King of Navarre. Is it true, first, that the Ligueurs 
could claim, on behalf of their pretensions, not only right in general, but the 
axioms of public law which obtained in France at that epoch? No; for 
the Catholics had not even the excuse that, in fighting against him, they 
were standing up for the defence of their religion. Henry of Navarre had 
given ample proof of his intentions to maintain perfect liberty of conscience ; 
and the solemn declaration which he made on the third day of his reign was 
sufficiently explicit on that score. It was further alleged by some that the 
Liqueurs had given to themselves new political institutions, which they were 
determined to uphold. But, as M. Poirson observes :— 


“They merely proclaimed as their king the old Cardinal de Bourbon, uncle of 
Henry IV., under the name of Charles X.; and recognised the Duke de Mayenne as 
Lieutenant-General of the Crown of France. Thus they retained the monarchical form 
of government, far from inventing or selecting anything new : they vitiated, it is true, 
the old institutions in two different ways. The order of succession followed since the 
days of Philip de Valois was overthrown—that order by which, at the successive 
extinction of each branch of the royal family, anarchy and confusion had been pre- 
vented. The Maire du Palais, Mayenne, was invited to seize upon the supreme 
authority, and the Ligueurs encouraged the Guises to usurp the crown over the 
Bourbons, just as they had helped them lately to dethrone the Valois. Such were 
the beautiful innovations introduced by the rebels, and for the success of which they 
did not hesitate to light up once more the torch of civil war.” 


It is impossible to justify the Ligue on the plea that it acted in conformity 
with some exceptional statute or decree, 


“ By their votes of October 18th and November 5th, 1588, the States-general assem- 
bled at Blois had, it is true, excluded Henry de Bourbon from the succession to the 
throne, and declared him guilty of iése-majesté divine et humaine, notwithstanding 
the opposition made by Henry III. But, in the first place, that assembly was the 
result of corrupt elections, and it was publicly sold to the Guises. Supposing, 
besides, that their votes were legal : still the sentence of proscription directed against 
the Bourbon king remained null. For, according to the constitution then in force, 
the votes of the States-general had no power beyond that of expressing a mere wish : 
they only became law when the king had adopted and sanctioned them by his edicts. 
Now the last edicts of Henry III. recorded his alliance with Henry de Bourbon, and 
the acknowledgment of this prince’s rights to the throne.” (Poirson, vol. i. p. 5.) 


The sentence of excommunication fulminated by the Pope, is another fact 
which the supporters of the Ligue make much of. Here, too, M. Poirson 
finds them guilty of illegality; for it is well known that the Gallican 
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Church never consented to recognise as valid the bulls which the Pope alone 
published : the Holy See had not the right of placing the kingdom under 
interdiction, and the temporal authority of monarchs was declared to be 
absolutely beyond the control of the Church. 

We need go no further in our refutation of the claims falsely set up by 
the Ligue—not only M. de Chateaubriand, but several other influential 
writers, have endeavoured, nevertheless, to stand forth as its apologists, and 
they have, inthe name both of democracy and of absolutism, undertaken 
the task of justifying what was, in point of fact, the ‘“‘ Reign of Terror ” of 
the 16th century. The best answer tosuch rash theories is to be found in 
M. Poirson’s excellent book. : 

The first volume begins with the accession of Henry IV. to the throne, 
and takes us as far as the declaration of war against Spain, in the com- 
mencement of the year 1595. It contains a stirring narrative of the 
struggles which the king had to go through in order to reconquer his 
dominions inch by inch ; and when the war was over, we see the disgraceful 
seidshness which led the principal chieftains of the Ligue to sell their 
support, their courage, and their allegiance to the new sovereign. M. 
Poirson remarks (p. 643) that the morality of these rebels and the sincerity 
of their religious faith may be judged from the course they adopted towards 
Henry IV. after his abjuration of Protestantism. ‘If religion had been 
their true motive of opposition, it is quite clear that they ought then, at 
least, to have submitted unconditionally. They all, on the contrary, taxed 
their obedience at the most enormous sums of money. For all, therefore, 
religion was only a pretence, and the means of satisfying their ambition ; 
they turned rebels and liguewrs in order to obtain offices and high positions 
which they could not have had otherwise. Thus Vitry, in stipulating with 
the king, received the governorship of Meaux, the promise of a commission 
as captain of the guards, and a sum of 168,890 livres (618,137 francs of 
the present day) ; La Chatre required his confirmation in the dignity of 
marshal of France, the governorship of Orléanais for himself, that of Berry 
for his son, and 898,000 livres (3,209,974 francs), Brissac did not give up 
Paris to Henry IV., he sold it, on consideration of the title of marshal, 
besides 1,695,000 livres (6,205,164 francs). Villars surrendered the city 
of Rouen, it is true ; but at what price /—the government of part of Nor- 
mandy and the post of Admiral of France ; to say nothing of more than 
3,470,800 livres (12,703,128 francs).” It would be tedious to go through 
all the items of these shameful bargains ; but we may just say here that the 
sum total which the king had to pay amounted to more than 32,000,000 livres, 
or 118,000,000 frances, being equivalent to 4,720,000 pounds sterling. There 
was no option, however, and Henry IV. deemed himself happy in thus 
settling with the chiefs of the French nobility, although, hearing a sermon 
preached on the text, “Render to Czsar the things which be Czsar’s,” 
&c., he observed, with much truth: ‘Ventre saint-gris, on ne m’a 
pas fait comme & César, car on ne me I’a pas rendu & moy, on me I’a bien 
vendu /” 

What a gloomy description historians give us of the state of the country 
during those troublous times. Nine towns levelled with the ground, two 
hundred and fifty villages burned, one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
houses destroyed, the greater part of the churches plundered and demolished, 
the country districts ravaged by the soldiers of all factions, commerce 
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interrupted, manufactures at a standstill, the public debt amounting to 
245,000,000 frances. 

It was impossible, nevertheless, for the monarch to think yet of peace, 
and the power of Spain must be crushed at any rate. The account of 
the final reduction of the Ligueurs in the provinces and of the war against 
Philip II. and the Duke of Savoy, occupies the chief part of M. Poirson’s 
second volume ; we have also a narrative of the circumstances which led 
to the promulgation of the edict of Nantes, a history of Biron’s conspiracy . 
and death ; and we are introduced to the first acts of Sully’s administration. 
When this great man entered the council of finances, two things had to be 
done: the most urgent was the procuring of three or four hundred 
thousand crowns, which were absolutely necessary to carry on the war; in 
the second place, the new minister had, of course, to become acquainted 
with all the details of his office: to see how the taxes had been raised, 
what they produced actually, what they were capable of producing. It 
will easily be supposed that in the course of this inquiry, Sully had to 
battle against opposition on all sides; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and only by dint of the utmost energy, that he succeeded in his 
arduous task. Some idea may, perhaps, be formed of the malpractices 
which had gradually crept into the administration of the finances, when it 
is known that by the mere suppression of everything which bore a suspicious 
or downright fraudulent character, the minister got together 50,000 crowns, 
that is to say, 1,500,000 livres, which, according to the present value of 
money, would be worth 5,490,000 francs (219,600/.—Poirson, vol. ii, 
p. 257). 

We are thus led to say a few words on the home policy of Henry IV., 
his administration, and the measures he introduced for the development 
of the arts of civilisation. All these points are most completely and 
clearly examined in the third volume of the work we are now noticing. 
It may be remarked, in general, that the government of Henry IV. had 
no resemblance with the absolutism which was established by Richelieu 
and completed by Louis XIV. At first sight, it might appear that our 
assertion is contradicted by the facts, for the legislative as well as the 
executive power was notoriously in the hands of the sovereign; he fixed 
every year the amount of taxation, and even settled by edicts and decrees 
questions of general utility as they presonted themselves. But all this was 
only theoretically true: occasions continually arose when the nation had to 
be consulted on financial difficulties and on disagreements occurring between 
the several orders of the state. Then the reforms, the required measures, 
were immediately voted by the deliberating assemblies convened for the 
‘purpose, and the king had only the task of providing for the carrying out 
of the resolutions determined upon. 

The only point which we cannot see in the same light as M. Poirson is 
the conversion of Henry IV. to Roman Catholicism. It seems beyond a doubt 
that the famous sentence. ‘‘ Paris vaut bien une messe,” attributed to the 
king, has no authority whatever ; at the same time the whole episode of 
the conversion itself was nothing but a farce from beginning to end, and 
the most extraordinary—let us say the most deplorable—part in it was 
that which Sully consented to play. It only shows how thoroughly tired 
everybody was of civil dissensions, and how eagerly people caught at the 
event which seemed most likely to put an end to them. Considered in 
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itself, the abjuration of Henry IV. was a lamentable piece of hypocrisy 
on all sides; but we believe that, had it not taken place, the King of 
Navarre could never have ascended the throne of France. 

We shall revert to M. Poirson’s important work as soon as the con- 
cluding volumes are published, 


Handy-Book of Rules and Tables, for Verifying Dates of Historical 
Events, and of Public and Private Documents, §c., §e. By John J. 
Bond. (London: Bell & Daldy.) 1866. 

A Calendar for the Correction of Dates ; both in the Old Style and in 
the New Style, Sc. By John Gairdner, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 


Berore the publication of Sir Harris Nicolas’ ‘* Chronology of History” 
(which still remains one of the most valuable reference books for the 
table of every historical student), attention to accuracy in the dates of 
historical documents was almost impossible. Historians and editors of 
records, before that time, had regarded as of no account the difference 
between Old Style and New; the various times for the commencement of the 
year :—and the actual terms of the ‘* Regnal Years” of our own sovereigns 
had not been so much as thought of. The book had many faults and many 
defects ; yet none so great as to banish it even now from our desks. For 
ancient chronology and foreign computations of time, for example, it is of 
little value ; and Professor De Morgan’s *‘ Book of Almanacs,” Mr. Drew 
Snooke’s ‘‘ Brief Astronomical Tables,” and Von Gumpach’s ‘‘ Helfsbuch 
der Rechnenden Chronologie,” show what has been done, and what might 
have been done for the universal verification of dates ; just as Ideler’s 
Manuals do for ancient and foreign modes of computing time. Mr. Bond’s 
new work, just as Sir Harris Nicolas’ did, concerns itself most with the 
English medizeval modes ; and so far it is of especial value. In a note at 
the end of his preface, Mr. Bond challenges a comparison with Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ work, in certain respects ; and as we have compared the two books, 
we are able to say that in those respects, Mr. Bond undoubtedly bears away 
the bell. For the student of English history, and the searcher in the 
public records, Mr. Bond’s book is indispensable ;—we could not give it 
higher praise. 

Perpetual calendars have been for the most part ingenious toys, used as 
such for a time, and then laid aside and forgotten. Mr. Bond’s ought to 
have been an integral part of his book; but it is very slightly attached to 
his book, and is sure to be lost soon ; and though it is, like several others, 
very clever in its principle, in use it is very awkward. You must find out 
the Sunday letter in the book, and then take out the calendar and set it ; 
when you want a far more expeditious means of procedure. 

This is provided by Dr. Gairdner’s ‘‘Calendar for the Correction of Dates,” 
which is one of the simplest of the simple amongst such contrivances ; the 
principle of which can be learned in a minute, and which can be put in use 
in the tithe of a second. Apparently complex, it is the most uncomplicated 
thing of its kind. There are no “Sunday letters,” no ‘* Golden numbers,” 
nothing to distract the wayfarer in the land of dates. There are seven 
days in a week; each century must begin on one of them; each year in each 
century also must begin on one of them; and each month in each year! 
Voila tout! By two or three touches of a small rotating disk, you fix the 
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initial week-day for century, year, and month, and you have the calendar 
of that month. 

If the intelligent publishers of this exceedingly clever ‘* Calendar” would 
issue a new edition of it, larger in size, and—instead of having a rotating 
disk, and a fan-like form—with parallel perpendicular columns, and a sliding 
bar for the week-days, it would be an absolutely perfect ‘daily indicator ” 
for all time, past, present, and to come ! 


De ? Humanite. Par le Docteur Bodichon. (Bruxelles: A. Lacroix, 
Verboekhoven, et Cie.) 1866. 


In this age of bookmaking it is positively refreshing to light upon a work 
that has not been intended for popularity, and could only have originated 
from severe and solitary thought, Dr. Bodichon will surely “fit audience 
find not few ;” he has not cared to make either the title, style, or subject- 
matter of his book attractive : he has simply and honestly given the world 
the carefully sifted opinions of many years, and wishes them to be accepted 
for what they are worth. The book is difficult to deal with from a critic’s 
point of view. One is startled with the downright sincerity of it. It is 
not the author or the author’s achievement that occupies one’s thoughts, 
so much as the man and the conditions of life, mental and moral, of which 
his book is the result. If a writer’s character is to be guessed from his 
work, we have here one of those fine but isolated thinkers who have 
nothing in common with the foibles of humanity, and write from an Olympus 
of scientific thought. 

The writer starts from the creation of the world, and gives us some 
curious speculations as to the origin of the various races, the different 
geologicai eras, and those other large questions, the solution of which em- 
ploys so much time and ingenuity. But what interests us far more than 
the writer’s cosmogony, and strikes us as being far more valuable to the 
world of thinking men, are his moral theories. These theories will be 
found to form a sequent whole which will guide the reader through the 
mazes of the book like the silken clue of Ariadne. The unthinking 
reader might indeed lay down Dr. Bodichon’s work with the complaint 
that it wanted coherence and plan. But if we have any reason to trust 
in our own judgment, never was a book so clearly mapped out and so 
conscientiously filled in as this De ? Humanité. 

The leading idea of the book may be stated in a very few words, and 
yet so consistent is the author, and so is he persuaded of the truth of his own 
theories (without which persuasion, who indeed were a theorist ?), that there 
is not a page which does not do the duty of an outwork to the citadel. 

Humanity has been treated much as the foot of a Chinese woman, and 
only wants the removal of a ligature or two to grow into fair proportions. 
The greatest enemies to progress have been those giants and slaves, whom Dr. 
Bodichon emphatically calls ‘‘ les fils de démon,” such as the Scyllas, the Tamar- 
lanes, the Catharines, the Pizarroes, the Napoleons of all history. The saviours 
of humanity, or ‘‘ fils de Dieu,” have been the men of science, of invention, 
of sanctity, of progress, such as Melanchthon, Wilberforce, Washington, 
Watt, Stephenson. ‘There is no panacea to the existent evils but freedom 
and positive science, and no country promising itself so fair a future as 
America. 
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These are some of the principal points in the writer’s text, and it will be 
worth while to consider them as borne out in his chapter on the first 
Napoleon. It must be remembered that Dr. Bodichon’s book appears from 
a Belgian press, and that every page breathes of the most uncompromising 
liberalism, or anti-Bonapartism. We certainly find this monograph on the 
first Napoleon as racy a bit of history as we have read for many a day. 
Take the following quotations :— 


“ He was promoted by the Bourbons and became their assassin; he was by turns 
Jacobin, terrorist, trimmer, republican, upholder of universal suffrage, upholder of the 
law of primogeniture, democrat, aristocrat, Corsican towards France, Frenchman to- 
wards Corsica, Mussulman, Christian, the sword of democracy against aristocracy, and, 
en revanche, that of the aristocrat against the people. He approved of him who has 
assassinated one of his enemies; gave a reward to the would-be assassin of Wellington ; 
violated the secrecy of letters, and the rights of the people, regarding men numerically 
only. He called himself a rock hurled into space, without responsibility to God or man; 
he was the concentration of the spirit of egotism; he invariably sacrificed men, principles, 
intellect and material things to his own passions, and invariably with prodigious art. 
This art would alone suffice to make the first Napoleon one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles in humanity. The East was always the country of hisdreams. There men are 
nonentities. They are subservient to a master ; and thus, as he said, ‘on peut travailler 
en grand His hatred against free thought extended to the salons of society. 
He called Tacitus a writer of romance, and Gibbon a chatterer, because they stigmatised 
the crimes of emperors. He was the enemy of Voltaire, of Rousseau, of Necker, of 
de Stat, of T.-B. Gay, of Gall, of Montlosier, and, in fine, of all dead or living writers 
who possessed an independant spirit. He wished to whitewash Roman history in 
order to exalt Cesarism. He patronised a host of penny-a-liners and journalists, such 
as Montgaillard, Fontanes, Lacéptde. He suppressed those plays that were likely to 
arouse free thought and human dignity..... Asa general, he was full of craft. As 
a ruler, he was full of lies. After Trafalgar, he announced, ‘ that the bad weather had 
occasioned the loss of some ships.’ On leaving the army in Russia, he said, ‘ that the 
soldiers had abandoned their general.’ To deceive his fellowmen was one of his most 
constant and most complete enjoyments. Everything with him was calculation and 
mathematical precision One of the largest intellects on record; making of 
war an amusement, not a personal policy ; without belief, religious, moral, or politic; 
profoundly despising human nature; the greatest known egotist, possessing a pro- 
digious genius in craft, mystification, in administrative and ruling power, a giant who 
has caused France and Europe to retrograde; by his acts and influences—Bonaparte is 
> most complete and powerful incarnation of evil that has ever taken human 
shape.” 


The writer adds :— 


“T have never sought to publish this monograph in France, because every thought 
which does not recognise this man as a demi-god is not permitted to appear in print. 
The powers that be permit us to discuss the nature of God, of Christ, and not of 
Napoleon the First ! 

“ Progressionists ought to make a pilgrimage to Waterloo, not to glorify the defeat 
of the French army, but to contemplate the spot where the enemy of the human race 
fell a victim to his own excesses.” 


The writer gives some extremely acute and suggestive pages to the 
subject of Algeria, which are all the more valuable as he was one of its first 
colonists. 

The colony of Algeria is by no means a strong point in French vanity, and 
we fancy that no one states the case for and against better than the present 
writer. Neither siding with the vehement philo-Arabe, nor with the anti- 
colovist party, nor wholly with the philo-Kabyle or Berber, he calmly 
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surveys every side, and gives his opinions with that downright conciseness 
which characterizes the whole book. Was there ever so bungling a system 
under the sun as the government of poor victimised Algeria, with its 
governor-general, who is of no more account than a humble avocat, unless he 
be a sort of Warren Hastings, with its bureaux Arabes, where the Bach Agha 
browbeats the Agha, and the Cheik cheats the Caid, and every one puzzles 
the unlucky chef out of his wits, with its military divisions, its impost-ridden 
commerce, and its unhappy division of administrative labour? The Algerian 
press clamours, and with reason, for the privilege of representation in the 
Chambers ; the colonists send groans and remonstrances with every fair 
wind to Marseilles ; the Arabs show their discontent by burning villages and 
farms by wholesale ; the locusts are driven inward by the sirocco and 
devastate the country ; so that what with one thing and another, Algeria is 
by no means a haven of rest. Whilst hoping for better times, we can but 
regard Dr. Bodichon’s book as one of the most remarkable productions of 
Algerian soil, and indeed one of the most remarkable books of the century. 
The thoughts are bold, suggestive, and matured, whilst the style in which 
they are clothed is picturesque, striking, and logical. The leading spirit of 
the work is pure, unartificial, philosophic humanity. Sympathy with the 
suffering, encouragement to all pioneers of civilisation, a passionate love 
of liberty and justice, a deep craving after something higher and better 
than mere utilitarianism—these are the more striking characteristics of Dr. 
Bodichon’s writings ; and, though a Frenchman, he writes justly and en- 
thusiastically of England. With regard to the author’s doctrines of the 
pernicious effect of too much poetry and art, we are wholly at issue, but 
for them we refer the reader to the entire work, of which the following 
passage gives a key :— 

“La vraie civilisation n’est pas l’élégance d'un sentiment, d’une passion, d'une 
classe de citoyens ; c'est l'aisance générale, & peu pres égale; c’est la viabilité mul- 
tipliée, la sécurité pour tous: la chou poussant plutdt que la rose; c'est un million 
dépensé 4 faire construire mille maisons, plut6t qu’un seul palais, ou cent mille 
paletots de coton, plutdt que cent habits chamarrés d’or.” 


Beethoven's Letters (1790—1826). From the Collection of Dr. 
Ludwig Nohl, and that of Dr. L. R. Von Kéchel. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. (Longmans. 1866.) 


Bretuoven’s letters, though of very inferior interest, artistically, to those 
of Mendelssohn, translated by the same hand, are nevertheless a collection 
which the world of art could not well afford to do without. They give a 
mirror of this most great, most human, and most unhappy of composers, 
which no one —musical or unmusical—could read without strong interest. 
Imprudent kindness to the unfortunate, roughness to the stupid, and un- 
sympathising severity towards the ill-disposed, and a hearty jocularity towards 
his intimates alternating with complainings which, were it not for his afflic- 
tion, we should call querulous,—these are what we find in the letters of a 
man whom the world has long decided to be one of her greatest. There is 
little of the sesthetic in Beethoven’s letters ; what there is occurs chiefly in 
those addressed to ladies. They are mainly personal, and often would be 
but the merest commou-place were Beethoven a common man. Sometimes 
he sets a short letter to music throughout, prefixes a musical address, or 
subjoins a musical postscript ; sometimes indulges in playful distortions of 
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names, or puns upon them ; or addresses a man as ‘‘ Confounded little 
quondam musical Count,” or ‘‘ Samothracian villain.” Many of the letters 
are of interest, as bearing upon the business arrangements connected with 
the great composer’s art productions,—arrangements in which the artist, as 
usual, was frequently a victim,—while the paper written to be opened after 
his death, in which the great master deprecates the harsh judgment of the 
world—not upon his works, respecting which he betrays no misgiving, but 
upon his temper—and pleads his tantalising affliction, is one of the most 
touching documents ever penned. There is almost nothing of self-criticism, 
and literally nothing in the shape of criticism of others; and yet no one 
who would thoroughly understand Beethoven, can well hope to do so with- 
out perusing this collection. If after persuing it the reader should fail to 
conclude that the great artist in sound was one of the most worthy, as well 
as the most gifted of mortals, it will be, we think, from an inability to 
make allowance for the effects upon a naturally excitable temperament ot 
one of the cruellest of afflictions which could fall upon a man whose soul was 
in music, and whose bodily infirmities robbed him of the power of hearing. 


Chronique Latine de Guillaume de Nangis, avec ses Continuations. 
Nouvelle Edition, publiée par la Société de l'Histoire de France. Par 
H. Géraud. (Paris : Renouard.) 


Tue edition of Guillaume de Nangis published by the Société de I’Histoire 
de France, is not the first we have of that old chronicler, but it is the most 
complete, and it has the additional merit of being far handier than the 
ponderous folios of d’Achery’s ‘‘Spicilegium” and the ‘* Recueil des Historiens 
de France.” Let us, therefore, thank M. Géraud, and the learned society 
whom he represents, for the elegant volumes with which they have presented 
us ; and in order that we may the better feel the importance of the chro- 
nicle so judiciously edited, let us in the first instance try to ascertain who 
Guillaume de Nangis was. 

Whilst preparing a biographical account of the old annalist, M. Géraud 
had at his disposal a very limited stock of materials. D’Achery’s preface is 
remarkably meagre on the subject ; we find quoted likewise two memoirs 
contributed by Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye to the Transactions of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and an unpublished notice by Germain 
Poircier. These sources, combined with some additional details collected by 
M. Géraud himself, constitute all the authorities which are available for a 
life of Guillaume de Nangis ; and we may judge how unsatisfactory they 
are, when we reflect for a moment that they have all been derived from an 
old memorandum of payments drawn up during the 13th century, and 
found by Dom Poircier. Guillaume tells us that he is a monk ; he also gives 
us his name in full, but such is the whole amount of his information, When 
was he born? What were his parents? What social position did they 
occupy ? No one can tell. The name Gulielmus de Nangiaco does not even 
prove that he was a native of Nangis. We know tolerably certainly that 
he belonged to the Benedictine order, and that he resided habitually in the 
abbey of St. Denis. From the date of the document discovered by Dom 
Poircier we ascertain Guillaume de Nangis to have filled the post of keeper of 
the records at St. Denis between 1289 and 1299 ; he did not live, appa- 
rently, long after the year 1300, for all the printed editions, and most of 
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the MSS., give that date as the last in his chronicle. We may also remark 
that Guillaume’s name does not occur in the old account-books of the abbey 
of St. Denis subsequently to the year 1299. It would be perfectly useless to 
go here into the controversy which this circumstance has occasioned, eape- 
cially as those who find fault with the date 1300, do not venture to add 
more than three years to the life of the annalist. It will be better to turn 
at once to the works themselves. 

‘* L’histoire de ses ouvrages,” says Sainte-Palaye, ‘‘ n’est pas aussi stérile 
que celle de sa vie.” By way of confirming this assertion, we shall enume- 
rate the productions bearing the name of Gulielmus de Nangiaco. Ist. A 
history of St. Louis and of Philip the Bold, in Latin; 2nd, A Latin chro- 
nicle, extending from the creation of the world to the year 1300, also in 
Latin ; 3rd. A small chronicle of the kings of France, in French. With 
respect to the history of St. Louis, we may say that it is not an original 
work, the annalist professing to have availed himself of the labours of other 
writers, particularly Geoffroi de Beaulieu, confessor of Louis IX., and 
Gilon de Reims, monk of St. Denis. The chronicle composed by the latter 
writer is now lost, but we have not much reason to regret it, if Guillaume 
has transcribed it as faithfully as he has done the narrative of Geoffroi de 
Beaulieu. The life of Philip III. deserves, perhaps, greater confidence still. 
Here the historian related, not what he knew from hearsay, but the facts 
that had been taking place under his own notice; and concerning which, 
therefore, he could hardly be supposed to fall into any mistake. Some 
critics have found fault with Guillaume de Nangis on account of the con- 
fused character of his narratives, and the intricacy of his style. This remark, 
M. Géraud observes, cannot apply to the Latin chronicle. Here the 
language is both simple and clear, and if, for the times which have preceded 
him, he is generally sparing of details, it is quite the reverse when he treats 
of contemporary events. He merely relates, and never passes judgment ; 
he abstains from praise, even when praise would be certainly quite justifi- 
able. His dislike of flattery, which Dom Poircier had already noticed, is 
quite evident in the dedication to Philip the Fair of the lives of St. Louis 
and Philip the Bold. He is satisfied with offering to the reigning monarch 
a pattern of conduct, and he declines indulging in the panegyric which 
seems perfectly natural under such circumstances, Here, as well as in 
all his works, when he praises, it is only the dead. If we would appre- 
ciate, as it deserves, the dignity of Guillaume’s silence, we must compare 
it with the tedious and everlasting panegyrics of Rigord and Gulielmus 
Brito. 

It is easy to find in the works of Guillaume de Nangis the spirit of the 
times during which the author lived. No other general idea pervades them 
but that of the complete submission due to the temporal and spiritual 
powers, The greatest misdeeds of the kings of France are recorded without 
either note or comment, as if a king could never be wrong. The author 
scarcely breaks through that reserve when the interests of the Church are at 
stake. Thus the tithe known by the name of ‘* Dime Saladine,” and the 
evils which resulted from it for the clergy, were, in his opinion, the causes 
which brought about a renewal of the war between Henry Plantagenet and 
Philip Augustus, and consequently postponed the third crusade. At the 
same time, whilst ascribing to the king of France and to his barons the idea 
and establishment of the tithe, Guillaume de Nangis takes good care to 
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make the collectors responsible for the violent measures it led to. Let us 
make one quotation on the subject :— 

“ Consilio Philippi regis Francie: et procerum regni ejus agitur, ut ad auxilium 
peregrinorum {in Terram sanctam profecturorum] res et mobilia universorum deci- 
mentur; quod quidem in grandem perniciem est conversum, quia plures ex his qui 
decimationes exigebant violentius ecclesias aggravabant, ex quo peccato creditur 
accidisse quod iter propositum transmarinum impediretur.”—p. 91. 


We need scarcely say our author takes the part of Thomas & Becket 
against the king of England :— 

“ Rex Anglise Henricus cognoscens in quanto honore sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis, 
archiepiscopus a domino papa Alexandro eoret susceptus, et quod in Pontiniaco locum 
sibi mansionis elegisset; cum jam in ipsum desevire non posset, in suos inaudito 
crudelitatis genere debacchatus est.”—p. 59, sub an. 1164. 


And especially whilst relating the prelate’s tragical end :— 
“Sanctus Thomas Cantuarie archiepiscopus, tricesima die postquam in Angliam 
applicuit, quarto kalendas Januarii occisus est ab impiis ministris Henrici regis 


Anglie . ...glorioso martyrio factus Deo gratissimum sacrificium vespertinum.”— 
p. 63. 


The popularity which the chronicle of Guillaume de Nangis enjoyed during 
the middle ages is attested by several well-known circumstances. We may 
just state here, for instance, that for the last thirty years of the 13th 
century the compilation known under the name of ‘ Grandes Chroniques,” 
and generally held as a kind of national monument, is hardly anything else 
but a translation of Guiilaume’s life of Philip III., and of his later annals. 
The fact, besides, that official continuators, if we may so say, were selected 
to take up our historian’s work where he had left it, and to carry it on, 
shows plainly that the old Benedictine chronicler was viewed in the light of 
the French historian, par excellence, 

The question now suggests itself : who were these continuators, and what 
is their merit? M. Géraud has devoted to the elucidation ‘of that point two 
chapters in the introductory essay, and we shall endeavour to present here a 
résumé of his remarks. 

It is difficult to understand how a critic so habitually accurate as d’Achery 
should have ascribed to one person the continuation of the chronicle of Guil- 
laume de Nangis between the year 1301 and 1340; for we find at the date 
1317 the following passage, which, as Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye observed 
long ago, sufficiently puts the subject in its right light :— 

“Et quoniam ili qui antea scripserunt a decimo quarto anno et circiter, de 
Bavaro, qui se regem Romanorum dicit, nihil scripserunt; idcirco ab ejus electione 
sumens exordium, licet aliquantulum tactum fuerit superius, hic annotare curavi, 
cum factis preecedentibus,” &c.— Vol. ii. p. 6. 


Down to the year 1340, three different individuals appear to have under- 
taken in succession the task of carrying on the interesting work of Guillaume 
de Nangis. Their train of thought, their style, their opinions, offer, as we 
have already hinted, a great degree of similarity with the ‘‘ Chroniques de 
France ;” but subsequently to the last named date, the spirit of the two 
compilations differs quite as much as it previously agreed. In the hands of 
Chancellor Pierre d’Orgemont, the ‘‘Grandes Chroniques” became the direct 
expression of the monarch’s views ; whilst on the other hand, a new continuator 
of Guillaume de Nangis, making himself the mouth-piece of the popular 
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grievances, concludes the chronicle by a violent pamphlet directed not only 


against the nobility, but against the king. Who is that bold revolutionist of 
the 14th century ? that member of his majesty’s opposition ? who thus took 
the liberty of finding fault with the feudal system? a person from whom 
certainly no revolutionary sentiments might have been expected,—a monk, 
and what is more, a jovial kind of monk, a Gallican Friar Tuck. Only 
fancy a Carmelite, commenting on the miracle performed by out Lord at 
Cana, and finding nothing better to say by way of practical exposition than 
the following Rabelaisian couplets :— 


“ Pleust 4 Dieu, pour moy esbatre: 
Qu’en tenisse trois los ou quatre, 
Voir une isdrie toute plaine! _ 
Si en buvroie 4 grant alaine.” 


Ana ~ .en what a picture of idleness and neglect of duty conveyed in the 
five lines we shall now quote :— 
“ Moult aise sui quand audio 
Le prestre dire In principio ; 
Car la messe si est finée. 
Li prestres a fait sa journée, 
Qui veult boire si puet aler.” 


Jean de Venette, othervise called Fillon, last continuator of the chronicle 
of Guillaume de Nangis, was evidently a monk malgré lui ; but his merits 
as an annalist cannot be questioned. He acknowledges frankly the incor- 
rections of his style : ‘‘ad ea... . recitanda,” says he, “ me verbis rudibus 
applicabo ruditer, cum sim rudis.” This statement is perfectly true ; but if 
we go beyond the mere outward garb in which the thoughts are dressed, if 
we consider the subject-matter itself, how decidedly superior Jean de 
Venette is to his predecessors! Instead of a bare recital of facts, a colour- 
less narrative where no trace can be found of critical appreciations, we have 
now to deal with a philosopher, a judge, a partisan, who has formed his 
opinion respecting the characters and the events amidst which Providence 
has placed him, and who is not afraid of expressing that opinion. He has 
no talent whatever as a writer, and his style will not bear investigation ; 
but he possesses the great merit of strong convictions, and in his pages 
history assumes a dramatic shape—an animation to which medieval chro- 
nicles have not accustomed us. 

Jean de Venette belonged probably by his birth, and certainly by his 
sympathies, to the inferior classes of society, to what M. Géraud designates 
as le petit peuple. He accepts as a challenge the famous nick-name Jacques 
Bonhomme, applied by the nobles to the rural population of France, and 
Jacques Bonhomme becomes his hero. The miseries of the people alone 
excite his compassion, their virtues call forth his praise, their triumphs 
rouse him into enthusiasm. Indeed, Jean de Vinette has been often 
accused of being a kind of 14th-century sans-culottes, a rabid democrat; the 
charge, however, is destitute of foundation. Our chronicler claims on behalf 
of the people neither right nor prerogative ; he believes that all the burdens 
to which they are subjected are sacred obligations which they must discharge 
from conscientious motives ; on the other hand, he maintains that, in return 
for these onerous duties, they are entitled to the protection of their feudal 
lords. If Jean de Venette is so indignant against the nobles, it is because, 
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far from ensuring to the working classes the means of carrying on their 
various trades and occupations in peace and safety, they have exposed them 
to the terrible curse of a foreign invasion, and ground them down by exac- 
tions of every kind. 

We have thus endeavoured to give in this article a general idea of the 
merits of the chronicle which bears the name of Guillaume de Nangis ; our 
next paptr will be devoted to an examination of its importance as a mémoire 
& consulter on the history of England. 


A Winter with the Swallows. By Matilda Betham Edwards. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 1867.) 


Unver the above title—which, by the way, reminds us most appro- 
priately of our Latin Delectus, ‘‘ Hybernis mensibus abeunt hirundines ”— 
Miss Edwards has given us a really useful and well-timed book on Algeria, 
the result of a winter spent by her in company with Madame Bodichon and 
Mrs. Bridell, in that sunny southern climate. As may easily be imagined, 
Miss Edwards says very little about her “swallows,” but a great deal 
about Algerine society in its various phases, and that in the pleasantest way 
possible. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is that upon 
the Kabyles ; a people who, it seems, are but little changed from what they 
were in the days of Jugurtha. Miss Edwards is a lady apparently of the 
very broadest religious sympathies, and in that spirit she deals with very 
many social and religious questions, more especially those that deal with the 
position of women in African households. In the same spirit she describes 
a scene in the well-known fast of Ramadhan :— 


“Picture to yourself a broad or dimly-lighted aisle with rows of worshippers on 
their faces, the elegantly-dressed Moor beside the ragged Biskri, the Bedouin, the 
Negro, and the Turk, united in the common act of prayer. The colours of their 
dress, the lines of their figures, the mingled sounds of their voices as they chant the 
sacred Litany, omitting no gesture ordained by the Prophet, have something strange 
and weird in this solemn sort of twilight, whilst the leading voice of the Imam, from 
a high pulpit opposite, seems to come from an unearthly distance. But it is impos- 
sible to give any idea of such a scene. The lights and shadows are too dim, the out- 
lines too vast, the accessories too difficult, to realise with any words. It is like the 
dream of a Mahometan millennium when the temple serves for all worshippers, and 
yet there is space for more. One must live in Mahometan countries to realise the 
inherent connexion between Mahomet’s religion and the people and country to whom 
he bequeathed it. One must study the Arabs, too, before talking of converting them 
to Christianity.” 

Among the other subjects of which Miss Edwards treats, we should 
particularise her descriptions of the streets, shops, dc., of Algiers, the hill 
country and cedar forests of the interior, the society at a French military 
station, the difficulties and successes of French colonists, the music, dances, 
painting, and the general state of art and religion prevailing in Algiers. On 
all these subjects Miss Edwards writes with good sense, and with copious 
stores of information drawn from her own experience. The appendix to the 
work is devoted to useful details, —as to food, lodgings, travelling expenses, 
and many other sublunary matters, on which it is needful for the visitor 
to be rightly advised before making up his mind to spend “a winter with 
the swallows,” A trustier guide the traveller could not well have than 
Miss Edwards’ pleasant and lively volume. 
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Antiquarian Notes, 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 








Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





NUMISMATICS. 


THE Numismatic Society is numerically one of the smallest of the 
metropolitan branches of the Society of Antiquaries, as it is the oldest, 
but its efficiency is shown on that account the more conspicuously ; and 
what may seem to suggest weakness, is probably one cause of its healthy 
vitality and power. ‘The twenty-sixth volume of its Journal* is just 
completed, and it proves how much may be accomplished by a few per- 
sons earnestly and enthusiastically devoted to a special object, without 
a large income and heavy funds. 

In the last quarterly issue, Mr. F. W. Madden continues his descrip- 
tion of the rarer Roman coins and medallions recently purchased for 
the British Museum. With two illustrative plates to assist him, he 
affords us a large amount of valuable information, full of curious details, 
which he renders highly interesting from a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, given in a pleasing and attractive style calculated to engage and 
fix the attention of any well-educated reader who may not be a professed 
numismatist or antiquary. Thus, in describing a large brass coin of 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, struck upon a large piece of metal, 
three or four times its weight, he considers, with good reason, that such 
pieces were probably fixed to the military standards, and were distinct 
from the decorations called phalere. ‘The reverse, a carpentum, drawn 
by two mules, suggests, among other topics, some remarks on the dis- 
tinctive character of this conveyance. “ The carpfentum was generally 
drawn by mules, and hence was called carpentum mulare. Indeed, it 
appears from the coins struck at Rome, that mules were always em- 
ployed in the carpenta of women, whilst horses were used for those of 
men. What in all probability are the carfenta of men, may be seen on 
coins of Augustus, struck in B.c. 2, and on some of the consecration 
coins of several of the Emperors, especially on the coins of Augustus, 
Claudius, and Vespasian. ‘These carpenta differ from those on most of 
the coins of the Empresses: on these latter the covering of the carriage 
is supported by caryatides at the four corners ; on the former the car 
resembles a covered box, very similar to the form on the coins of 
Marciana, where the car, it must be remembered, is drawn by mules.” 
Mr. Madden then proceeds to describe a bas-relief in the British 





* The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. Edited by 
W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.S.A. ; John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A.; and Frederick W. 
Madden. London: J. Russell Smith. 
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Museum, and the ¢hensa, another kind of car, drawn by elephants, as 
represented on other Roman imperial coins. 

A superb silver medallion of Domitian exhibits Minerva seated, fully 
armed and holding a Victory. Her left arm rests upon a round shield, 
upon which are seen two tetrastyle temples, and four figures in front of 
them : the shield is supported by a captive seated in a vessel. Thus 
much, and more, is crowded into so small a compass. The description 
of this medallion occupies no fewer than twenty-one pages, and yet not 
a line appears superfluous. 

Upon a very rare medallion, Hadrian appears with a lion’s skin upon 
his head ; an unusual attribute, usually supposed to have been first 
used by Commodus. “It is, however,” Mr. Madden observes, “ well 
known that Hadrian paid special reverence to Hercules as the tutelar 
deity of Spain, his mother, Domitia Paulina, having been born at 
Gades, and his ancestors having been settled in Italica, in Spain. Many 
of his coins give representations of Hercules, and on some aurei there 
is the legend HERc. GapDiT.” The reverse, with a personification of 
the Earth holding a vine branch, with her other hand upon a globe, and 
attended by four children, as the Seasons, may be compared with other 
coins of this Emperor bearing the same inscription, TELLVS STABIL, as in- 
dicating the prosperity and happiness of the world in the widest sense 
of the words. 

A brass medallion of Antoninus Pius gives on the reverse, without 
any legend, a youthful naked figure, holding in his right hand a pruning 
knife, and in his left a branch lopped from a tree by his side: at his 
feet is a dog, and on the other side an altar, upon which is a two-handled 
vase. This figure has been considered to represent the god Sylvanus ; 
but Mr. Madden himself does not seem altogether satisfied that it really 
is intended for this deity. Antoninus Pius was passionately fond of 
agriculture and of his vineyards, and would steal away to his country- 
house whenever he could ; and he delighted in getting his friends about 
him at the vintages; so that it may be suggested whether this figure 
may not be that of some other deity, or even of a vine-pruner, for 
although the character of the tree is not clearly shown, the implement 
held in the hand is not unlike that which was used for cutting the vine, 
while the vessel upon the altar may indicate a receptacle for wine. But 
Mr. Madden refers to representations of Sylvanus not unlike this figure, 
and Sylvanus it may be. 

A brass medallion of Constantius the Second, with the legend 
LARGITIO, represents this Emperor seated betweeen two figures 
Virtus and Constantinople, as Mr. Madden, no doubt correctly, under- 
stands them to be, and he gives convincing reasons for this interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. William Allen has added to his cabinet a unique brass coin of 
Allectus. With the legend virtvs Avc., is a galley, upon which is seated 
Neptune. 

Mr. Evans gives a note on two unpublished pennies of the Saxon 
kings, Offa and Ceolwulf. 


A discovery of 2000 coins, chiefly of Edward the Confessor and Harold, 
has recently been made in West Sussex. They are in the hands of Mr. 
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Vaux, the president of the Numismatic Society, who is preparing a report 
on them. It is said there was a tradition that the field in which they 
were found contained treasure. 


CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


In the April number of THE GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziNeE for last year I 
made a few remarks on the culture of the vine in England in the open 
air, suggested by a visit I had paid in the preceding autumn to the site 
of the late Clement Hoare’s vineyard, at Shirley, near Southampton. 
I showed that the reputed failure of this vineyard was founded upon 
misrepresentations, and that the experiment being made by Mr. Hoare 
was frustrated by circumstances of a peculiar kind, and that, in fact, 
the experiment was never completed. The subject is one by no means 
unimportant, and I have discussed it at considerable length in my own 
“Collectanea Antiqua,” not merely as curious and interesting in its 
archeological bearings, but at the same time as suggestive in reference 
to the possibility of restoring, by the aid of modern inventions and im- 
provements, a neglected and valuable branch of horticulture. I have 
endeavoured to show, and, I think, successfully, that the chief writers 
against the extended cultivation of the vine in England in the middle 
ages have not fully considered the amount of historical and documen- 
tary evidence which tells against them, and that they had little or no 
practical knowledge of the vine and of its capabilities. Since then I 
have received from the Abbé Cochet a recent and enlarged edition of 
his treatise on the Ancient Vineyards of Normandy, which contains 
much interesting matter in relation to the decay of vineyards in Nor- 
mandy and in the north of France generally. To this I propose briefly 
to refer. 

At the present day Normandy and Picardy, as well as the whole of 
the north of France, Belgium, and Flanders, are quite destitute of 
vineyards, with, I believe, a few exceptions on the banks of the Seine, 
towards the interior. Yet that formerly they abounded, and supplied 
wines not merely for home consumption, but also for exportation, are 
facts which cannot be doubted. The proofs are numberless and dis- 
seminated in the history of these countries with abundance of details. 
Chronicles, charters, manuscripts, deeds, and registers, mention, at 
almost every page, the vineyards, those of the abbeys especially; nay, 
wild vines are yet to be found in woods and uncultivated spots, where 
once flourished their tilled and pruned ancestors. They are mentioned 
full as early as the 9th century, as belonging to the established system 
of agriculture ; and going yet further back, we have historical evidence 
of the general culture of the vine in Gaul in early Roman times. The 
ample documents relating to vineyards in Normandy in the middle 
ages, and, more sparingly, down to the 18th century, are extremely 
interesting, including, as they do, illustrations of habits and customs, of 
the names of wines, their qualities, the time of the ripening of the 
crops, varying, as might be expected, according to the geniality of the 
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season, the offering up of the first fruits to the Virgin, the benediction 
of the wine by the clergy, and other particulars, which place clearly 
before us the national importance of the vineyards, with a develop- 
ment of the subject which embraces archeology, history, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, and liturgical ceremonies. 

The question, however, that arises, and which especially concerns the 
discussion of the best means to restore this neglected branch of horti- 
culture, is, what has been the cause or causes of the destruction or dis- 
appearance of the vineyards? ‘The progressive increase of cold in the 
winter, and of humidity in the summer, combined with lesser solar heat, 
is the prevailing theory, supported even by the celebrated Arago. Here 
is one of the many reasonings of those who hold this opinion. The 
slopes of Ingouville, near Havre, incline to the south, and are open to the 
full influence of the sun’s rays ; the vines are either trained to the sides 
of houses, or grown on trellises. They are of the best kind, and are 
carefully (and supposed to be properly) cultivated ; but, notwithstanding, 
the grapes do not come to perfection, except in years unusually favour- 
able. Formerly the grapes were matured in the open fields, and in 
good time, for there is evidence that the vintages commenced on the 
gth of September, and even as early as the 6th of August, and the new 
wine was formally blessed on the 14th of the following month. Thus, 
it is inferred, the climate has changed. 

M. Arago’s mode of reasoning is somewhat similar.© He proves that 
in several provinces in France, such as Vivarais and Picardy, the grape 
is no longer brought to perfection or matured, and this he attributes, 
not to a diminution of solar heat, but to a cooling of the earth, or rather 
to an increased coldness of the seasons, the winter being usually less 
cold and the springs less warm ; the disforestment of the country and 
the grubbing up of woodlands is suggested as the cause of this. Others 
ascribe the ruin of the vineyards in Normandy to the long and severe 
winters at the close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth. The winter of 1684 was intensely severe, and lasted five 
months. It was necessary to cut the frozen water with hatchets and to 
saw the wine ; the sea froze to the extent of three leagues in width from 
Tréport to Havre, and at. Dieppe, after the thaw, lumps of ice might be 
seen eleven feet thick. ‘The winter of 1709 was yet worse. The frost 
began on the 6th of January, after a day’s rain, and lasted to the 24th, 
after a short interval; the snow fell so heavily, accompanied by wind, 
that the roads’ became impassable, and remained so for some time. 
The shops at Dieppe were closed for over a month, and the people of 
the town, including the higher classes, were compelled to work to open 
the communications. The port was frozen so that it could be traversed 
on foot. This terrible winter destroyed many fruit-trees and early-sown 
crops of corn, increasing the price of wheat and provisions for a year. 
The manuscript chronicle of the abbey of Tréport thus records the 
disastrous winter of 1709: “ Very severe winter, which ruined the 
fishery, the corn, and the vines ; great distress everywhere.” 

There is a popular explanation of the disappearance of the vineyards 
of Normandy, and it is this: In the sixteenth century innumerable flights 
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of winged insects, thick and disastrous as swarms of locusts, fell yearly 
towards autumn upon the vines, devouring the grapes, and leaving on 
the trees nothing but leaves. This plague was repeated over many 
years. The people in despair fled to the churches, offered up prayers, 
made pilgrimages and processions, sang psalms and litanies as in the 
old Rogations. The plague ceased, and these pestilent creatures 
were driven by the hand of God across the sea, and banished to New- 
foundland, where they are kept in reserve to be showered again upon 
any people deserving the chastisement of heaven. There, upon the 
great fishing-bank, as the fishermen who ply their vocation in those 
parts tell you, these pests are yet to be found in millions, darkening the 
air and covering in swarms their fishing-boats. 

Such, briefly stated, are the general notions in the north of France 
respecting the disappearance of the vineyards. I much doubt if they 
are founded upon good grounds; and I doubt if the real causes have as 
yet been set forth or understood. The change of climate is questioned, 
and on this very point I consulted the late Vice-Admiral Smyth, who 
sent me his own opinion and that of another eminent astronomer, as 
opposed to the probability of any change of climate affecting materially 
the general maturing of the grape. My own vineyard (of about two dozen 
vines) last autumn gave evidence that in one of the most inauspicious 
years the Muscadine and Burgundian grapes ripened well—indeed, almost 
as well as those upon the walls. Neither is it at all probable that the 
severe winters referred to were more disastrous to the vineyards than 
others happening at long intervals, through the previous fifteen hundred 
years during which, it may be believed, they had existed; and at all 
times, and in all countries, the vine is in every stage, and especially 
when in fruit, exposed to disastrous casualties, against which it requires 
to be defended. As for the popular opinion respecting the fatal effects 
of insects or of birds, it may be classed with those popular errors which 
prevail everywhere to the satisfaction of thousands. 

The Abbé Cochet, however, in that truth-seeking spirit which dis- 
tinguishes all he does, supplies, towards the close of his interesting 
essay, what seems to be a far more probable cause of the extinction of 
the vineyards than those referred to above. Mr. Floquet traces the 
origin of the ruin of the vineyards to the unwise and rigorous imposts of 
the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XV., which completely ruined 
several branches of commerce heretofore flourishing. ‘‘ Then,” he says, 
“was dealt the death-blow to the vineyards in Normandy, the culture 
of which in our province had for a long time been active, in spite of 
the cold and the humidity of the atmosphere, to such an extent that 
Louis XII., in a declaration of 1511, congratulated himself on the 
abundance of the Norman vineyards, and on the zeal and energy with 
which they were cultivated.” The vineyards, he states, were rooted up 
in numberless instances, because the taxes rendered their cultivation not 
only unremunerative but’ positively ruinous. Here, then, we have what 
seems to be a most simple, palpable, and satisfactory solution of the 
cause of the decay and ruin of the Norman vineyards ; and it is pro- 
bable a similar explanation may be afforded for their extinction in 
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Picardy and elsewhere. Suspend the power of producers to obtain fair 
remuneration, and cultivation must immediately languish ; destroy it, 
and ruin naturally follows. 





Scientific Notes of the Month. 


Tue Royal Society of London and the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
have each just issued a portion of their volume of Transactions for the 
past year. Each contains memoirs of considerable interest, and of less 
abstract character than the contents of such volumes sometimes are. 
In the former, Professor Tyndall has two papers—one on Calorescence, 
which treats of the absorption and radiation of the invisible rays of 
heat, and the second on the Influence of Colour and Mechanical 
Condition on Radiant Heat. Chemical science is represented by Pro- 
fessor Frankland and Mr. Duppa, who publish researches on Ethers ; 
and by Mr. Abel, who treats of the manufacture and composition of 
Gun Cotton. Natural science finds exponents in Professor Owen, who 
contributes the second part of his description of the Fossil Mammals of 
Australia ; in Mr. W. K. Parker, who commences a series of papers on the 
anatomy of the Vertebrate Skull by one on the cranium and face of the 
Ostrich Tribe ; and in Mr. J. W. Hulke, who treats of the minute structure 
of the retina of the Chameleon. Mr. Huggins continues his researches 
into the constitution of the Nebulz by spectrum analysis of their light 
—for which researches, by the way, he has received the gold medal of 
the Royal Society. In the “Edinburgh Transactions” Sir David Brewster 
appears, with vigour undiminished by the eighty-five years of a laborious 
life, in three papers, one of which describes a peculiar property in the 
retina of one of his eyes similar to, but in some sort differing from, the 
disease known as Hemiopsy. He concludes this paper with a para- 
graph which is worth bearing in mind. He says: “I would suggest to 
philosophers and medical practitioners the importance of studying the 
manner in which sight and hearing are, in their own case, gradually 
impaired, for it is in the decay or decomposition of organic structures, 
as well as in their origin and growth, that valuable results may be pre- 
sented to the physiologist ; and facts of this kind have a peculiar value 
when tke patient is himself a practised observer.” Anticipatory of a 
fuller publication, of which announcement has now been made, Pro- 
fessor Smyth gives the principal results of his recent measures of and 
investigations upon the Great Pyramid. ‘The laws which govern the 
Fertility and Sterility of Women are made the subject of three papers: 
two, medico-statistical, by Dr. J. M. Duncan, and one, partaking of the 
mathematical, by Professor Tait, who concludes his memoir with a 
sentence which is also worth repeating. “ It is sad,” he says, “to think 
that the enormous blue-books which load our shelves contain so much 
painfully elaborated information which is of no use, and so little of those 
precious statistics which would at once be easy of acquirement and 
invaluable to the physiologist.” 

In chronicling the scientific progress of the month, we will endeavour 
to keep each branch of science to itself; but really sciences now so run 
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one into the other, that it is impossible to preserve the separation be- 
tween them. It seems as though we were approaching a time when 
there will be but one science! When our budget of materials is plentiful 
we shall select from it such facts as are likely to be most generally inte- 
resting to the majority of readers, either by their curiosity or by their 
bearing upon the affairs of life. Abstract science, we apprehend, would 
find little favour. 

Commencing with Physical Science, we note that Messrs. De la Rue, 
Stewart, and Loewy have privately circulated the second part of the 
results of their researches on solar physics, in which they have investi- 
gated the relation between solar activity and the configurations of the 
planets. ‘They believe they have discovered a connection between the 
behaviour of solar spots and the longitudes of Venus and Jupiter, a 
result which is in accordance with some observations made by Mr. 
Carrington some years ago.—Professor Roche, of Montpelier, has been 
examining closely into the circumstances of the descriptions of the 
alleged obscurations of the sun that have been recorded in past times, 
and he comes to the conclusion that some of these have been ordinary 
solar eclipses, and others due to fogs on the earth; and that hence 
none were really failures in the actual light-emitting power of the sun. 
—The French Bureau des Longitudes honours the nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace by reproducing his note on the subject in the last volume of 
their “ Annuaire,” to recall the attention of savans to this famous cosmo- 
gony at a time when the constitution of the sun and so many phenomena 
of physical astronomy are under discussion. 

We should hesitate to revert to the hackneyed subject of meteors, if 
what we have to say had not a worthy claim to our attention. Professor 
Schiapperelli of Milan has been computing the elements of the August 
ring of meteors, and he has found that these elements agree almost 
exactly with those of the second comet of the year 1862: he hence con- 
cludes that this comet was no more nor less than a large meteor, pro- 
bably the largest of the August group. If the calculations be correct, 
the fact passes the limit of the curious, and becomes startling.—The 
zodiacal light has been frequently observed of late, and its appearance, 
simultaneous with that of the late meteoric display, has led to inferences 
of some connection between the two phenomena.—Considerable dis- 
satisfaction is being expressed on all sides by the suspension of the 
Board of Trade storm-signals. Mr. Baxendell commented, in terms of 
reasonable indignation, upon this official freak, at a recent meeting of 
the Manchester Philosophical Society. The warnings were discontinued 
on the ground that they were “founded on rules mainly empirical.” 
Considering the satisfaction that, with few exceptions, they gave, and 
the saving of life they effected, it zs strange that they should be stopped 
merely because they are not mathematically perfect. As well, says Mr. 
Baxendell, might- we neglect to correct ships’ compasses because the 
laws of magnetism, as applied to that purpose, are partly empirical: or 
as well might that sailor’s vade mecum, the “ Nautical Almanac,” never 
have been published till astronomers had perfected the lunar theory. 
The advisers of the Board of Trade, the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, hope that in a few years the rules upon which storm- 
warnings are based will be improved by certain observations yet to be 
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collected and studied. Then, we suppose, the warnings will be restored 
upon an infallible basis. Woe to the warners if they issue false predic- 
tions (they will no longer be “ forecasts”) then !—The old argument 
touching the moon’s rotation has cropped up again, and this time in 
a strange place. The “Journal of the Horological Institute,” a clock 
and watchmakers’ organ, devotes one-third of a monthly number to re- 
prove that the moon does turn on its own axis, while a Glasgow pam- 
phleteer puts forth a brochure to prove that such is not the case. 

An important step in Geographical Science has been made by the 
determination of the exact difference of longitude between Valentia and 
Newfoundland, through the agency of the Atlantic cable. Some three 
or four months ago Dr. Gould, the superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey, came to England, bringing with him all necessary astro- 
nomical instruments, and established an observatory at Foilhommerum 
in Valentia, the terminus of the cable. A similar observatory was 
established at Heart’s Content, Newfoundland. By means of transits of 
stars, the exact local sidereal time at each station was found, and by means 
of signals through the cable these two times were accurately compared, 
and the difference of longitude was thus found to be 2h. 51 m. 56° 5s. 
Simultaneously the difference between Dr. Gould’s station and Green- 
wich was similarly determined ; so that now the exact longitude of all 
parts of the American continent, as referred to Greenwich, will be ascer- 
tainable.—A Geographical and Topographical Dictionary of France was 
lately submitted to the French Academy of Sciences. It is described as 
a magnificent work, complete in every particular. The author is M. 
Adolphe Joanne.—A Nautical Dictionary, which the late Admiral W. 
H. Smyth left behind him, is now, we hear, passing through the press, 
under the care of his widow.—M. Du Chaillu’s travels in Ashango land, 
and history of the Obongo Dwarf race, are just coming forth. A brief 
account of his labours was given to the Geographical Society in January 
of the past year, and duly noticed in our pages.—An interesting account 
of some of the wild tribes of Central India was communicated to the 
Ethnological Society at a late meeting, from Lieut.-Col. Dalton, the 
civil governor of the province which includes these tribes. Seeing the 
sense in which we regard the term wi#/d, it hardly applies to these 
people. ‘They easily receive Christian principles, and are truthful and 
honest : they have acquired the art of smelting and working iron and 
copper, and pay great attention to singing and dancing. Dr. Mouatt, 
who read Col. Dalton’s communication, said that he never heard in any 
Christian church hymns sung better than in the religious services of the 
Kolo. ‘Their marriage ceremony is curious: the girls are sold, their 
price not being regulated by their charms, but by their pedigree: the 
bride and bridegroom are anointed with turmeric and bathed, and then 
taken and wedded—not to each other, but to two trees.—The extensive 
ethnological and archzological collection bequeathed to the British 
Museum by the late Henry Christy, has been temporarily placed in the 
apartments formerly occupied by Mr. Christy at 103, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. The collection is especially rich in the remains of the 
earlier and pre-historic races of Europe, and in specimens illustrating 
the ethnology of existing races. It can be visited every Friday, from 
10 to 4, by tickets, which can be obtained at the British Museum. 
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Geology introduces the fatal Algerian earthquake ; but there is little 
to be said about it, scientifically. Earthquake phenomena are exceed- 
ingly complicated, and little can be done towards securing scientific data 
concerning them, by reason of their suddenness and the alarm they 
create. There is an instrument for measuring the direction and extent 
of the vibrations or undulations the earth’s surface undergoes, and 
such an instrument had been mounted in Algiers; some results from 
it have been handed to the Academy of Science in Paris, but at present 
we know not what they amount to.—The Museum of Practical Geology 
in Jermyn Street, London, has been lit with gas,.and is. now thrown 
open to the public on Monday and Saturday evenings.—Oil has been 
“struck” in North Staffordshire. A new source of industry, says a 
correspondent of the Zzgineer, is rapidly developing itself in that district, 
in the production of paraffin from coal shale, of which hundreds of 
thousands of tons are lying about in heaps, and for the removal of which 
premiums have sometimes been offered. Each ton of this refuse has been 
found to yield many gallons of oil ; and in consequence it has risen 
from worthlessness to a value of five shillings a ton. Retorts for 
distilling the oil from the shale have sprung up in all directions. A 
number of enterprising gentlemen have formed themselves into an Oil 
Company (Limited) ; an extensive refinery is nearly completed, and 
provision is to be made for a factory for making paraffin candles on the 
spot. 

Paraffin oil leads us to Chemistry, and to notice the results of some 
investigations, by Dr. Atfield, into the cause of the explosions of which 
we so often hear in lamps burning mineral oils. The cause he finds to 
be the heating of the brass work in the neighbourhood of the wick, and 
the consequent conduction of heat down to the oil, which, thus heated, 
gives off vapours which form a dangerously explosive compound when 
mixed with common air. The remedy is to use only such oils as will 
give off no such vapours upon being heated to the temperature which 
they must sustain from the above cause, and Dr. Atfield describes the 
means whereby this may be tested.—A new gas made from pine wood has 
been employed to light the town of Coburg, Canada West ; it is said to 
be more brilliant than coal gas, and more economical ; this, however, 
depends upon the local value of the two commodities.—Mr. Graham’s 
important discoveries in the separation or filtration of gases are bearing 
fruit. They have led to the construction of an instrument for deter- 
mining the percentage of fire-damp in coal mines, and thus of warning 
the miner of a cause of danger in ample time for him to escape or 
obviate it. The instrument is the invention of Mr. Ansell, and it is 
called the “ Fire-damp Indicator.”—Prof. Hoffmann, in the thirteenth 
report of the Science and Art Department, describes at length, and by 
the aid of plans and views, the new chemical laboratories attached to 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin,-that are now building under his 
superintendence by the Prussian Government. When these magnificent 
institutions are completed and equipped, they will surpass any establish- 
ment of similar character now in existence.—The enterprising toyman, 
or pyrotechnist, or chemist, or whatever he be, who made a startling 
toy out of sulpho-cyanide of mercury, which he called “ Pharaoh’s 
serpent,” has, serpents being no longer in demand, brought out another 
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which he calls the “ devil’s tears.” These are little globules of sodium 
or potassium, done up for all the world like a sweetmeat. Thrown into 
water they take fire and splutter about as these metals are wont to do, 
endangering all inflammable articles in their neighbourhood. But their 
poisonous nature, and their semblance to sugar-plums, are their worst 
qualities. Cannot the sale of such things be prohibited —Copper 
smoke, the bane of all vegetation in the neighbourhood of copper 
works, has actually been turned to useful account in the manufacture of 
manure, by being condensed into sulphuric acid, and then employed to 
produce superphosphate of lime ; thousands of acres of barren waste 
may, by this perversion, be made into fertile ground. It may not be 
generally known that the exquisite whiteness which some continental 
laundresses obtain in their linen results from their use of borax as a 
water-softener. They use it in the proportion of a good handful of 
powder to eight or nine gallons of water; being a neutral salt it does 
not injure the tissue. A little might advantageously be introduced into 
our toilet jugs, and even into the tea-kettle. 

Photography claims to be an offspring of chemistry.—M. Silvy has 
been down in the vaults of the Chapel Royal of Dreux, with a magnesium 
lamp, photographing the tombs of the Duchess Dowager of Orleans, 
the Duke of Orleans, the Duchess of Wurtemburg, &c. His results have 
been presented to the Photographic Society of France.—A rival to the 
magnesium light has been brought upon the field ; it is composed of 
saltpetre, sulphur, and a salt of arsenic, and its cost is about one-fourth 
that of magnesium.—A new method of taking panoramic views with an 
ordinary lens has been perfected by M. Rollin of Nancy. It consists 
in taking a series of views upon one long plate, which is pushed forward 
after each picture; the camera being twisted through an angle which 
shall exactly bring the boundary of one picture into coincidence with 
that of the last. Proper means are provided for rendering this coinci- 
dence perfectly exact ; and in order to prevent the bright line which 
the overlapping of the images would produce, a diaphragm is introduced 
between the lens and the plate, which forms ashaded edge or penumbra 
on the borders of the image, the overlapping of these penumbre pro- 
ducing uniformity. It is said that this is done so perfectly that no trace 
of the juncture can be detected.—The “ Moniteur Universel” has an 
article on a new photographic paper which will keep sensitive for a long 
time. It is said be prepared by chemicals completely new in photo- 
graphy, to be more sensitive than silvered paper, and to yield prints ot 
surpassing beauty. Its preparation is a secret: this does not heighten 
our opinion of it. 

Eletricity has been applied to gunnery. A rifle has been exhibiting at 
some scientific séances in France, which is to fire by electricity: a little 
battery is enclosed in the stock, and its conducting wires are led to the 
breech, where they can be put into connection with a fine platinum wire 
which passes through the cartridge. A simple pressure of the finger 
upon the trigger closes the circuit, a current passes, the platinum wire 
becomes instantly red-hot, and thus ignites the powder. Here is a self- 
igniting cartridge which will not explode from an accidental blow. It is 
said that the gun has gained the admiration of the Emperor ; no doubt, 
as a piece of ingenuity it deserved it; but we should doubt the readiness 
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of a soldier to put his faith in such a weapon.—Electric clocks are becom- 
ing so simplified that they may’ be applied to private purposes; any 
number of clocks in a house may be kept in sympathy, governed by one 
good regulator. The regulator sends a current from a battery every 
quarter of a minute, which flashes round to all the secondary clocks and 
drives them in unison. These secondary clocks are ordinary spring 
clocks, without pendulums, but furnished, with an electro-magnet, the 
armature of which forms one arm of a lever, the other arm carrying 
the anchor, or pallets, engaging with the escape wheel. The up and 
down motion of the armature, as it is attracted and set free by the 
magnet every quarter of a minute, constitutes the escapement. The 
clocks thus go forward by jerks every quarter of a minute.—A dentist 
in Bordeaux speaks in high quarters and in high terms of a system and 
instrument, invented by one M. Pallas, for applying electricity to deaden 
the pain of tooth-extraction.—The Atlantic Telegraph is shortly to have 
a rival: the northern route vid Russia is expected soon to be in working 
order, and it is anticipated that messages will be sent through it for half 
the sum charged by the existing company.—An electrical system of com- 
munication between passengers and guards in railway trains has been 
under discussion by the Institution of Civil Engineers. An electric circuit, 
completed by the passenger in the carriage, gives an audible signal to 
the guard, and a visible signal to the engine driver. The peculiarity of 
the system proposed consisted rather in the arrangement of ‘details, 
than in any novelty of principle. 

Experiments have beer’ made to gain this end by a totally different 
means. A detonator and light-signal are placed on the roof of the car- 
riage; from these a quick match runs, through a tube, into the inside, 
terminating with a small slit, the inner surfaces of which are coated with 
a chemical mixture. A card is given to each passenger, which exactly 
fits the slit, and which is coated with another mixture which will produce 
fire when brought into contact with that on the slit. If the passenger 
require the attention of the guard, he thrusts his card into the opening, 
the match takes fire, the detonator explodes, and a red light burns. This 
is all very good ; but would any assailant give his victim the chance of 
insinuating the card into the betraying slit? or would the assailed have 
steadiness of hand enough to do so if he got the chance? 

There has lately been exhibiting in Paris a collection of designs for 
mosaic and other inlaid decorations, composed of various geometric 
figures of the same order, arranged upon an infinity of plans; a process 
in which nature’s principle of crystallisation is emulated ; atoms, as it 
were, all of one form, being grouped together to form a harmonious 
whole. The designs afte the work of the Abbé Sagot, and they are 
spoken of as numerous and beautiful. 


J. CARPENTER. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 
Jan. 2.—Great fall of snow, especially in and around London. 


Jan. 4.—An earthquake occurred at Algiers, causing the destruction of 
many villages and the loss of several lives. 


' Jan. 5.—A telegram from New York affirms that a resolution for the 
impeachment of the President of America has been passed by the House of 
Representatives. 


An imperial decree has been issued, incorporating the kingdom of Poland 
with Russia, and reducing it to the condition of a Russian province. 


The ancient parish church of St. John the Baptist, at Croydon, was almost 
totally destroyed by fire. The church was regarded as one of the finest 
examples of ecclesiastical architecture in Surrey. In the chancel were 
several monuments of remarkable antiquity and beauty, and among them 
those of several archbishops of Canterbury. 


An official report from Constantinople, under this date, announces that the 
Cretan insurrection is suppressed. Turkish rule is said to be everywhere 
recognised, save in some few places in the mountains, where bands of 
‘* foreign adventurers ” have taken refuge. » 


Jan. 8.—A great gale, at times having the force of a hurricane, visited the 
Metropolis and surrounding districts, and occasioned great loss of property. 
Heavy losses occurred at sea. 


Jan. 15.—A fatal accident took place, by the breaking of the ice, in the 
Regent’s Park, resulting in the death of more than forty individuals. 


Jan. 16.—Death of the Marquis of Exeter, K.G. 


Jan. 19.—Decree of the French Emperor, granting greater freedom of 
discussion to the Corps Legislatif and Senate of France, and removing some 
of the hitherto existing restrictions from the press. 


Jan, 26. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 


From the London Gazette. 


Dee. 28. Sir William Bovill, Knt., and Jan. 4. The Rev. Wm. H. Brookfield, to 
W. R. Seymour Fitzgerald, esq., sworn of be a Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
H.M.’s Privy Council. vice the Very Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., 

Stephen Hewitt O'’Bryen, esq., to be Dean of Norwich. 

Collector of Revenues at Gibraltar. The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke to be one 

Jan. 1. The Rev. Charles Du Port, of the Honorary Chaplains in Ordinary to 
M.A., to be an Inspector of Schools. Her Majesty. 

John B. Karslake, esq. , Solicitor-General, Jan. 8. The Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
and Benj. Samuel Phillips, esq., late Lord to be Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Mayor of London, Knighted. History in the University of Oxford, vice 
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the Rev. Walter W. Shirley, D.D., de- 


ceased. 

Jan. 11, R. Levinge Swift, esq., to be 
Consul at Barcelona; and Oswald J. F. 
Crawfurd, esq., to be Consul at Oporto. 

Ist. Reg. of Life Guards.—Cornet and 
Sub-Lieut. Charles Needham to be Lieut., 
by purchase, vice the Earl of Clonmell, 
who retires; Lord Algernon C. Gordon- 
Lennox to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut., by 
purchase, vice Needham. 

108rd Foot.—Sir C. H. Leslie, bart., to 
be Ensign. 

Jan. 15. Morgan Hugh Foster, esq., 


Births. 
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Assistant Paymaster-General, to be Com~ 
panion of the Bath, Civil Division. 

Jan. 18. Mrs, George Gordon to be 
Honorary Bedchamber Woman to H.R.H. 
the Princess Christian. 

MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

December, 1866. 

Guildford.—R. Garth, esq., vice Sir W- 
Bovill, Ch. Hds, 

January, 1867. 

Waterford Co.—E. De la Poer, esq., 
vice Earl of Tyrone (now Marq. of Water- 
ford). 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 11, 1866. At Kamptu, the wife 
of Capt. Heathcote Plummer, Royal Fusi- 
leers, a son. 

Nov. 12. At Augur, Central India, the 
wife of Major C. James, a dau. 

Nov. 14. At Royapooram, Madras, the 
wife of Rev. F. G. Lys, M.A., Chaplain to 
Madras Government, a son. 

Nov. 17. At Cyprus, the wife of T. B. 
Sandwith, esq., Vice-Consul, a son. 

Nov. 18. At Dunedin, New Zealand, 
the wife of A. F. Oswin, esq., of the Trea- 
sury, Dunedin, a dau. 

Nov. 21. At Glenarm, Simla, the wife 
of Major C, C. Johnson, a son. 

Nov. 22. At Poona, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Barnard, 96th Regt., a dau. 

Nov. 24. At Ghazeepore, India, the 
wife of Rev. 8. Crombie, A.C.S., Minister 
of Ghazeepore, a dau. 

Nov. 27. At Calcutta, the wife of 
Capt. F. S. Taylor, R.E., consulting engi- 
neer, a dau. 

Nov. 30. At Secunderabad, Deccan, 
the wife of Brigadier-Gen. J. Thornton 
Grant, C.B., a son. 

Dec. 6. At Mhow, Central India, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Falkner, 6th N.I., a 
dau. 

Dec. 8. At Quebec, the wife of Major 
B. J. Alexander, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

At Boxley, Kent, the wife of A. B. 
Cunningham, esq., R.H.A., a son. 

Dec. 10. At Allington, Kent, the wife 
of Rev. E. B. Heawood, a dau. 

Dec.11. The wife of Sir Thos, Miller, 
bart., a dau. 

Dec. 12. At Tysoe, Warwickshire, the 
wife of Rev. C. D. Francis, a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Gillfoot, Cumberland, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Kennion, R.A., a son. 

Dec.15. At Dupplin Castle, N.B., the 
Countess of Kinnoull, a dau. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, the 
Hon. H. Weyland Chetwynd, a son. 


At Kirby-Underdale, the Hon. Mrs. 
Thomas Monson, a dau. 

At Shiplake, near Henley-on-Thames, 
the wife of Rev. J. Climenson, a son. 

At Folkestone, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Heber Drury, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. H. 
Villiers Forbes, R.M., a dau. 

At Field House, Alcester, the wife of 
Major W. R. Freer, 2nd Warwickshire 
Militia, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Lilleshall, Salop, the wife 
of Rev. Percy Andrews, a dau. 

At Brandon, Suffolk, the wife of Rev. 
W. F. Crocker, M.A., a son. 

At 6, Upper Pembroke-street, Dublin, 
the wife of T.S. O’Dell, esq., of Kilcleagh 
Park, co. Westmeath, a son. 

At Firby Hall, Yorks., the wife of L. 
Hutton Potts, esq., a son. 

At Brynnie House, Oxton, Cheshire, 
the wife of R. Stephenson Sandford, esq., 
@ son. 

Dec.17. At Cleve, Prussia, the Countess 
of Waldeck, a son. 

At Baildon Lodge, near Leeds, the wife 
of Titus Salt, jun., esq., a son. 

Dec. 18. At 17, Eaton-place south, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Spring-Rice, a dau. 

At Bretforton Manor House, Evesham, 
the wife of W. H. Ashwin, esq., a son. 

At 8, Richmond-hill, Bath, the wife of 
Rev. P. F. Eliot, a dau. 

At 41, Rutland-gate, the wife of Capt. 
Farrer, late 1st Life Guards, a dau. 

At Moyglare Glebe, co. Meath, the wife 
of Rev. R. Dixie Maunsell, a dau. 

At Knells, near Carlisle, the wife of 
Capt. Mounsey, 71st Highlanders, a son. 

At 70, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, 
the wife of T. T. I, Boswell Syme, esq., 
a@ son. 

Dee. 19. 


‘At the Old Hill Court, near 
Ross, the wife of Rev. F. J. Aldrich- 
Blake, a dau. 
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At the Curragh Camp, the wife of Rev. 
Milward Crooke, Chaplain to the Forces, 
a dau. 

At 118, Sloane-street, the wife of Col. 
Daubeny, C.B., a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Dr. Archi- 
bald Gordon, C.B., a dau. 

At 15, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
the wife of Rev. C. J. D’Oyly, a dau. 

At Coombe Villa, Merton, Surrey, Mrs. 
George Lister Hayter, a son. 

At Battle, ee wie of Rev. Edward 
Robinsone, a dau. 

At Hawley, Hants, the wife of Rev. 
Albert Smallpeice, a son. 

Dec, 21. At Gurnard, West Cowes, the 
wife of Rev. F. J. Atwood, a dau. 

At Sandy, Beds, the wife of Rev. Claude 
Smith Bird, a dau. 

At Manor House, Tongham, the wife of 
Capt. Gonne, 17th Lancers, a dau. 

At Sunlaws House, Roxburghshire, the 
wife of W.Scott Kerr, esq., of Chatto,ason. 

Dec. 22. At Walmer, the wife of T. 
Meyrick Hewett, esq., R.M.L.I., a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Rev. R. 
Hichens, a son. 

The wife of Capt. Throckmorton, a son. 

Dec. 23. At Canobie, Dumfriesshire, 
the wife of Rev. G. Colville, a son. 

At Launde Abbey, Leicestershire, the 
wife of E. Finch Dawson, esq., a dau. 

At 29, Upper Temple-street, Dublin, 
the wife of late Col, J. T. Mauleverer,C.B., 
a dau. 

At Bagnalstown House, Ireland, the 
wife of W. B. Persse, esq., a son. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Rev. 
Edgar Sanderson, M.A., a dau. 

Dec. 24. The Lady Victoria Lambton, 
a son. 

At Menton, Alpes Maritimes, France, 
the wife of Rev. S. A. H. Ash, incumbent 
of St. John’s Church, Inverness, a dau. 

At Frensham, near Farnham, the wife 
of Rev. W. Lewery Blackley, a dau. 

At Clyffe Pypard, Wilts, the wife of 
Rev. C. W. Bradford, a dau. 

At Jordans, the wife of J. R. Pine- 
Coffin, esq., a son. 

At Heatherley, Inverness, the wife of 
Capt. C. R. Fraser, a son. 

At Ardenlee, Dunoon, the wife of Capt. 
J. P. Harris, a son. 

Dec. 25. At Merly House, Dorset, the 
wife of W. L. Adye, esq., a son. 

At 14, New-street, Spring-gardens, the 
wife of H. Hoare, esq., a son. 

At Weston-green, Thames Ditton, the 
wife of E. Colville Nepean, esq., a dau. 

At Oundle, the wife of Rev. J. A, 
Stansbury, M.A., a son. 

Dec. 26. At Aberdeen, the wife of 
Comm, G. D, FitzRoy, R.N., a son. 
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The wife of Rev. R. Winkfield, Head 
Master of St. Paul’s School, Stony Strat- 
ford, a dau. 

Dec. 27. At Foulsham, Norfolk, the 
wife of Rev. J. Waller Bird, a son. 

At South Norwood-park, the wife of 
G. P. Craven, esq., a son. 

At Calston, Wilts, the wife of Rev. 
Gilbert Lyon, a son. 

At Tivetshall, Norfolk, the wife of Rev. 
T. Aikin Sneath, a dau. 

Dec. 28, At Abington Pigotts, Cambs., 
the wife of Rev. W. Graham Foster Pigott, 
a son. 

At Harrow, the wife of Rev. B. F. 
Westcott, a son. 

At 42, Upper Grosvenor-street, the 
Lady Isabella Stewart, a dau. 

Dec. 29. The Viscountess Chelsea, a 
son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, a dau. 

At 93, Eaton-square, the Hon, Mrs. 
Mostyn, a son. 

At Christiania, Norway, the wife of 
Rev. 8. Bryan Crowther, British Chaplain 
at Christiania, a son. 

At 29, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, the 
wife of Rev. T. Evans, rector of Goytrey, 
Monmouthshire, a dau. 

The wife of Rev. S. F. Williams, of 
Liverpool College, a son. 

Dec. 30. At 34, Onslow-gardens, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Evelyn, a son. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Capt. R. W. 
Haig, R.A., a son. 

Dec. 31. At Shrewsbury, the wife of 
Col. Edgell, a dau. 

At Congham House, near Lynn, Mrs. 
Robert Elwes, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major Alured 
Johnson, R.A., a son. 

The wife of E, W. Mackintosh, esq., of 
Raigmore, a son. 

At Earlham Hall, the wife of Rev. W. 
N. Ripley, a son. 

At Kidbrooke-park, Blackheath, the 
wife of Rev. W. H. Woodman, a son. 

At Rumbold’s Wyke, Chichester, the 
wife of Rev. J. Young, a dau. 

Jan. 1, 1867. At Thurcaston, the wife 
of Rev. John Fuller, a dau. 

At Gidea Hall, Romford, the wife of 
W. J. Marshall, esq., a son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Andrew 
Orr, R.A., a dau. 

Jan, 2. At Church-hill House, Wands- 
worth, the wife of Hanbury Barclay, esq., 
a son, 

At Carlyle, the wife of Major Lynden 
Bell, 6th Royal Regt., a son. 

At Astley Bridge, near Bolton, the 
wife of Rev. A. Birley, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Francis 
Lean, R.M.L.I., a son. 
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At Shrewsbury, the wife of Rev. John 
i da 


Rigg, a dau. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, the wife of 
Rev. O. Sumner, a son. 

Jan. 3. At Kenton, Lady Evelyn Cour- 
tenay, @ dau. 

At Charente, France, the wife of Hon. 
H. Prendergast Vereker, LL.D., H.M. 
Consul, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Ben- 
well, 66th Regt., a son. 

The wife of C. G. Elers, esq., of Marsh- 
wood Manor, Dorset, a son. 

At Drinkstone, the wife of Rev. F. E. 
Horne, a son. 

At Hardwick Hall, co. Durham, the 
wife of J. C. H. Johnstone, esq., a son. 

Jan. 4. At Dublin, the wife of Sir 
Thomas P, Butler, bart., a dau. 

At 105, Eaton-square, the wife of Capt. 
Eccles, late Rifle Brigade, a son. 

At Croughton, the wife of Rev. J. 
Stanley Hill, a son. 

At North Tawton, Devon, the wife of 
Rev. Robert Hole, a son. 

Jan. 5. At Eastington, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Hyde Crawley Boevey, bart.,a dau. 

At Hampton Lucy, the wife of Rev. R. 
J. Baker, a son. 

At Hilston, Yorkshire, the wife of Rev. 
W. Foster, a dau. 

At Cottingley Hall, Bingley, the wife 
of G. Alderson Smith, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 6. At Cubbington, Warwickshire, 
the wife of Rev. F. Edge, a son. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, the wife of Rev. 
R. Crompton Jones, a dau. 

At Combe, near Hungerford, Hants, 
the wife of Rev. G. Pearson, M.A., a dau. 

At Coltishall Hall, Norwich, the wife 
of R. Rogers, esq., a dau. 

At 21, Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of 
H. Woods, esq., M.P., a son. 

Jan, 7. At Herringstone, near Dor- 
chester, the Hon. Mrs. Williams, a son. 

At the Chaplain’s residence, London 
Orphan Asylum, Clapton, the wife of Rev. 
H. Beattie, M.A., a dau. 

At 44, Prince’s-gate, the wife of R. Hay, 
esq., of Haystone, a dau. 

At 70, Eaton-place, the wife of A. W. 
Peel, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Rochester, the wife of Capt. F. W. 
Thomas, R.M., a dau. 

At 97, St. George’s-road, Pimlico, the 
wife of Watkin Williams, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a son. 

Jan. 8, At Marlborough, the wife of 
Rev. R. Dell, M.A., a dau. 

At The Cedars, Sunbury, the wife of 
J. W. De Longueville Giffard, esq., of 
Nutfield, a dau. 

At Gresford, Denbighshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. 8. B. Hamilton, a son. 
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At Shorwell, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Rev. T. Renwick, a son. 

At Wilton Tower, Durham, the wife 
of H. 8. Stobart, esq., a son. 

Jan. 9. At Berrow, Worcestershire, the 
wife of Rev. E. W. Ashfield, a son. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, the wife of 
Rev. P. R. Atkinson, rector of Pusey, 
Berks, a dau. 

At 18, Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, the wife of W. L. Donaldson, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Haughton, Aberdeenshire, the wife 
of R. O. Farquharson, esq., a dau. 

At Bramley, Guildford, the wife of 
Rev. H. B. Power, a dau. 

At Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, the wife 
of Isham Strong, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 10. At 4, Dawson-place, Bays- 
bse, the wife of C. A. Holmes, esq., a 

au. 

At Inverleith House, Edinburgh, the 
wife of Capt. A. Forbes Mackay, 92nd 
Gordon Highlanders, a son. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of Capt. G. 
Noel Money, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of Rev. O. M. 
Ridley, twin daus. 

At Burlescombe, Devon, the wife of 
Rev. T. C. Tanner, a dau. 

Jan. 11. At Barbot Hall, Rotherham, 
the wife of T. Ellison, esq., a son. 

At The Grove, Yoxford, Suffolk, the 
wife of A. R. Johnston, esq., a son. 

At the Manor House, St. Nicolas, Gla- 
morganshire, the wife of Lewis Knight- 
Bruce, esq., a dau. 

Jan, 12. At Doveleys, Lady Heywood, 
a son. 

At Torquay, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Peel, a son. 

At Matlock, the wife of Rev. J. Langton 
Clarke, a son. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Rev. 
J. H. Edgar, a dau. 

At Kew, the wife of Dr. Hooker, F.R.S., 
a son. 

At 6, Albion-street, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Rev. E. Sturges, vicar of Great Milton, 
a dau. 

At Hartshill, Stoke-upon-Trent, the 
wife of R. Minton Taylor, esq., a son and 
heir. 

Jan. 13. The wife of Rev. E. Milner 
Barry, vicar of Scothorne, Lincolnshire, a 
son. 

At Cannington, the wife of Rev. E. 
Bristow, a dau. 

At Compton Beauchamp, Berks, the 
wife of Rev. G. Carter, a dau. 

Jan. 14. At Kempsford, Fairford, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Bradford, a dau. 

At Chelmsford, the wife of Rev. R. J. 
Dundas, a son. 
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At 8, Victoria-road, Hampstead, the 
wife of Rev. W. Farrer, LL.B., a dau. 

The wife of Rev. G. Meyrick Jones, of 
Yverdon House, Blackheath, a son. 

At Clonallan, Warrenpoint, the wife of 
Rev. Lewis Richards, a son. 

At Buckhorn Weston, the wife of Rev. 
E. H. Stapleton, a son. 

Jan, 15. At East Molesey, the Lady 
Helen MacGregor, of MacGregor, a dau. 

At 9, Burlington-road, St. Stephen’s- 
square, the wife of Rev. W. A. Newton, 
@ son. 

At St. Kilda, Torquay, the wife of 
Capt. W. Taylor, of Carshalton Park, 
Surrey, a son. 

Jan. 16. At Woodville, Templemore, 
Ireland, the wife of The Knight of Glin, 
a son. 
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At St. Peter’s Parsonage, Kensington- 
park-road, the wife of Rev. J. Robbins, 
M.A,, a son. 

Jan. 17. At 20, Lowndes-square, the 
Lady Constance Stanley, a son. 

At 51, Eaton-square, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Burnaby, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of W. 
Davis, esq., of Wellclose, Gloucestershire, 
a@ son. 

At Tewkesbury, the wife of Rev. W. 
H. Peers, a dau. 

At l, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Sir H. Rawlinson, M.P., 
a@ son. 

Jan. 18. At Dublin, the wife of Capt. 
Irving S. Allfrey, 13th Regt., a son. 

At 50, Burlington-road, Bayswater, the 
wife of Capt. H. O. Hitchins, R.A., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 8, 1866. At Kingston, Canada, 
Lawrence William, éldest son of the late 
Rev. W. Herchmer, M.A., to Mary Helen, 
second dau. of the late Hon. H. Sherwood, 
Attorney-General of Upper Canada. 

Nov. 10. At Calcutta, Charles H. Den- 
ham, esq., eldest son of Admiral Denham, 
F.R.S., to Katharine, youngest dau. of 
Stephen Moulton, esq., of Kingston House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

Nov. 13. At Calcutta, A. R. Montfort, 
esq., to Margaret Leslie, only dau. of 
George Dickson, esq., Secretary and Trea- 
surer of the Bank of Bengal. 

Nov. 15. At Goulburn, New South 
Wales, Capt. Charles F. Roberts, R.A., to 
Alice Caroline, youngest dau. of William 
Bradley, esq., of Goulburn. 

At St. Michael’s, Barbados, George 
Au us Sealy, esq., second son of John 
Sealy, esq., Attorney-General of Barbados, 
to Agnes Senhouse, second dau. of his 
Excellency James Walker, esq., C.B. 

Nov. 17. At Hongkong, Marcus Octavius 
Flowers, esq., H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, 
Nagasaki, Japan, to Frances Eliza Sophia, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Edwin Evans, 
Consular Chaplain, China. 

Nov. 21. At Dum Dum, Bengal, Lieut. 
C. A. Munro, Bengal Staff Corps, eldest 
surviving son of the late Lieut.-Col. C. A. 
Munro, to Mary Frances, eldest dau. of 
Capt. 8. Mercer, R.N. 

Dec. 4. At Poona, William Felton Peel, 
second son of Capt. Edmund Peel, R.N., 
to Edith, dau. of Major-Gen. Willoughby, 
C.B. 

Dec. 5. At Lahore, Capt. Henry Tyn- 
dall, to Alice Harriet, dau. of the Rev. 
John Cobbold Aldrich, incumbent of St. 
Lawrence, ]pswich. 


At Kew, Victoria, Australia, the Rev. 
Rowland Hayward, of Kew, to Anna 
Clara, second dau. of the late John Price, 
esq., and granddau. of the late Sir Rose 
Price, Bart. 

Dec. 13. At Oakfield, Ryde, Capt. E. 
Ker Vaughan Arbuckle, 3rd Buffs, son of 
Gen. Vaughan Arbuckle, R.A., to Mar- 
garet Helen Georgiana, dau. of Harry 
Scott Gibb, esq., of Woodlynch, Ryde. 

At the chapel of the British Embassy, 
Constantinople, the Chevalier Charles D, 
Van Lennep, Swedish and Norwegian 
Consul, Smyrna, to Eliza Anne, dau. of 
Thomas Ogilvy, esq., of Corrimony, In- 
verness-shire. 

Dec. 15. At Stamford, the Hon. W. C. 
Evans-Freke, second brother of Lord Car- 
bery, to Lady Victoria Cecil, youngest 
dau. of the late Marquis Exeter. 

Dee. 18. At Loughborough, Cecil Theo- 
dore, only son of the Hon. and Rev. O. W. 
W. Forester, to Emma Georgina, youngest 
-_ of the late Sir Willoughby W. Dixie, 

art. 

At St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, Frederic de 
Hochepied-Larpent, esq., youngest son of 
the late Baron de Hochepied-Larpent, of 
Holmwood House, Surrey, to Marion 
Ellen, fifth dau. of Thomas Pearson, esq., 
of Acton House, Middlesex. 

Dec. 19. At St. James's, Piccadilly, 
George Edward Grover, Lieut. R.E., to 
Elizabeth Anne, second dau. of Thomas 
Wormald, esq., of Bengeo, Herts. 

The Rev. Walpole Harris, rector of 
Llanderfalle, Brecknockshire, eldest sur- 
viving son of C. A. Harris, esq., of Hayne, 
Devon, to Emily Georgiana, second dau. 
of the late J. Winslow Phillips, esq 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Arthur Richard 
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Lees, esq., Capt. 84th Regt., second son 
of Sir John Lees, bart., to Amy, second 
dau. of H. M. Godwin, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John 
Smithwick, esq., of Shanbally, co. Tippe- 
rary, to Emily Charlotte Hannah, eldest 
dau. of the late Admiral William Webb. 

Dec. 20. At Hundleby, Lincolnshire, 
Claude Edward Buckle, Comm. R.N., 
second son of the Rev. M. H. G. Buckle, 
to Elizabeth Preston, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. George Kennard. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. William Done 
Bushell, M.A., of Harrow, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Charles Lestourgeon, esq., of The 
Close, Cambridge. 

At Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, F. 
Warre Cornish, esq., to Blanche, second 
dau. of the late Hon. William Ritchie, 
Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India. 

At Tunbridge, the Rev. Newall Vicary 
Fowler, M.A., vicar of Ulting, Essex, to 
Charlotte Hannah, eldest dau. of J. H. 
Pattisson, esq., of Tunbridge. 

At Pawlett, the Rev. Joseph Higgins, 
eldest son of William Higgins, esq., of 
Neilgherries, India, to Margaret Alice, 
third dau. of the Rev. J. D. Oland Crosse, 
vicar of Pawlett, Somerset. 

At Little Parndon, Francis John Mas- 
son, esq., to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
George Hemming, rector of Little Parndon 
and Thundersley, Essex. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Henry 
John, eldest son of Henry Norman, esq., 
of Oakley, near Bromley, Kent, to Anne 
Hewitt, elder dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Coote, 18th (Royal Irish) Regt. 

Dec. 22. At Southampton, Hugh Car- 
ruthers Wilson, M.A., to Julia, youngest 
dau. of E. M. Randall, esq., of South- 
ampton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas 
Mansel Wilson, esq., of Darkes Lodge, 
South Mimms, Middlesex, to Sarah 
Palmer, of Cosham Park, Hants, widow of 
the Rev. Henry Palmer, of Dorney Court, 
Bucks, and of Cosham Park. 

Dec. 23. At the British Consulate, 
Calais, and afterwards at the English 
Church, St. Omer, France, Arthur, fourth 
surviving son of the late C. Jones Hilton, 
esq., to Mary Robena, second dau. of 
Robert Carr Foster, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S., H. S. Le Strange, esq., of Hunstan- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, to Emmeline, dau. of 
the late W. Austin, esq., of Boston. 

Dec. 27. At Florence, Lionel Douglass, 
eldest son of Capt. William Moorcroft 
Uearsey, to Amelia Charlotte, third dau. 
of the late Gen. Sir J. B. Hearsey, K.C.B. 

At Southall, the Rev. George Phillip 
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W. Scott, M.A., curate of King’s Ripton, 
Hunts, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Shelton, esq., of Bisham, Berks, 

At Clifton, Alfred Sheldon, youngest 
son of the late J. Godwin Williams, esq., 
to Harriet, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Stevenson, rector of St. Peter's, 
Winchester. 

Dec, 28. At Newhailes, near Edinburgh, 
Walter Severn, esq., of the Privy Council 
Office, to Mary Dalrymple, fifth dau. of 
the late Sir C. Dalrymple Fergusson, 
bart. 

Dec. 29. At St. Michael’s, Burleigh- 
street, Edward A. Scott, esq., Assistant- 
Master of Rugby School, to Mary Augusta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Dec. 31. At Burlington, Yorkshire, 
John Daniel Ferguson (now, by her 
Majesty’s licence, Ferguson-Fawsitt), esq., 
of Burton Constable, Capt. East York 
Militia, and son of the late Rev. Daniel 
Ferguson, to Ann Eliza, only surviving dau. 
and heir of the late John Fawsitt, esq., of 
Hunsley House, near Beverley. 

Jan. 1, 1867. At St. John’s, Paddington, 
Henry Pugh Bockett, esq., second son of 
the Rev. B. Bradney Bockett, vicar of 
Epsom, Surrey, to Margaret, second dau. 
of the late Edward Mant Miller, esq., of 
Clifton, Bristol. 

At Bedford, the Rev. T. W. Bray, curate 
of Papworth St. Agnes, Huntingdon, to 
ltachel, fourth dau. of Rev. H. Le Mesu- 
rier, of Bedford. 

At Kingswinford, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Oswald Mangin Holden, to Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late E. Addenbrooke 
Addenbrooke, esq., of Kingswinford. 

At Shrewsbury, Capt. Edmund Kerrich, 
Bombay Staff Corps, second son of John 
Kerrich, esq., of Geldeston Hall, Norfolk, 
to Mary Louisa Matilda, widow of Major 
R. J. Edgerley, of the Bombay Army. 

At Llanover, the Rev. W. Watkins, M.A., 
to Maria Elizabeth, second dau. of Henry 
Lucas, esq., of Uplands, co. Glamorgan. 

In Gloucester Cathedral, G. Lewis Wat- 
son, esq., of Rockingham Castle, North- 
amptonshire, to Laura Maria, second dau. 
of the Rev. Sir J. Culme-Seymour, bart. 

Jan. 2. At Kersal, the Rev. Charles 
Bigg, M.A., to Millicent Mary, eldest dau. 
of W. Sale, esq., solicitor, of Manchester. 

At Bilton, Warwickshire, the Rev. E. 
Tudor Owen, M.A., second son of Richard 
Owen, esq., of Bron-y-ffynnon, Denbigh, to 
Catharine Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late G. Courtenay Greenway, Commander 
R.N. 

At St. Mary’s Aldermary, London, 

Frederick Meadows White, esq., of 4, 

Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, barrister-at- 
R 
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law, to Alice Mary, elder dau; of the late 
Richard Smith, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Eaton, near Norwich, Alfred 
E. Barrett, esq., of Grimston, Norfolk, 
second son of Charles P. Barrett, esq., of 
Eton, Bucks, to Henrietta, third dau. of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Thomas Robert 
pe rector of North Creake, Norfolk, 

niece to the Earl of Albemarle. 

At Eastbourne, Capt. Julius M. Boyd, 
Bombay Staff Corps, fifth surviving son of 
the late Gen. Mossom Boyd, of the Bengal 
Army, to Anna, youngest dau. of Capt. 
Blennerhassett, R.N. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, the Rev. 
Charles Crowden, M.A., Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Cran- 
brook, Kent, to Mary Julia, eldest dau. of 
T. C. Fletcher, esq. 

At Bilton-with-Harrogate, W. F. Dury, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Clara Ann, eldest dau. of the late John 
Smith, esq. , of Burley, near Leeds. 

At Fintray House, Aberdeenshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Elgee, R.A., to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of W. Hogarth, esq. 

At Cally Chapel, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Fullerton, Bengal Statf Corps, 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Stuart 
C. Maitland, esq., of Dundrennan, N.B. 

At Coughton, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
A. L. Gore, of Crowneast, Worcester, to 
Agnes Sarah, younger dau. of the late W. 
H. Gem, esq., of Wood End, Erdington. 

At Aigburth, the Rev. E. H. Harrison, 
B.A., son of the late George Harrison, 
esq., of Chester, to Jane, second dau. of 
the late James Dalglish, esq., of Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

At Marylebone Church, the Rev. W. 
M. Hoare, second son of the late Henry 
Hoare, esq., of Staplehurst, Kent, to Jessie 
Mary, younger dau. of the late Richard 
Robertson, esq. 

At Great Baddow, Essex, the Rey. J. 
Freeman King, to Margaret Ramsay, 
fourth dau. of the late Kev. W. Dalby, 
rector of Compton Bassett. 

At Wrenbury, Lieut.-Col. Cecil Lennox 
Peel, Scots Fusilier Guards, to the Hon. 
Caroline Stapleton Cotton, eldest dau. of 
Viscount Combermere. 

At Fyerning, Capt. Douglas Phelips, 
second son of Charles Phelips, esq., of 
Briggin’s Park, Herts, to Ana Geraldine 
Barbara, second dau. of Edgar Disney, 
esq., of The Hyde, Ingatestone, Essex. 

At Rugby, the Rev. H. J. Phillpotts, 
vicar of Lamerton, Devon, eldest son of 
the Archdeacon of Cornwall, to Catherine 
Mary, youngest dau. of R. Robertson, esq., 
of Stirford House, near Warmiuster. 

At Norland, the Rev. J. E. Symns, 
M.A.,, Vice-Principal of the Bath Proprie- 
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tary Coll., to Mary, second dau. of R. 
Corser, esq., of Norland-square, Notting- 
hill. 

At Edgbaston, the Rev. H. J. Thomp- 
son, M.A., vicar of Dodford, Northampton- 
shire, to Sophia Mary, eldest dau. of 
Edward James, esq., M.D., of Edgbaston, 
Warwickshire. 

At Walter Belchamp, Essex, the Rev. C. 
Stebbing Wallace, younger son of the Rev. 
A. C. J. Wallace, rector of Monks-Eleigh, 
Suffolk, to Sarah Emily, only child of E, 
M. Raymond, esq., fourth son of the late 
S. Millbank Raymond, esq., of Belchamp 
Hall, Essex. 

Jan. 5. At Dublin, Frederick Hender- 
son, esq., Capt. 107th Regt., son of Wm. 
C. Henderson, esq., Q.C., to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Henry Mills, esq., and grand-dau. 
of John Montgomery Casement, esq., of 
Invermore, co. Antrim. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, William, son of 
Professor Owen, F.R.S., to Sarah Emily, 
eldest dau. of Robert R. Frecheville, esq. 

Jan. 8. At St. James’s, Paddington, the 
Rev. Fitzwilliam Wentworth A. Bowyer, 
second son of Lieut.-Col. A. Bowyer, to 
Margaret Rosamond Fanny, only dau. of 
the late Major George Cuming. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Charles 
Keir Farquharson, esq., 15th Regt., to 
Mary Susan, second dau. of the late Hon. 
William Crane, of Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick, and Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly; also Robert James Sisson, esq., 
of Talardy, St. Asaph, to Laura, third 
dau. of the late Hon. William Crane, of 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 

At Whitburn, Durham, the Rev. G. E. 
Green, rector of Beldon, to Emma Juliana 
Lange, dau. of the late J. W. Lange, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William 
G. Herbert, esq., to Emily, youngest dau. 
of Col. Sir Samuel Falkiner, bart. 

At Bray, Berks, the Rev. C. G. Hutchins, 
curate of St. Mary’s, Guildford, to Marian 
Gertrude, eldest dau. of J. H. Crawford, 
esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Cantray House, co. Inverness, 
Warden Sergison, Capt. 4th Hussars, only 
son of Warden George Sergison, esq., of 
Cuckfield Park, Sussex, to Emilia, young- 
est dau. of the late Sir W. Gordon Gordon- 
Cumming, bart. 

At Margate, the Rev. W. F. Shaw, M.A., 
curate of Biddenden, Kent, to Gertrude 
Ann, second dau. of the Rev. J. Bateman. 

Jan. 9. At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, 
Lieut.-Col. Clive, Grenadier Guards, eldest 
son of George Clive, esq., M.P., to Isabel, 
eldest dau. of the late D. H. Webb, esq., 
of Wykham Park, Oxon. 

At St. Mary-of-the-Angels’, Bayswater, 
W. C. O'Conner, esq., eldest son of Dr. 
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Dennis C. O’Connor, of Cork, to Anne 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Joseph Neale 
M‘Kenna, esq., M.P. 

Jan. 10. At Darrington, Yorkshire, 
Wm. Clayton Browne, esq., eldest son of 
Robert Clayton Browne, esq., of Browne’s- 
hill, co. Carlow, to Caroline, dau. of the 
late J. Watson Barton, esq., of Stapleton 
Park, Yorkshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, John Bay- 
ford Butler, Comm. R.N., to the Hon. 
Sybil Catherine Devereux, eldest dau. of 
Robert, 15th Viscount Hereford. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Charles Meysey 
Bolton Clive, esq,, of Whitfield, co. Here- 
ford, to Lady Katherine Feilding, young- 
est sister of the Earl of Denbigh. 

At Dalmahoy, Mid-Lothian, Lachlan 
Macpherson, esq., Major 30th Regt., second 
son of the late Major Evan Macpherson, 
of Glentruim, Inverness-shire, to Catha- 
tine Louisa, second dau. of Oliver G. 
Miller, esq., of Ratho. 

At Kilnwick, Yorkshire, Herbert Clif- 
ford Saunders, esq., to Octavia, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. C. Grimston, of Grim- 
ston Garth, Yorkshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, the 
Rev. J. L. H. Southcomb, rector of Rose 
Ash, Devon, to Catherine Anne, dau. of 
the late Albert Forster, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Chester, Capt. Alexander 
Murray, of Killagan, co. Antrim, to Mary 
Ann Margaret, only child of Charles Henry 
Fereday, esq., of Curzon Park, Chester. 

Jan, 15. At Mackworth, Derbyshire, 
the Rev. Everard Hollier Spring Bower, 
B.A., curate of Potterne, Wiltshire, to 
Selina Asenath, youngest dau. of Henry 
Flower, esq. 

At Morley, Yorkshire, John Chaundy 
Clarke, esq., of Adwalton, Yorkshire, to 
Grace Marion, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. A. M. Parkinson, M.A., incumbent 
of Morley. 

At Holton St. Peter's, Suffolk, the Rev. 
J. G. Pooley, rector of Stonham Aspal, to 
Caroline Agnes, third dau. of Major-Gen. 
H. B, Turner, R.E., of Holton Hall. 

At Chalton Hampshire, James Small, 
esq., of Dirnanean, Perthshire, to Janet, 
second dau. of Sir J. Clarke Jervoise, bart. 

At Cheltenham, Dr. Forbes Watson, of 
the India Office, to Finnella, only dau. of 
the late Benjamin Turner, esq., of Cal- 
cutta. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, George 
Bailey, son of Richard Yapp, esq., of the 
Halesend, Herefordshire, to Lucy Frances, 
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youngest dau. of the Rev. Wentworth C. 
Roughton, vicar of Harrowden, North- 
amptonshire. 

an. 16, At Marylebone church, the 
Rev. J. J. Blandford, of Spondon, Derby- 
shire, to Cecilia Honora, second dau. of 
the late Charles Henry Beddoes, esq., 
Comm. R.N. 

At Partney, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
Patrick George Craigie, esq., Capt. Perth- 
shire Rifles, to Gertrude Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. John Cheales, 
vicar of Skendleby. 

At Moulsford, Berks, the Rev. E. High- 
ton, B.A., of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, 
to Mercy Eliza, third dau. of Thomas 
Howard Hodges, esq., of Moulsford. 

At Stuart Hall, co. Tyrone, Edmund 
Huntley, son of the late Rev. Webster 
¥. H. Hooper, incumbent of Withington, 
to the Lady Alice Maud Stuart, fourth 
dau. of the Earl of Castlestuart, 

At Guernsey, the Rev. Otho W. Steele, 
B.A., son of Major Steele, of Sutton 
Court, Surrey, to Flora, fourth dau. of the 
late William Moir, esq., Ceylon Civil 
Service. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, George 
Wallace, second son of the late Joseph 
Wallace, esq., of Beechmount, co. Antrim, 
to Harriet Georgina, widow of Colonel 
Townsend Hungerford, C.B., Bengal 
Artillery. 

Jan. 17. At Shrivenham, Berks, the 
Earl of Craven, to Evelyn Laura, second 
dau. of the Hon. G. W.C. Barrington, M.P., 
and granddau. of Viscount Barrington. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, the 
Rev. Alfred Hooke, vicar of Shotteswell, 
Warwickshire, to Elizabeth, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Stephen Cundy, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Richard 
Courtenay Musgrave, only son of Sir 
George Musgrave, bart., to Adora Frances 
Olga, only dau. of Peter Wells, esq., of 
Forest Farm, Windsor. 

At St. George's, Hanover - square, 
Harry Crawley Norris, esq., 8th Hussars, 
eldest son of H. Norris, esq., of Swal- 
cliffe Park, Oxon, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Bovill. 

At Irton, Cumberland, Henry, third 
son of Samuel Taylor, esq., of Ibbots- 
holme, Windermere, to Martha, third dau. 
of the Rev. Samuel Irton Fell, of Irton 
Hall. 

Jan. 19, At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
Lord Hylton, to Sophia Penelope, Countess 
of Ilchester, 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 
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Tae Marquis or Exeter. 


Jan. 16. At Burghley House, near 
Stamford, aged 71, the Most Noble Brown- 
low Cecil, 2nd Marquis and Earl of 
Exeter, and Baron of Burghley, co. North- 
ampton, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom ; K.G., P.C., and _ hereditary 
Grand Almoner of England. 

His lordship was the eldest surviving 
son of Henry, 1st Marquis, by his second 
wife, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Hoggins, of Bolas, co. Salop. He was 
born at Burghley House on the 2nd July, 
1795, and, just before he had attained his 
9th year—namely, on the 1st May, 1804— 
he succeeded to the marquisate on the 
death of his father. The deceased peer was 
educated at Eton, and at St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge, where his great ancestor, Wil- 
liam Cecil, the 1st Lord Burghley, High 
Treasurer and Prime Minister to Queen 
Elizabeth, was educated. He graduated 
M.A. in 1814, and was created D.C.L. in 
1835. 

His lordship was appointed lord-lieute- 
nant of Rutlandshire in 1826, and of 
Northamptonshire in 1842; he held the 
offices of Groom of the Stole to the late 
Prince Consort, from Sept., 1841, to Jan., 
1846, of Lord Chamberlain of the Queen’s 
Household, from Feb. to Dec., 1852, and 
of Lord Steward of the Household from 
Feb., 1858, to June, 1859. 

The deceased Marquis was the senior 


Knight of the Garter, having been in- 
vested a knight of that illustrious order in 
1827. His lordship had the honour to 
receive royal visits at Burghley in 1841, 
when Queen Adelaide was sponsor for Lord 
Adelbert ; and again when the Queen and 
the Prince Consort visited Burghley, when 
the illustrious Consort of Her Majesty 
stood sponsor for his daughter Lady 
Victoria. 

The late Marquis was for a period of 
half-a-century a leading patron of the turf, 
with which he became connected as far 
back as 1816. For forty years he bred 
his own racing stud, which was, it is said, 
at one time the largest in the kingdom. 
No horse belonging to his lordship ever 
won the Derby, although on two occasions 
they ran fourth in that race. His lordship 
won the Oaks no less than three times,— 
namely, in 1821 with Augusta, in 1829 
with Green Mantle, and in 1832 with 
Galata. In 1852 he won the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
and the Great St. Leger. He had won 
the Two Thousand two years in succes- 
sion—1829 and 1830, as well as in 1852, 
as above mentioned. He won the Ascot 
Cup in 1833, the Goodwood Stakes in 
1847, and many other races of less impor- 
tance. Although his lordship’s career 
upon the turf gained for him the respect 
and regard of his countrymen, it has been 
remarked that he was somewhat reserved, 
diffident, and unobtrusive, and possessed 
few of those qualities of manner and 
address which win for such patricians as 
the late Lord Eglinton a general and easily 
acquired popularity. 

Richard Cyssel, or Cecil, from whom 
the late Marquis descended, was an officer 
of the court of Henry VIIL., and left at 
his decease a son and heir, William, who 
was born at Bourne, co. Lincoln, in 1520. 
He was appointed, in the reign of Edward 
VL., secretary of state, when he received 
the honour of knighthood, and was sworn 
a member of the Privy Council, Under 
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Queen Elizabeth, Sir William Cecil re- 
sumed the secretary-of-stateship. For his 
services in that capacity he was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Burghley in 1571. He was constituted 
Lord High Treasurer, and was Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge from 1558 
to 1598. His lordship entertained the 
Queen at his house on twelve different 
occasions, at an enormous expense each 
visit. His lordship’s elder son, Thomas, 
succeeded him in the title, and was created 
Karl of Exeter in 1605, whilst his second 
son, Robert, was created Earl of Salis- 
bury. Henry, the 10th Earl of Exeter, 
was advanced to the marquisate in Feb., 
1801. He was thrice married, and by 
his second wife became the father of the 
peer now deceased. 

The late marquis married, May 12, 
1824, Isabella, daughter of the late Wm. 
Stephen Poyntz, Esq., of Cowdray House, 
Sussex, by whom, who survives her hus- 
band, he leaves surviving issue, three 
sons—Lord Burghley, M.P.; Lord Brown- 
low, born 27th February, 1827,and married 
to Charlotte, only daughter of Mr. G. 
Thomson Curry; and Lord Adelbert 
Percy, born 18th July, 1841; and two 
daughters—Lady Mary Frances, married, 
in 1861, to Viscount Sandon, M.P., and 
Lady Victoria, married, in Dec, 1866, to 
the Hon.Wm.Charles Evans-Freke, brother 
of Lord Carbery. His lordship is suc- 
eceded by his eldest son, William Alleyne, 
Lord Burghley, M.P., Col. of the North- 
amptonshire Militia, A.D.C.,and Treasurer 
of Her Majesty's Household, who was 
born April 30, 1825, and married, Oct. 
17, 1848, Lady Georgiana Pakenham, 
second daughter of Thomas, 2nd Earl of 
Longford, by whom he has several children. 
His lordship was M.P. for S. Lincolnshire 
from 1847 to 1857, since which date he 
has sat for the northern division of North- 
amptonshire. 

The funeral of the late Marquis took 
place on the 24th Jan., at St. Martin’s 
church, Stamford, the burial-place of the 
Cecil family. Upon the suppression of 
monasteries the rectory and vicarage of 
St. Martin’s were granted, about the year 
1541, to Mr. Richard Cecil, father of the 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, from whom 
they have descended to his successors. 
The church contains some handsome 
monuments which have been erected in 
it to the memory of the various members 
of the House of Cecil. The ancient vault 
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being filled with the mortal remains of 
the Cecil family, the late Marquis a few 
years since caused a new vault to be made 
on the north side of the church, over which 
vault has been erected a spacious and 
costly mortuary chapel. 


Sir 8S. A. Donaupson, Knz. 


Jan. 11, AtCar- 
leton Hall, Cumber- 
land, aged 54, Sir 
Stuart Alexander 
Donaldson, Knut, 
F.R.G.S. 

‘ The deceased was 
Ko { the third son of the 
3 } late Stuart Donald- 
Roem son, Esq.,merchant, 
of London, by 
Betsy, dau. of John Cundale, Esq., of 
Snab Green, Lancashire. He was a bro- 
ther of the late Rev. J.W. Donaldson, D.D., 
some time head-master of Bury School, 
who died in 1861 (see Tue GenTLEMAN'S 
Macazing, 1861, p. 347), and also of Mr. 
T. L. Donaldson, Professor of Architecture 
in the London University, the eminent 
author of “ Pompeii Illustrated,” “The 
Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Basse,” 
“A Practical Guide to the Architect and 
Surveyor,” &c. Sir S. A. Donaldson was 
born in London in the year 1812. At 
an early age he travelled on the continent 
of Europe, and passed two years in 
Mexico, twice visited the United States, 
and, in 1835, he emigrated to Sydney, 
New South Wales, where for twenty 
years, he acted as the agent for Lloyd’s, 
and was the head of the mercantile firm 
which bore his name. In 1838 he was 
appointed one of the territorial magis- 
trates, and was, consequently, elected a 
member of Council, in which, and in the 
Assembly, he held a seat from 1848 to 
1859. In April, 1856, he formed the first 
ministry at Sydney, responsible to the 
local parliament. He also held the offices 
of a Member and Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, First Minister, and 
Colonial Secretary. He was subsequently 
Colonial Treasurer and Commissioner of 
Railways, and also one of the original Fel- 
lows of the University of Sydney, from its 
foundation in 1850. In 1855, he was 
appointed Consul-General of Sardinia, 
which post be resigned on taking office 
as Colonial Secretary. He returned to 
England in 1859, and in the fo/owin 
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year received by patent the honour of 
knighthood. 

The deceased married, in 1854, Amelia, 
daughter of Frederick Cowper, Esq., of 
Carleton Hall and Unthank, Cumberland, 
and of 15, Harley-street, London. 


Tux Marquis pk LARocHEJAQUELEIN. 


Jan. 7. At Pecq, near St. Germain-en- 
Laye, France, aged 62, Henri du Vergier, 
Marquis de Larochejaquelein. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Louis de Larochejaquelein, who was killed 
at the battle of Moskowa in 1815, whilst 
fighting against the Imperial army. His 
mother was the heroine of La Vendée, 
who died, in 1857, at Orleans, where she 
had taken up her residence soon after the 
second Restoration. 

The late Marquis was born in 1804, and 
was created a Peer of France at the early 
age of eleven. He entered the military 
service in 1821, and made the campaign 
of Spain under the Duke d’Angouléme in 
1823, and was captain in the Horse Gre- 
nadiers of the Royal Guard in 1828. In 
that year he petitioned the King to be 
allowed to serve in the Greek war of inde- 
pendence, but was refused. He obtained 
leave, however, to join the Russian army 
as a simple volunteer in the campaign of 
the Balkan against the Turks. He had 
not taken his seat in the Upper House 
when the Revolution of July broke out; 
and having publicly announced his reso- 
lution not to serve the new Government 
in any capacity, he resigned his peerage. 
From that time till 1842 hé devoted him- 
self to industrial pursuits, with, however, 
little material benefit to himself. In that 
year he was returned by the electors of 
Ploérmel, in the Morbihan, to the Chamber 
of Deputies. “His Parliamentary career,” 
says the Paris Correspondent of the 
Times, “was not one of idleness. In 
most of the stormy discussions of the 
time he took a prominent part, and was a 
ready, fluent, and vigorous debater on the 
addresses, conscription laws, prison re- 
form, railway bills, electoral reform, &c. 
He spoke his mind boldly—on most occa- 
sions in opposition to the Government, 
and on some, too, against his own party. 
When a stigma was attempted to be fixed 
by the majority on the Royalists who 
went to London in 1842 to pay homage 
to the Count of Chambord, he repudiated 
with indignation the dishonouring epithet, 
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He resigned his seat, and appealed to the 
judgment of the electors of the Morbihan. 
The electors of the Morbihan responded 
to the appeal, and they sent him back to 
the Chamber, when he persevered in the 
same course.” In the Senate, to which he 
was enrolled in December, 1852, M. de 
Larochejaquelein assumed an attitude of 
independence, without much claim to 
what is called eloquence. “His lan- 
guage,” says the above writer, “ was fluent 
and energetic, and he spoke like a man 
who desired to impress upon his hearers 
that he entertained profound convictions. 
There was one point, however, on which 
no doubt existed of the sincerity of his 
sentiments, and that was the temporal 
power of the Pope. On this he admitted 
no compromise ; and it was on the ques- 
tion of the temporal Papacy that he more 
than once came into rather fierce collision 
with Prince Napoleon.” 

The late Marquis has left a widow and 
four children—a son and three daughters. 


Tue Duke or VERAGUA, 


Lately. At Madrid, Don Pedro de 
Portugallo, Colon, Duque de Veragua, 
Marques de Jamaica, y Almirante de las 
Indias. 

The Paris papers described him as 
“ Admiral and Governor-General of the 
Indies.” These, however, says the 7'imes, 
were merely titles which he inherited from 
his ancestor, Christopher Columbus, or 
Cristoval Colon, as he is called in Spain. 
It is known that Columbus left two sons, 
Ferdinand and Diego; the former illegi- 
timate, who inherited much of his father’s 
genius, of whom he left a valuable memoir. 
The neglect and ingratitude with which 
the great discoverer was treated by King 
Ferdinand, after the death of Isabella, is- 
a matter of history. His legitimate son 
Diego, after a long and tedious lawsuit 
against the Crown, obtained a decision 
from the Council of the Indies that he 
was entitled to the privileges and titles 
conferred upon his father. But the cares 
and anxieties he had undergone in the 
pursuit of his just claims had done their 
work upon his frame, and there is no 
doubt that trouble, grief, and disappoint- 
ment hastened his premature death. 
“He was worn out,” Herrera says, “ by 
following up his claims and defending 
himself from the calumnies of his com- 
petitors, who, with many stratagems and 
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devices, sought to darken the glory of the 
father and the virtue of the son.” Diego 
left two sons and three daughters. His 
widow continued the struggle in defence 
of the rights of her eldest son, Luis, 
then only six years of age. She left St. 
Domingo, where she was on the death of 
her husband, and arrived in Spain. The 
title of Admiral of the Indies was imme- 
diately conferred upon him by Charles V., 
who augmented his revenues, but set up 
opposition to his claim to the Viceroyalty 
of the Province of Veragua conferred upon 
his grandfather, which was thought too 
vast for a subject to enforce, and, more- 
ever, involved an interminable litigation. 
The claims were at last commuted for the 
titles of Duke of Veragua, Admiral of the 
Indies, and Marquis of Jamaica. Don Luis 
left no issue, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Diego, son of his brother Chris- 
topher. Diego married his cousin Philippa; 
but he also died without issue, and with 
him the legitimate male line of Columbus 
became extinct. A long lawsuit ensued 
among the surviving members of the 
family, of whom Balthasar Colombo, of 
the house of Cuccaro in Montferrat (Pied- 
mont), was the most active and perse- 
vering, and who maintained that it was 
he who had the right to inherit the 
estates and dignities descended from the 
great Admiral. The cause lasted for 
thirty years, and was finally decided by 
the Council of the Indies in 1608, who 
formally declared the male line extinct. 
Nuno Gelves de Portugallo, grandson of 
Isabella, third daughter of Diego, son of 
Columbus, was put in possession of the 
titles and estates, and became Duke of 
Veragua, Isabelia having married George 
of Portugal, Count of Gelves; and thus 
those titles and estates passed into a 
branch of the house of Braganza esta- 
blished in Spain. It is from this branch 
the Duke, now deceased, was descended. 
The late Duke never figured in public 
life. It was his pasture grounds that 
used to turn out some of the best bulls 
for the Madrid arena. The archives of 
the family were carefully preserved by 
him, and Washington Irving gratefully 
acknowledges the liberality of the de- 
scendant and representative of the great 
discoverer in submitting them to his 
inspection, and exhibiting the treasures 
they contained when he was collecting 
materials for his history of the life and 
voyages of Uhristopher Columbus. 
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W. Brincu, Ese. 


Dec. 24, 1866. At 

Wretham Hall, Nor- 

folk, aged 85, Wyrley 

Birch, Esq., of Wre- 

tham. The deceased 

was the only son of 

the late George Birch, 

Esq., of Hamstead 

Hall, co. Stafford (who 

was High Sheriff of 

Norfolk in 1803, and 

who died in 1807), by 

Anne daughter of Thomas Lane, Esq., of 

Bentley, co. Stafford, and was born at 

Hamstead Hall in the year 1781. He 

was educated at Eton and at Trinity Coll., 

Cambridge; he was for many years a ma- 

gistrate for Norfolk, and served the officd 
of High Sheriff of that county in 1848. 

The family of Birch was formerly of 
Birchfield, in the parish of Handsworth, 
Staffordshire, and of Birch Green and 
Aston, in the county of Warwick, and 
Thomas of that name was living at Birch- 
field temp. Elizabeth. He was the father 
of Thomas Birch, Esq., of Harborne, 
whose son George was the grandfather of 
Sir Thomas Birch, Knight, judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, who died in 
1757. His eldest son, George, of Ham- 
stead Hall and Handsworth, who was born 
1739, was the father of the gentleman now 
deceased. 

The late Mr. Wyrley Birch married in 
1804, Katharine Sarah, 3rd daughter of 
Jacob Reynardson, Esq., of Holywell, co. 
Lincoln, by whom (who died in 1861) he 
had issue fifteen children. His eldest 
son, Mr. George Wyrley Birch, died in 
1855, having married Jane, daughter of 
Richard Congreve, Hsq., and left issue a 
son, Wyrley, who now succeeds to the 
estates of his grandfather; he was born 
in 1837, and married in 1862 Rebecca 
Katharine, daughter of the Ven. Samuel 
Moore Kyle, Archdeacon of Cork. 


Tue Rey. Epwarp Monro, M.A, 


Dec. 18. At St. John’s Vicarage, 
Leeds, of a rapid decline, aged 51, the 
Rev. Edward Monro, M.A., late Incum- 
bent of Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Dr. Edward T. Monro, of Harley- 
street, London, by Sarah, daughter of 8. 
Compton Cox, Esq., Master in Chancery, 
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and was descended from the ancient 
Scottish family of the Monros of Fowlis, 
co. Ross. His ancestors for four successive 
generations have practised as physicians 
in London, where they have been settled 
for nearly 200 years. The subject of 
this notice was born in Gower-street in 
1815, and educated under Dr. Butler and 
Dr. Longley at Harrow, and afterwards at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1836,and proceeded M.A. in 1837. 
He was ordained in 1839, and having for 
some time held the curacy of Harrow, was 
nominated about 1840 to the incumbency 
of Harrow Weald, which he held till 1860, 
when he was appointed to the Vicarage of 
St. John’s, Leeds. This living he held 
until his death, although for some time 
previously his state of health had prevented 
him from taking any active part in the 
affairs of the parish. At Harrow Weald 
he conducted a training college for school- 
masters and candidates for holy orders, 
which was at one time widely useful. 

The reverend gentleman was appointed 
one of the select preachers in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 
1862; he was latterly an adherent of 
high church principles, and was the author 
of numerous theological and other works, 
many of which have become widely 
popular, including a volume of “Sermons, 
chiefly on the Responsibilities of the 
Ministerial Office ;” “The Fulfilment of 
the Ministry ; ” “ Reasons for Feeling Se- 
eure in the Church of England ;” “ Purity 
of Life;” and “Daily Studies during 
Lent.” He also published some allegorical 
tales which were well received, bearing 
such titles as “The Dark River,” “The 
Combatants,” ‘‘The Travellers,” “The 
Midnight Sea,” &c. 

The prominent characteristic of Mr. 
Monro’s life was sympathy for those in 
affliction, and the motive to this may be 
truly said to have been love towards God 
and man; but if we analyse his history 
a little, we shall find as tributary to this 
characteristic a love of family, a love of 
nature, a very early tendency (we might 
term it an instinct) for parochial life, and 
an extraordinary resolution in carrying 
out the conceptions of his somewhat 
poetic imagination. 

His love of family may be termed a 
Seottish inheritance, for the old clan- 
feeling seems to have clung to him as 
well as to his family generally since the 
first period of their English residence. 
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His love of nature was no doubt much 
enhanced by the circumstance of his 
early life having been spent in great 
measure in the romantic residence of his 
grandfather at Bushey. Old Dr. Monro, 
as we learn from Turner’s life, was an 
early patron of that great artist, as well 
as of many others; and thus the natural 
beauties of one of the most deeply-wooded 
parts of Hertfordshire combined with the 
paintings of Gainsborough, Turner, and 
many others, to make a deep impres- 
sion on his young mind. We find traces 
of this, particularly in his tale called 
** Leonard and Dennis,” which is, as we 
understand, very much a picture of his 
grandfather's home; while we may men- 
tion his affecting tale called “ Harrie. 
and Archie,” as particularly indicative of 
his own deep affection for a younger 
brother, who was his companion at school, 
at college, and down to the last hours of 
his life. 

The Rev. Mr. Monro married Emma, 
the dau. of Dr. John Hay, of the Indian 
Civil Service, by whom, however, he has 
left no issue. 

In a notice of the deceased in the Leeds 
Intelligencer, the writer says :— 


“Perhaps the greatest and most bril- 
liant speaker that can be met with in the 
annals of the Leeds clergy since the Refor- 
mation, the late vicar of St. John’s never 
spoke merely for effect. All was so mani- 
festly real. If his language was ornate at 
times, and his style rhetorical, this was 
more natural than acquired. Perfectly 
au fait with the rules of oratory, he never 
allowed himself to be slavishly bound by 
them; and while he ever sustained the 
dignity of a Christian priest, who that 
ever heard him can forget the startling 
vivid manner in which he brought home 
to the heart realities of life and its dangers 
and temptations, too often avoided in the 
pulpit for the sake of so-called ‘ propriety ?” 
Who can forget his glowing enthusiasm at 
noble deeds, especially in the young—his 
love for the martyrs, and all who dared 
to suffer for that name which is as oint- 
ment poured forth? Who fails to re- 
member his great powers of sarcasm and 
irony, and the caustic manner in which he 
would expose the vices of the day, espe- 
cially those which are the offspring of 
meanness, and spitefulness, and cant?” 


It had always been Mr. Monro’s wish 
that he should be buried in Harrow 
Weald churchyard ; in fact, many years 
back he selected the spot of ground for 
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his grave. His remains were accordingly 
brought from Leeds on the evening of 
the 19th December, accompanied by the 
churchwardens and a few other members 
of his congregation, and arrived at Harrow 
Railway Station early on the following 
morning. 

The service was read by the Rev. Percy 
Monro (brother of the deceased) and Kev. 
R. J. Knight. Besides the family of the 
deceased, very many of the parishioners 
assembled to pay the last tribute of 
respect to one whom they had known as 
their minister for upwards of twenty 
years, 


Mr. Wiuuram Kipp. 


Jan. 7. At Hammersmith, aged 63, 
Mr. William Kidd, well known as a 
naturalist, and as a writer and lecturer on 
song-birds and other domestic pets. 

Mr. Kidd, who was born in 1803, was 
apprenticed in early life to the firm of 
Baldwin, Craddock, & Joy; and subse- 
quently became a bookseller in Regent- 
street. After selling his business, he de- 
voted himself entirely to natural history 
and the study of animals. He had an 
astonishing faculty of endearing himself 
to the brute creation—birds, beasts, and 
even fishes: for as to the latter, it is 
known that he has taught gold-fish 
in a globe to rise to the surface at 
his call, and eat bread out of his 
mouth. Many years ago he established 
his right of ownership in a favourite 
dog, which had been stolen, by making it 
perform the most ludicrous antics possible 
in the Bow-street Police-court, to the 
delight of the magistrate and the spec- 
tators. At Hammersmith Mr. Kidd had 
a fine aviary, and strangers from all parts 
of England used to visit him for the 
purpose of seeing not birds only, but his 
influence on birds. This favourite aviary 
was destroyed by fire some time ago, and 
the enthusiastic naturalist. was so affected 
by his loss that he could not find it in his 
heart to rebuild it and substitute new 
pets for those he had lost. For many 
years Mr. Kidd has occasionally lectured 
in the country, the title of his lectures 
being usually ‘Genial Gossip.” But 
whatever the title was, the lecturer was 
always, as he was in private life, a“ genial 
gossip.” He could talk for hours together 
about beasts, birds, and especially canaries. 
Besides lecturing, Mr. Kidd was a con- 
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tributor to several periodical works, 
amongst them the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
the “ National Magazine,” and “ Recrea- 
tive Science” ; he also published a journal 
of his own, bearing his own name, which 
was highly successful among naturalists. 


“As a writer,’ says the Gardeners” 
Chronicle, “he never travelled beyond a 
certain limited range of subjects; but 
within that range he was a master. His 
‘ Book of British Song Birds’ is not only 
invaluable for its natural history and 
sound advices on the proper management. 
of caged birds, but enjoyable for its fine 
poetic tone, its racy anecdote, and the 
fresh, original, sparkling style in which it 
is written. If Isaak Walton’s ‘Angler’ is 
worth reading by people who do not catch 
fish, Kidd’s ‘Song Birds’ is worth reading 
by people who do not care to distinguish 
between the chirp of the sparrow and the 
song of the nightingale. The book is 
rich in its humanity, bright with sallies of 
wit, and graceful everywhere with its 
adornments of fancy, to justify this 
praise of our departed friend.” 


The deceased has left a widow to lament 
his loss. 


Mrs. Giupert. 


Dec. 20,1866. At Nottingham, aged 84, 
Mrs. Anne Gilbert. 

The deceased lady was the widow of the 
Rey. Joseph Gilbert, but was better known 
in literary circles as Anne Taylor of 
Ongar, where she was born in 1782. 

She came of a literary stock, being the 
daughter of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, of 
Ongar, whose wife was the author of 
works that were popular in the last cen- 
tury. Her uncle, Charles Taylor, was the 
learned editor of Calmet. Her brother 
Isaac was the well-known author of the 
“ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and 
numerous other philosophical and reli- 
gious works. Her second brother, Jeffrey, 
was the author of many anonymous pro- 
ductions, the chief perhaps of which was 
“The Apostolic Age in Britain.” Her 
sister Jane shared with her the authorship 
of a very celebrated little work, older 
than the century in which it still lives, 
“ Original Poems for Infant Minds.” 

“ One peculiarity respecting this work,” 
says the Atheneum, “ is, that while poetry 
much more pretentious, but once popular, 
has perished, these original poems con- 
tinue to be republished. From the period 
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of their first appearance down to the pre- 
sent year they contributed a handsome 
annuity to the authors—of late years to 
the survivor of the two. This work was 
among the first on which Anne Taylor 
was engaged, and her last labour was 
devoted to the emendation of a verse in 
the most popular poem of the whole col- 
lection, ‘My Mother.’ ” 

The deceased lady married, in 18]3, 
the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, author of “ The 
Christian Atonement, its Basis, Nature, 
and Bearings,” and member of a Lincoln- 
shire family that contributed two officers 
to Captain Cook's expeditions, one of 
whom has left in manuscript his account 
of the voyage of the Resolution and Dis- 
covery (1776 —1780), in search of a North- 
West passage. Although the Taylors of 
Ongar have now, with one exception, all 
passed away, the literary spirit of the 
family survives. The only remaining 
member of the Taylor family is Martin 
Taylor, Esq., youngest brother of the 
deceased lady. Mrs. Gilbert's son Josiah 
is, with Mr. W. Churchill, the author of 
the work on the Dolomite Mountains, 
recently published. Another son, Dr. 
Henry Gilbert, is known by his “ Eluci- 
dations of Agricultural Chemistry ;” and 
her nephew, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, has 
taken literary rank by his “ Words and 
Places.” 

“Few whole families,” continues the 
Atheneum, “ have so completely belonged 
to literature as that of the aged lady of 
whose death we make record. The day- 
time of her life was one of varied and 
‘aseful labour; with labour, rest, and re- 
creation heartily enjoyed, and an exer- 
cise of abounding hospitality in as pious 
and gay a home as ever illustrated the 
bright cheerfulness of a religious and 
intellectual life. The evening of such a 
life was, most appropriately, the calm 
evening of a long day of sunshine and of 
shade, blending so quietly with the night 
that it was hardly possible to say when 
the one ended or the other began. In 
the loving memories of her family and 
friends, Anne Taylor will not die.” 


M. ve Brasanre. 


Nov. 29. At the Chateau de Brabante, 
Auvergue, aged 83, M. de Brabante, the 
historian of the Dukes of Burgundy. 

Born in the year 1782, he entered the 


Polytechnic School four years after its 
creation in 1794 by the Convention, on 
the recommendation of Monge and Four- 
croy. In 1802 he was appointed to the 
civil service as supernumerary clerk in 
the Home Department. Four years after- 
wards he was named auditor to the 
Council of State, and was subsequently 
entrusted with various missions to Ger- 
many, Poland, and Spain. In 1807 he 
became Sub-Prefect in the Deux-Sevres ; 
in 1809 he was promoted to the Prefecture 
of La Vendée, and in 1813 to that of the 
Loire-Inférieure. ‘There are, perhaps, few 
persons conversant with the history of 
France who have not read the charming 
memoirs of Madame de Larochejaquelein 
(mother of the senator of that name, and 
who died at an advanced age only a few 
years ago), relating to the sanguinary 
wars waged against the insurgents of La 
Vendée during the first period of the 
French Republic, in which she figured 
prominently; but it may not have been 
generally known that ihe clear and 
dramatic description of the acts of which 
she was either a sharer or an eye-witness 
was drawn up from her notes and con- 
versations by M. de Brabante, and pub- 
lished under her name in 1815. His 
having served the empire did not prevent 
him from becoming, when the empire 
fell, one of the warmest partisans of the 
Bourbons. After Waterloo he was named 
by Louis XVIII. Councillor of State and 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of the 
Interior, while two departments (Puy-de- 
Dome and the Loire Inférieure) elected 
him to the Chamber of Deputies. He was 
appointed in 1816 to the responsible post 
of Director-General of Indirect Taxes, 
having been obliged to resign his seat in 
the Chamber, as he had not the age 
required by the new law. In 1819 he was 
raised to the dignity of a peer of France ; 
but on the fall of his friend; the Duke 
Decaye, after the death of the Duc de 
Berri, he lost his post of Director-General. 


‘He then joined the Doctrinaires, and, 


being no longer a place-holder, went into 
opposition, and refused the post of 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Denmark. It 
was at this time he published a work 
which attracted great attention, “ Des 
Communes et de l’Aristocratie.” During 
three or four years M. de Brabante opposed 
in the Chamber the foreign and domestic 
policy of the Bourbons ; but his time was 
far from being exclusively devoted to 
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politics, for at no period of his life was 
his literary activity greater. Translations 
from English and German writers, critical 
essays on various writers, kept his name 
constantly before the public; and the 
temperate liberalism of the peer of France, 
as well as the talents of the writer, con- 
tributed in no trifling degree to the 
admiration which his greatest work, 
“ L’Histoire des Ducs de Bourgoyne de la 
Maison de Valois,” excited. It appeared 
in 1824, in three volumes, 8vo.; passed 
through four editions in little more than 
two years, and, in the opinion of many, 
placed its author in the foremost rank of 
modern historians. It was as the historian 
of the Dukes of Burgundy that he was 
elected member of the French Academy 
in 1828. M. de Brabante was the con- 
sistent supporter of the Orleans Govern- 
ment from its installation in 1880 till its 
fall in 1848. He voted in the Chamber 
of Peers with the Conservatives, and de- 
fended the Guizot Ministry against all 
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comers. As the reporter of the last 
address of the Chamber of Deputies in 
reply to the speech from the Throne, he 
vigorously denounced the Reform agita- 
tion, of which he foresaw the consequences. 
The Revolution of February put an end to 
his career as a public man. But he was 
not idle in his retreat. He was engaged 
on a pamphlet “Questions Constitu- 
tionelles” (1849), when the controversy 
was sharpest on the revision of the Con- 
stitution, and his last chapter is devoted 
to that subject. He advocated the neces- 
sity of the revision, one of the objects of 
which was the re-election of the President 
of the Republic. The majority of the 
Assembly supported it; but the 11th 
Article of that impossible Constitution 
required that the majority for revision 
would consist of three-fourths of the whole 
number of voters, and that 500 at least 
should vote. The revision was rejected, 
and we know what came of it.—The 
Churchman. 
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ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 25, 1866. At Wollolonga, Victoria, 
Australia, aged 26, William Hey Cros- 
thwaite, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, fifth son of the Rev. 
B. Crosthwaite, vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Leeds. 

Nov. 3. At Brisbane, of bronchitis, 
aged 36, Julius W. Deedes, esq., eldest son 
of the Rev. Julius Deedes, of Marden, 
Kent. 

Nov. 7. At Chelsea, aged 81, Vice- 
Admiral William Hamley, K.L. The de- 
ceased was second son of William Hamley, 
esq., of Bodmin, Cornwall, by Sarah, dau. 
of John Pomeroy, esq., and was lineally 
descended from Osbertus, grandson of Sir 
John Hamley, knt., who in the 12th year 
of Edward LiI.’s reign was High Sheriff of 
Cornwall, and afterwards member of Par- 
liament for that county. The late Vice- 
Admiral was born at Bodmin in 1785, and 
entered the navy, as midshipman of the 
Pomone frigate, in 1799. He was after- 
wards naval aid-de-camp to Sir John 
Duckworth and Admiral Dacres, on the 
Jamaica station, till made alieutentant, in 
1807. During the remainder of the great 
war with France, he served in the Croco- 
dile, Pallas, and Havannah frigates, and 
was actively employed during the Wal- 
cheren expedition. In 1812-13, Lieut. 
Hamley, then first lieutenant of the Ha- 
vannah,achieved numerous victories in the 
Adriatic, in recognition of which he received 
the Austrian Gold Medal. His most distin- 
guished service, however, was the capture 
of the fortress of Zara, in honour of which 
Lieut. Hamley received an autograph letter 
from the Emperor of Austria; and in 
1815 he obtained the royal authority “to 
accept and wear the insignia of the Order 
of Leopold, with which the Emperor had 
been pleased to honour him, as a testimony 
of the high sense which his Imperial Ma- 
jesty entertained of the services rendered 
by him at the siege of Zara.” Promoted 
to Commander in 1814, he commanded, 
from 1823 to 1826, the Pelorus, on the 
Irish station, capturing a greater number 
of smugglers than any other cruiser. In 
1830 he was appointed to the Wolf, on the 
East India station. He became Post- 
Captain 20th Oct., 1834; Rear-Admiral, 
ist Dec., 1856; and Vice-Admiral, 12th 
Dec., 1863. In 1814 he married Barbara, 
dau. of Charles Ogilvy, esq., of Lerwick, 
Shetland, by whom, besides a dau., who 
died young, he had four sons,— William, 
Col. R.E., now Acting-Governor of Ber- 


muda; Charles, Col. R.M., who died in 
1863; Wymond, Controller of Customs 
in British Colombia; and Edward, Col. 
R.A. The late Admiral was buried at 
Brompton Cemetery. 

Nov. 26. In Camp, at Agra, of cholera, 
aged 22, Walter Frederick Cavendish, 2nd 
Batt. Rifle Brigade. He was the youngest 
son of Lord George Henry Cavendish, 
M.P., by Lady Louisa, dau. of the Earl of 
Harewood, and was born Nov. 6, 1844. 

Nov, 28. At Abbey Lodge, Chertsey, 
aged 66, Samuel Angell, esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
The deceased was the eldest surviving son 
of William Sandell Angell, esq., of Corn- 
hill and Hornsey, and was born in 1800. 
The deceased, who was a liveryman of the 
City, was appointed architect to the Com- 
pany of Clothworkers in -1824, which 
office he resigned in 1859, when he was 
elected a Member of the Court of As 
sistants—-his last professional labour for 
the company was the construction of their 
hall, which was inaugurated by the late 
Prince Consort in 1860. The deceased 
has left a widow, a son, and daughter, to 
lament his loss. 

Nov. 29. At Pesth, aged 51, the Princess 
Sophia Leichtenstein, the dau. of an actor 
named Loewe. She was born in 1815,and 
in 1840 had great success in London and 
Paris as a singer. In 1848 she married 
Prince Frederick Leichtenstein. 

In Otago, New Zealand, accidentally 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat, aged 
40, Stacey Beaufort Grimaldi, esq. He 
was the eldest son of the late Stacey 
Grimaldi, esq., of Maize-hill, Greenwich 
(who died in 1863), by Mary Anne, dau. 
of T. G. Knapp, esq., of Norwood, and 
was born in the year 1823. The deceased, 
who bore the title of Marquis in italy, 
descended from the Merovingian kings of 
France. The family possessed the sovereign 
principality of Monaco from about a.D. 
950 till quite recently. 

Dec. 5. Near Delhi, aged 33, Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. Chas. Alexander McMahon, 
Deputy - Commissioner of Delhi, and 
second dau. of the late Col. Head. 

Dee. 6. Inthe Royal Naval Hospital, 
at Jamaica, of yellow fever, aged 31, 
Lieut. Charles Jenkins, late commanding 
H.M.’s gunboat Nettle, second son of the 
Rev. Edward Jenkins, vicar of Billing- 
hay, Lincolnshire. 

Dec. 7. At his residence in Pembridge- 
crescent, Bayswater, aged 80, Barry Kd- 
ward Lawless, esq., solicitor. He was one 
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of the younger sons of the late Philip 
Lawless, esq., of Warren Mount, co. 
Dublin, where he was born in the year 
1785. The deceased gentleman, who was 
a connection of the family of Lord Clon- 
curry, took great interest in the movement 
of which O’Connell was the head, that 
brought about the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, and co-operated with Go- 
vernmentin all liberal movements. He was 
formerly in practice asa solicitor in 
Dublin, where he was highly respected ; 
but retired many years ago, and for the 
last fifteen years of his life was settled at 
Bayswater. He was twice married, and 
has left issue by both marriages. His 
eldest son, Mr. B. E. Lawless, is a bar- 
rister and a Q.C. at the Irish Bar, and in 
considerable practice in Dublin. A younger 
son, Mr. Matthew James Lawless, who 
died in Aug., 1864 (See THz GENTLEMAN’S 
Magazine, Sept. 1864, p. 396), was an 
artist of great promise and considerable 
repute. Many of his principal produc- 
tions appeared in the pages of ‘Once a 
Week ;” besides these, he left numerous 
eabinet paintings, which have achieved a 
world-wide celebrity.— Law Times. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Mary Hardy, 
wife of Col. John Leonard Miller, Fort- 
Major of Guernsey, dau. of the late Capt. 
Jackson, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Dec. 9. At Darmstadt, 
General Stockausen. 

Dec. 10. At Prestwich, near Manchester, 
aged 71, Samuel Ashton, esq., J.P. for co. 
Lancaster. 

At 38, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 
aged 80, Lady Isabella Blachford. Her 
ladyship, who was the youngest dau. of 
Augustus Henry, 3rd Duke of Grafton, by 
his second wife, Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
Sir R. Wrottesley, bart., was born Nov. 17, 
1786, and married, 11th August, 1812, 
Barrington Pope Blachford, esq., of Os- 
borne, Isle of Wight, who died 14th May, 
1816. 

At St. Stephen’s Rectory, South Shields, 
Herbert Samuel Frederick, son of the 
Rey. 8. B. Brasher. 

At King-street, Portman-square, aged 
69, Lionel P. Goldsmid, esq. 

At The Hearne, Charlton Kings, near 
Cheltenham, aged 68, Mrs. Frances Mercer, 
fourth dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Hugh Stafford, Bengal Army, wife of H. 
S. Mercer, esq., late of the Bengal Medical 
Service. 

At Cliff House, Leicestershire, aged 5 
weeks, Frances Charles, the infant son of 
William and the Hon. Mrs. Oakeley. 

At Ilkley, Yorkshire, aged 43, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Rowley, 
D.D., master of University Coll., Oxford. 


suddenly, 
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At Amphthill Lodge, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 85, Amelia, widow of the Rev. 
David Williams, D.C.L., Warden of New 
College, Oxford, and Canon of Winchester 
(who died in 1860). She was the mother 
of Lady Erle, wife of Sir William Erle, 
late Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Commons Pleas. Mrs. Williams is 
supposed to have been the last person 
then surviving who had sat to Gains- 
borough, who died August 2nd, 1788. 
The painting which contains this now 
venerable portrait is a large whole-length, 
representing, after the quasi-poetic fashion 
of those days, the mother of the lady, 
who died some time before the work was 
executed, in the act of leaning from a 
cloud and scattering flowers on the paths 
of her children, two daughters, both of 
whom appear as about to leave a portico 
for an open garden or landscape, the 
distant vista of which, with water under 
trees, is represented with all the artist’s 
felicity. The children are charmingly 
painted: one of them, Amelia, as the 
younger, who could not but be supposed 
to have the freshest recollections of her 
mother, looks up to the over-bending 
spirit of the lady, with a pleased, tender, 
and reverent smile; the other sister, as if 
unconscious of the appearance, looks out 
upon the world she approaches. The 
picture is in the possession of Sir William 
Erle.—A thenceum. 

Dec. 11. At Mullingar, co. Meath, the 
Right Rev. John Cantwell, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath. The late 
bishop was consecrated in September 
1830. One of the most able and active of 
the prelates, he was always distinguished 
by strong political feeling, which showed 
itself especially in the election of members 
of Parliament, and in the advocacy of 
tenant-right. He stood next to Arch- 
bishop M’Hale among the bishops as a 
champion of the national cause. Dr. 
Cantwell is succeeded by his coadjutor, 
Dr. Nulty, who was consecrated in 1864. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Charlotte, wife of 
G. Howard Fenwick, esq., of Oatlands 
Park, Surrey, eldest dau. of the late Josh. 
Langstaff, esq., president of the Medical 
Board of Bengal H.E.I.C.S. 

At Crediton, aged 73, Capt. Charles 
Holman. He was a Deputy-Lieut. for 
Devon, for many years adjutant of the lst 
Devon Militia, and late of the 52nd Light 
Infantry, with which regiment he served 
through the Peninsular War, and at 
Waterloo. 

At Edinburgh, aged 83, Georgina, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. D. McNeill, 91st Regt. Ar- 
gyleshire Highlanders. 

At 41, Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
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89, the Rev. John Henry Munn, 

A. He was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1852, and proceeded M.A. in 1855; he was 
formerly curate of St, Mary’s, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

At Calcutta, Capt. Alexander Shaw, 
Commander of the E.I. ship Blenheim, 
second son of the late Thomas Shaw, esq., 
of Southampton. 

At Great Malvern, Worcestershire, aged 
88, Robert Webb, esq., J.P., formerly 
of Camp-hill, Birmingham, solicitor. 

Dec. 12. At 103, Gloucester-place, the 
Lady Anna Maria Dawson, only surviving 
dau. of John, 1st Earl of Portarlington, 
and grand-dau. of the Earl of Bute, Prime 
Minister to G III. Her ladyship was 
for many years ly of the Bedchamber 
to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

In Montagu-square, Mary, only dau. of 
the late Sir William Augustus Cunyng- 
hame, bart., of Milncraig and Livingstone, 
N.B. 

At Camberwell, aged 41, Ellen, dau. of 
the late Joseph and Sarah Clarke, of 
Ashby-de-la-Laund, Lincolnshire. 

At Tittleshall Rectory, Norfolk, sud- 
denly, aged 57, the Hon. Mrs. Digby. She 
was Caroline, dau. of Edward Shepherd, 
esq., of The Ridge, co. Gloucester, and 
married, in 1835, the Hon. and Rev. 
Kenelm Henry Digby, M.A., rector of 
Tittleshall, by whom she has left issue 
six sons and three daus. 

At Barham, near Canterbury, James 
Lancaster Lucena, esq., barrister-at-law. 
The deceased was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1827, and for many 
years practised as a special pleader on the 
western circuit. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 54, General 
Arthur William Maynard, of the Imperial 
Engineers. 

At Plas Fron, Mrs. Anne Barton Pan- 
ton. She was the dau. of David Russell, 
esq., and married, in 1826, Paul Griffith 
Panton, esq., of Plas Fron, co. Denbigh, 
Commander R.N. 

At Marseilles, deeply regretted, aged 45, 
Lieut.-Col. Wm. Short, Bengal Engineers. 

In London, Lieut.-Col. Barclay Thomas, 
27th Regt., third son of the late Rear- 
Admiral Frederick Jennings Thomas, R.N. 

At Kensington, Margaret Anne, widow 
of the late Sir William Wake, bart., of 
Courteen Hall, Northamptonshire. She 
was the eldest dau. of Henry Fricker, 
esq., of Southampton, and married, in 
1844, William Wake, esq., who succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father in 1864, by whom (who died in 
1865) she had issue four sons and three 
daus, 


Dec. 13. At Klogness, Vaage, Norway, 
of typhoid fever, aged 36, Eardley John 
Blackwell, esq., of Ampney-park, near 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. He was the 
eldest son of the late George Graham 
Blackwell, esq., of Ampney-park (who 
died in 1838), by Elizabeth Emma, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir John Eardley Eardley- 
Wilmot, bart., and was born in 1832. He 
was educated at Rugby and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge; was Lord of the Manor of 
Ampney-Crucis; and married, in 1858, 
Marie, dau. of Thomas Svec, esq., of 
Vaage, Norway, by whom he has left issue 
two daus. 

At Bassingbourne .Vicarage, Cambs., 
aged four years, Theresa Margaret Louisa, 
youngest child of the Rev. F. H. Bishop. 

At St. John’s Vicarage, Leeds, aged 
51, the Rev. Edward Monro, M.A, See 
OsiruaRy. 

At Southampton, from bronchitis, aged 
84, Heriot Frances, relict of General 
Gustavus Nicolls, late Col.-Comdnt. R.E. 

At the Wallands, Lewes, Col. John 
Sampson, late of the 1st Royal Regt. 

At Shore Villa, Swanage, Dorset, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. T. Seavill. 

At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 78, Ann, 
dau. of the late Sir John Stirling, bart., 
of Glorat, Stirlingshire, and Renton, 
Berwickshire, and widow of Archibald 
Napier, esq., of Merchiston, Tobago, W.I. 

At the Oaks Colliery, near Barnsley, aged 
39, Mr. Parkin Jeffcock,C.E. Thedeceased 
was the eldest son of Mr. John Jeffcock, 
of Cowley Manor, near Sheffield, and was 
born October, 1829. He was educated by 
Dr. Cowan, of Sunderland, and subse- 
quently by the Rev. B. M. Cowie, at the 
College of Civil Engineers, Putney; and 
in 1850 he was articled to Mr. George 
Hunter, an eminent colliery viewer. The 
sudden death of this gentleman left upon 
Mr. Jeffcock an impression that was never 
effaced. He was next articled to Mr. 
Woodhouse, and became his partner in 
1857. Mr. Jeffcock was an officer of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry. He was also a good 
shot. But latterly his taste for such 
matters had diminished, and he gave up 
all his energies to two things—his pro- 
fession, and the improvement of those 
with whom he was brought into connec- 
tion. He became a most regular Sunday- 
school teacher, and neither business nor 
pleasure would induce him to miss his 
class for a single Sunday after he had 
settled at Driffield, in Yorkshire. He 
worked very hard, few men more so; and 
when he took a holiday, he usually devoted 
it to investigating the condition of the 
poor in the towns which he visited. He 
was a deeply religious man. During the 
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dreadful inundation at the Clay Cross 
Colliery some years ago he was most 
daring in his efforts to rescue the men and 
the boys confined in the pit. On Wednes- 
day, December 12th, a telegram reached 
him, “The Oaks is on tire; come di- 
rectly.” He started at once, and on his 
arrival learnt what he had not previously 
heard, that 350 lives had been, in all pro- 
bability, destroyed. About eleven that 
night he put on his pit clothes and de- 
scended. All that night he spent in 
encouraging the volunteers around him, 
and helping to remove the dead and restore 
the ventilation, but was killed by a second 
explosion next morning. 

At Edinburgh, suddenly, aged 55, 
Joseph Robertson, LL.D. The deceased, 
who was for some time one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and a member of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, was a native of Aber- 
deen, where he was born in 1811. He 
was one of the chief founders of the 
Spalding Club (instituted in 1839), and 
for it he edited various works, amongst 
which were “ The Diary of General Patrick 
Gordon,” “ Collections for the History of 
the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff,” and 
“Tllustrations of the Topography of the 
Shires of Aberdeen and Banff.” In Glas- 
gow, where he resided for some time, 
valuable assistance was also rendered by 
him to the Maitland Club. His first an- 
tiquarian publication was a volume en- 
titled “ The Book of Bon-Accord,” full of 
historical and archeological information 
concerning his native city, Aberdeen. In 
1853 Dr. Robertson was appointed curator 
of the Historical Department of Her 
Majesty’s Register House, at Edinburgh, 
for which office he was peculiarly qualified. 
His principal works while in the Register 
House were “An Inventory of the Jewels 
and Personal Property of Queen Mary,” 
with an elaborate preface, for the Banna- 
tyne Club; and a work for the same 
society, which he just lived to see 
published, — entitled “‘Statuta Ecclesize 
Scotiane,” being an authoritative collec- 
tion of the canons and councils of the 
ancient Scotch Church. An article by 
Dr. Robertson in the Quarterly Review 
(1849), on the “ Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Scotland,” is still regarded as a standard 
authority.— Notes and Querics. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, aged 77, the 
Dowager Lady Key. Her ladyship was 
Charlotte, dau. of Francis Green, esq., of 
Dorking, and married, in 1814, John Key, 
esq., of Denmark-hill, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1830 and 1831, and 
was created a baronet in Aug., 1831. He 
was elected Chamberlain of the City of 
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London in 1853, and died in July, 
1858. 

At Deal, aged 65, William Everest, esq., 
solicitor, formerly of Epsom, Surrey. 

At Barton Mere, Suffolk, aged 83, Mary, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Quayle, esq., 
of Barton Mere, and widow of Rev. 
Charles Jones, formerly vicar of Paken- 
ham, whom she survived only eight days. 
(See p. 123, ante.) * 

At 23, Lowndes-square, Phoebe, wido 
of Joseph Locke, M.P. and C.E., and dau. 
of the late John McCreery,esq. 

At Stratford House, Stoney Stratford, 
Bucks, Lieut.-Col. Page, late of the R.B. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 86, Jasper 
Parrott, esq., of Dundridge, Devon. He 
was formerly for many years a solicitor in 
the Borough, and sat as M.P. for Totnes, 
in the Liberal interest, from 1832 to 1839, 
when he resigned his seat. He was mar- 
ried and had issue. 

At Hastings, aged 25, George, son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Wesley, K.C.B. 

Dec. 16, At St. Mary's Parsonage, 
Vincent-sq., Westminster, aged 48, Jane 
Susannah, wife of the Rev. A. Borradaile. ; 

At Naples, aged 30, George William 
Graham, esq., of Micklewood, co. Stirling. 
He was the elder son of the late David 
Graham, esq., of Micklewood (who died in 
1847), by Honoria, dau. of Oliver Stokes, 
esq.,and was born in 1836. The deceased, 
who was a cadet of the ducal house of 
Montrose, was unmarried, and is succeeded 
in his estates by his brother David. 

At Belle Vue House, Saltney-road, 
Chester, aged 65, Harriet Mary Sanders, 
relict of the late John Hope-Johnstone, 
esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

At Caldy Island, Pembrokeshire, aged 
74, Cabot Kynaston, esq. 

At Cannes, aged 18, James H. Oswald, 
eldest son of Alexander Oswald, esq., of 
Auchincruive, Ayrshire, by Lady Loui 
Elizabeth Frederica, dau. of William, 1st 
Earl of Craven. He was born in 1848. 

At Stoke St. Milborough, Salop, aged 
76, the Rev. George Morgan, M.A., vicar 
of that parish. He was the eldest son of 
the late Rev. William Morgan, rector of 
Fretherne, co. Gloucester, by Mary, dau. 
of the late William Pritchard, esq., of the 
Vedow, Herefordshire. He was born at 
Newent, in the year 1790, educated at the 
Crypt School, Gloucester, entered at Wad- 
ham Coll., Oxford, in 1811, and graduated 
B.A. from St. Mary’s Hall in 1815, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1818. In 1819 he be- 
came vicar of the parish of Stoke St. Mil- 
borough, near Ludlow, Salop. He married, 
in 1812, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Corne- 
lius Meyrick, esq., and widow of Sir 
Charles Hotham, bart. 
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At 35, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin, 
Emily, widow of P. J. Murphy, esq., 
M.D., and dau. of the late John Cassidy, 
esq., of Monasterevan, co. Kildare. 

At Elkstone, Gloucestershire, aged 40, 
Mr. Jas. Marsh Read, an eminent agricul- 
turist. He was one of the first to adopt 
Fowler's steam plough on the Cotswold 
Hills, and his graphically written essay on 
its use, which was highly commended by 
the R.A.S.E., shows the difficulties he 
surmounted. His treatise on Cotswold 
sheep has also commended itself to nume- 
rous readers. Asa breeder of Hereford 
cattle he was frequently successful in the 

and numerous local shows, and he 
obtained the silver medal in the extra 
stock cow class, and a third prize in the 
aged cow class, at the Smithfield Club 
Show, 1866, with two of his own breeding. 
With Cotswold sheep he has as frequently 
been a successful competitor. 

Dec. 17. At 16, Royal-parade, Chelten- 
ham, aged 93, the Dowager Lady Vane, 
relict of the late Sir F. F. Vane, bart., of 
Hutton Hall, Cumberland. Her ladyship 
was Hannah, dau. of John Bowerbank, 
esq., of Johnby, Cumberland, and mar- 
ried, in 1797, Sir Frederick Fletcher Vane, 
bart., who died in March, 1832, 

At Great Malvern, aged 73, Rear-Ad- 
miral John Adams. The deceased entered 
the Navy in 1806, as a volunteer on board 
the Scout, and was present in a gallant 
encounter off Genoa between the boats of 
that vessel and a French squadron ; he 
subsequently joined the Volontaire and 
Cambrian, and having been engaged in 
various cutting-out affairs, co-operated in 
the defence”of Tarragona in 1811. He 
afterwards served in the Channel and 
Mediterranean, and received his first com- 
mission in 1815. He achieved signal 
success in his anti-slavery exertions on the 
African station. After a service of 38 
years at sea, he was rewarded with a post- 
commission in Dec., 1843, from which 
date he was on the half-pay list. Admiral 
Adams, having lost his first wife in 1843, 
married secondly,in 1846, Elizabeth Hurst, 
dau. of Henry Ellis, esq., of Dublin. 

At Sutton Scarsdale, Derbyshire, aged 
52, the Rev. Godfrey Harry Arkwright. 
He was the third but elder surviving son 
of the late Robert Arkwright, esq., of 
Sutton Scarsdale (who died in 1859), by 
Frances Crawford, dau. of Stephen George 
Campbell, esq., and was born in 1815. He 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1837, and proceeded M.A. in 1839, and 
was appointed incumbent of Heath, co. 
Derby, in 1850; he was lord of the manor 
of Sutton Scarsdale, and patron of three 


livings. He married first, in 1844, 
Frances Rafela, dau. of the late Sir H. 
Fitzherbert, bart. (she died in 1856) ; 
and secondly, in 1862, Marian Hilary 
Adelaide. dau. of the late Hon. and Very 
Rev. G. Pellew, Dean of Norwich. 

At Kintbury, Berks, aged 75, Eliza 
Harriot, youngest dau. of the late Sir John 
Bateman, of Foxhill, Inkpen, Berks. 

At Mount Wear, near Exeter, aged 60, 
John Follett, esq. He was a son of the 
late Benjamin Follett, esq., of Topsham, 
Devon, by Anna, dau. of John Webb, esq., 
of Kinsale, Ireland, and brother of the 
late Sir William Webb Follett, and of 
B. S. Follett, esq., Q.C., formerly M.P. 
for Briigwater. He was an active and 
consistent adherent of the Conservative 
party; and, until his retirement a few 
months previous to his death, held a high 
position as one of the leading merchants 
of Exeter. 

At 42, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
Anna Maria French, dau. of the late Dr. 
French, formerly Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. 

At Cambridge, aged 70, the Rev. John 
Hind, M.A., F.R.S. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1818, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1821. The deceased was the 
author of works on Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Differential Calculus, and 
Arithmetical Algebra, and was formerly 
fellow and tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

At Bognor, aged 53, the Rev. James 
Hutchinson, M.A. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1839, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1843 ; he was appointed perpetual 
curate of Pleshey, Essex, in 1843, and was 
formerly Master of Blackheath Proprietary 
School. 

At The Manor House, Alphington, aged 
26, Louisa, wife of the Rev. James B. 
Strother, M.A., rector of St. Mary Steps, 
Exeter, and fifth dau. of Chas. Webb, esq., 
of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

Dec. 18. At Bedford House, Streatham, 
aged 76, John Bradbury, esq., of Alder- 
manbury. 

At Brighton, aged 41, George William 
Hughes d’Aeth, esq. He was the second 
surviving son of Admiral Hughes-D’ Aeth, 
of Knowlton Court, Kent, by Harriet, 
dau. of the late Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
bart., and was born in 1825. 

At New Ross, co. Wexford, James 
Galavan, esq., J.P. 

In Somersetshire, Jane Maria, dau. of 
the late David Gordon, esy., of Florida 
Manor, co. Down. 

At Speddoch, Dumfriesshire, Isabella 
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Gertrude Stewart, wife of Francis Max- 
well, esq., of Gribton. 

At Grove Lodge, Woodbridge, aged 19, 
Scipio Edward Richards, esq., of Caius 
Coll, Cambridge, the only son of the late 
Capt. Scipio Edward Richards, of Java 
Lodge, Pettistree, Suffolk. 

At Hayselden Cottage, Sissinghurst, 
Kent, aged 79, Mrs. Spalding, sister of 
the late Sir Edward Astley. 

Dec. 20. At Stapeley House, Cheshire, 
aged 55, the Hon. Henry Sugden. He 
was the eldest son of Lord St. Leonard’s, 
by Winifred, only child of Mr. John 
Knapp, and was born in 1811. He was 
educated at Harrow and Eton, and at St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of B.A. in 1334; was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1837, and for many 
years held the appointment of Joint Re- 
gistrar to the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land. He married, in 1844, Marianne, 
second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. James 
Cookson, of Neasham Hall, co. Durham, 
by whom he has left issue a family of nine 
children.—Zaw Times. 

At Acton Park, Wrexham, aged 79, 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, esq. He was the 
third son of the late Sir Foster Cunliffe, 
bart. (who died in 1834), by Harriet, dau. 
of Sir David Kinloch, bart. He was born 


in 1787, and married, in 1822, Caroline, 
dau. of the late John Kingston, esq., by 
whom, who died in 1856, he had issue. 
At Derby, aged 69, William Elmsley, 
esq., Q.C., of Darley Hall, near Matlock, 


Judge of the Derby County Court. He 
was born in the year 1797, and educated 
at Eton and at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1822. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple 1825, 
appointed a Q.C. in 1851, Treasurer and 
Master of the Library of the Middle 
Temple in 1861, and Judge of the Derby 
County Court in 1362, when he also be- 
came a magistrate for the co. of Derby. 
Mr. Elmsley practised at the Chancery 
bar, to which branch of the profession he 
was devotedly attached ; and for it he was 
peculiarly fitted, from his knowledge of 
the true principles of equity jurisprudence, 
his sterling character, and excellent me- 
mory. Among the many leading cases in 
which he held briefs, may be mentioned 
those of Egerton v. Brownlow (the great 
Bridgwater case), Brook v. Brook (mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister), McIn- 
tosh v. Great Western Railway, Harrison 
v. Corporation of Southampton (Hartley 
Institute case), Duke of Brunswick v. 
King of Hanover, King of Hanover v. 
the Queen (Hanover Crown Jewels), &c. 
The late Mr. Elmsley married Margaret 
N.S. 1867, Vou. III, 
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Janet, youngest dau. of the late Alexander 
Pringle, esq., of Whytbank, Selkirkshire. 
—Law Times. 

At Nottingham, aged 84, Mrs. Ann 
Gilbert. See Oprruary. 

At Florence, Fanny, the wife of William 
Holman Hunt, esq. 

At 89, Chancery-lane, aged 70, Abraham 
Kirkman, esq., of Chancery-lane, London, 
and Llangorse, Breconshire. 

At Church Stretton, aged 44, Caroline 
Marianne, dau. of the Rev. Preston 
Nunn. 

At Plymouth, aged 80, Sarah Ball, 
widow of Walter Prideaux, esq., formerly 
of Plymouth, and of Bearscombe, Devon. 

Dec. 21. At Bray, co. Wicklow, aged 
84, Lady Robert Tottenham, dau. of Corn- 
wallis, 1st Viscount Hawarden, and relict 
of the late Lord Robert Ponsonby Totten- 
ham, Lord Bishop of Clogher, only brother 
of the second Marquis of Ely. 

At 5, Wemyss-place, Edinburgh, James 
Arnott, esq., of Leithfield, Kincardine- 
shire. 

At Sandfield-place, Lewisham, aged 78, 
Richard Douglas, Capt. R.N., and of 
Greenwich Hospital (out-pension), one of 
the last survivors of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

At The Views, Rickling, Essex, aged 
81, Thomas Hallam Hoblyn, esq., of 
Liskeard, Cornwall. He was the eldest 
son of the late Thomas Hoblyn, esq., of 
White Barns, Herts, (who died in 1860,) 
by Anne Sarah, dau. of George Hallam, 
esq., and was born in 1835. He was 
formerly an officer in the 20th Regt., 
and married, in 1859, Elizabeth Meux, 
youngest dau. of Thomas H. Usborne, 
esq., of Mardley-Bury Manor, Therfield, 
Herts. 

Captain William Cornelius Kortright, 
of St. Leonard’s, Essex. He was the 
eldest surviving son of the late Cornelius 
Hendericksen Kortright, esq., of Hy- 
lands, Essex. He was a magistrate for 
Essex, and a Capt. and Adjutant in the 
West Essex Yoemanry, and formerly a 
Capt. in the Coldstream Guards, 

- At 7, Park-lane, Piccadilly, suddenly, 
aged 55, George Rigby, esq. 

At 3, Codrington-place, Brighton, aged 
82, Walker Skirrow, esq.,Q.C. He was 
the eldest son of the late John Skirrow, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, by Elizabeth, dau. 
of David Walker, esq. He was born in 
London in the year 1784, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1806, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1809. He was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s-inn in 1810, and was appointed 
a Q.C. in 1835. The deceased, who was 
for many years one of the commissioners 
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in bankruptcy, married, in 1808, Mary 

second dau. of William Wainman, 
esq., of Carhead, Skipton, Yorkshire, by 
whom he has left issue five children.— 
Law Times. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, aged 77, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Wynch. 

Dec. 22. At Gomshall Lodge, Surrey, 

67, Roger Duke, esq., of Newpark, co. 
. He was the eldest surviving son of 
the late Robert King Duke, esq., of New- 
by Anne, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Parke, of Dunally, co. Sligo, and 
was born at Newpark in the year 1799, 
Educated at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, he entered the army in 1815, 
and, after serving in France with the 
Allied Army, and in the West Indies, 
retired in 1836. Mr. Duke was a staunch 
Churchman, and like the rest of his family, 
a conservative in politics. He married, 
first, in 1825, Eliza, dau. of Lawrence 
Oliphant, esq., of Kinneddar, co. Fife ; 
secondly, in 1833, Margaret, second 
dau. of John Cuninghame, esq., of Craig- 
ends, co. Renfrew, and has left issue four 
sons and three daughters. He is succeeded 
in his estates by his eldest son Robert, 
who was born in 1826, and educated at 
the University of Edinburgh. 

At New Brompton, Kent, aged 77, 
Emily Jane, widow of Edward Gregory 
Morant Gale, esq. 

At Lagarie, Row, Dumbartonshire, John 
George Hamilton, esq., of Lagarie. The 
deceased gentleman became a member of 
the Glasgow Faculty of Procurators in 
1818, but we believe did not enter into 

tice. He was at one time a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Henry Monteith 
& Co., and was deputy-chairman of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, when, 
for several years after its opening, opinion 
ran high upon the running of Sunday 
trains upon that line. For many years 
back he lived in retirement. He was a 
man of great sagacity and largeness of 
mind, and occupied a prominent position 
amongst the first circles in Glasgow.— 
N. B. Mail. 

At Reigate, Eliza, the wife of Thomas 
Hart, esq., solicitor, of Reigate. 

At Doncaster, aged 58, Alderman John 
Hatfield. 

At Biickeburg, Northern Germany, aged 
77, His Excellency General W. F. Menck- 
hoff, of the Prussian Army. 

At Bath, aged 56, Mary Jane, widow of 
Major William O’Brien. 

At Bavington Hall, Northumberland, 
aged 71, Charles Cuthbert Shafto, esq. He 
was the youngest son of the late Sir 
Cuthbert Shafto, of Pavington Hall, by 
Mary, dau. of William Swinburne, esq., 
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and was born in 1795. He was a magis- 
strate for Northumberland, and Lord of 
the Manor of Bavington, and was formerly 
an officer in the army. He is succeeded 
in his estates by his elder brother, Mr. 
William Henry Shafto, who was born in 
1784, and married, in 1831, Mary, widow 
of — Nield, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Bournemouth, of consump- 
tion, aged 22, John Edward Bourchier, 
only child of the late Sir Thomas Bour- © 
chier, K.C.B., and of his widow, Jane, 
dau. of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington. 
The deceased was educated at Harrow, and, 
it is said, executed a deed just before his 
death founding a scholarship at Harrow 

hool. 

At Wimbledon, Harriet, widow of Vice- 
Admiral Villiers Francis Hatton. 

At his residence, aged 36, Robert Baylis 
Heynes, esq., of Wrickton Manor, near 
Bridgenorth. 

At Ramsgate, aged 54, the Rev. Henry 
Paul Measor, M.A. He was educated at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1835, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1838, and late Fellow of his college. 
He was instituted to the vicarage of 
Kingston-on-Thames in 1852. 

At 15, Priory Villas, Dover, aged 63, 
Major Talbot Ritherton, late of H.M.’s 
Bombay Artillery. 

Dec. 24. At Wretham, Norfolk, aged 85, 
Wyrley Birch, esq. See Oprruary. 

At the Manse of Cargill, N.B., Mrs. 
Campbell, widow of Colin Campell, esq. 

Drowned at Madras, aged 34, Captain 
Frederick Henry Hope. He was the 
eldest son of Major-General F. Hope, by 
Eliza, dau. of the late Major-Gen. George 
Cockburn, R.A., and was born in June, 
1832. He was a Capt. of the 1st Royals, 
and A.D.C. to His Excellency the Go- 
vernor of Madras. He married, in 1869, 
Anna Maria, dau. of Col. H. C. Gosling 
(she died in March, 1864). 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 15, Betha, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Barrington Mills. 

At Elvaston, Budleigh Salterton, aged 
79, George Compton Reade, esq. He was 
the younger son of the late Sir John Reade, 
bart. (who died in 1789), by Jane, only 
dau. of Sir Chandos Hoskyns, bart., and 
heir presumptive to his brother, Sir John 
Chandos Reade, bart. He was born in 
1788, and married, in 1809, his cousin, 
Maria Jane, dau. of Sir Hungerford 
Hoskyns, bart., by whom he has left issue 
one son and two daus. 

At Pau, aged 44, Josephine, Countess 
Wratislaw de Mitrowitz. : 

Dec. 25, At Ardess, Kesh, Ireland, aged 
50, the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Adam 
Loftus. He was the third son of John 
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Qnd Marquis of Ely, by Anna Maria, dau. 
of Sir H. W. Dashwood, bart., and was 
born in the year 1816. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1840; was a magistrate 
for co. Fermanagh, and was appointed 
rector of Magheraculmoney in 1848. He 
married, in 1846, Margaret, dau. of the 
late Robert Fannin, esq., of Dublin, by 
whom he has left surviving issue two sons 
and a dau. 

At Harrogate, aged 46, the Rev.. Aineas 
Barkly Hutchison, B.D., Incumbent of 
St. James’s, Devonport. The deceased 
was the eldest son of the late Robert 
Hutchison, esq., of London, who was for 
many years engaged in the West India 
trade in that city, and was born in the 
year 1819. He took his degree of B.D. at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1855, ad 
ewnd. Oxon. 1856. In 1848, having been 
nominated to the curacy of St. James's, 
Devonport, he was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and the year follow- 
ing proceeded to priest’s orders. The 
incumbent dying a few months afterwards, 
Mr. Hutchison was appointed in his 
place. He at once set to work to raise 
the necessary funds for completing the 
erection of the handsome Church of St. 
James's, towards which the Government 
had made a grant. He also gathered toge- 
ther the funds required for the erection 
of the schools and parsonage, the plans 
for which had been approved by the 
Bishop, and the contracts entered into, 
only about a fortnight previous to that 
attack of illness which has proved fatal. 
Meanwhile his naturally strong constitu- 
tion was gradually undermined by the 
uninterrupted and exhaustive labours of 
the eighteen years he passed in Devonport. 
In addition to his incumbency of St. 
James's, and chaplaincy, Mr. Hutchison 
held the honorary appointment of chaplain 
to the 13th Devonshire Volunteer Artil- 
lery, Diocesan Inspector of Schools, hon. 
secretary for the Additional Curates’ Aid 
Society, hon. secretary for the Society for 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels, hon. local secre- 
tary and treasurer to the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society, and a commissioner 
of the borough of Devonport. He was the 
author of “ A Monograph on the History 
of Callington Church, Cornwall,” and 
“ Memorials of the Abbey of Dundrennan, 
Galloway.” The deceased was interred in 
the cemetery at Harrogate. 

At Ingatestone, Essex, Harriot May, 
third dau. of the late John May, esq., late 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance, Fort George, 
Guernsey, and sister of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir John May, K.C.B. and K.C.H. 
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At Dunally, near Sligo, Jemmett, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Sir 
William Parke. 

Dec. 26. At the Grammar School, Kim- 
bolton; aged 38, Julia, the wife of the 
Rev. William Ager, M.A., Head Master, 
and eldest dau. of Andrew van Sandau, 
esq., of 6, Mecklenburgh-square. 

At Grenville House, Entry-hill, Bath, 
aged 46, Mary Ann, the wife of Col. W. 
G. Arrow, Retired List Bombay Army. 

At the Rectory, Middleham, Yorkshire, 
suddenly, aged 47, the Rev. James Alex- 
ander Birch. He was the youngest son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Birch, D.C.L., Dean 
of Battle, and was born in 1819. He was 
educated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1841, and 
was appointed rector of Middleham in 
1856; he was formerly curate of Maiden- 
head, and chaplain to the Cookham Union. 

At The Turrets, Colchester, Isabella 
Christian Bishop, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
H. Bishop, late vicar of Ardleigh, Essex. 

At the rectory, Brierley-hill, Stafford- 
shire, aged 57, the Rev. Samuel Franklin. 
The deceased was appointed rector of 
Brierley-hill in 1858, and was formerly 
vicar of Broadway, Worcestershire. 

At 9, Charlotte-street, Bath, aged 79, 
the Rev. George Gunning, rector of West 
Deeping, Lincolnshire. He was the young- 
est son of the Rev. Peter Gunning, D.D., 
rector of Doynton, Gloucestershire, and 
Farmborough, Somerset, by Anne Ran- 
dolph, sister of the Rev. Francis Randolph, 
D.D., rector of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
and was born in the year 1787. He was 
educated at Eton and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was appointed rector of 
West Deeping in 1822. The deceased was 
the representative of one of the oldest 
families in Gloucestershire, and formerly 
possessed considerable estates both in that 
county and in Somerset. Dr. Gunning 
married, in 1813, Mary Louisa, dau. of 
the late John Quicke, esq., of Newton St, 
Cyres, Devon, by whom he had issue 
three sons and two daus. 

At Edmonton, Middlesex, aged 84, 
Sarah Charlotte, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Sinclair, bart. She was a dau. of 
the late —- Carter, esq., and married, in 
1825 (as his second wife), Sir J. Sinclair, 
bart., who died in 1842. 

Dec. 27. At Brasted Rectory, Kent, 
aged 44, Georgiana Charlotte Ellen, wife 
of the Rev. Charles T. Astley. 

At Woodford Wells, Woodford, aged 
71, Julia, widow of Major F. W. Kysh. 

At Ringwood, Hants, aged 71, Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late William Eliott 
Lockhart, esq., of Cleghorn and Borth- 
wickbrae, 
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At Winchester, aged 75, the Rev. 
William David Longlands, late rector of 
St. Gerrans, Cornwall. He was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford; he subse- 
quently became Michel scholar of Queen’s 
College in 1813, and graduated B.A. in 
1813, proceeding M.A. in 1817. In 1816 
he was elected fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and in 1844 was appointed rector 
of St. Gerrans. 

At Redland, near Bristol, of typhus 
fever, aged 10 years, William Douglas, the 
eldest child of Col. William Munro, C.B. 

At Moylough House, co. Galway, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. John O’Rorke, 
M.A., rector of Foxford. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 95, Sarah 
Harper, widow of Comm. John Hindes 
Sparkes, R.N., late of Southsea, 

In Paris, Elizabeth Laura, wife of W. 
J. Turner, esq., and only surviving dau. 
of the late Lord Chief Justice Doherty. 

At 52, St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., 
James Willis, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn in 1835, and practised for 
many years as an equity draughtsman and 
conveyancer. 

Dec. 28. At The Crescent, Plymouth, 
aged 66, H. B. Bulteel, M.A., of Belle 
Vue, Devon, and late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Aged 69, Sarah, wife of W. Strickland 
Cookson, esq., of The Pryors, Hampstead, 
and Lincoln’s-inn. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Charles Grey Cotes, 
M.A. He was educated at Ch. Ch., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1823, 
proceeded M.A. in 1824, and was for more 
than forty years rector of Stanton St. 
Quintin, Wilts. 

Aged 69, John Frederick Goddard, the 
discoverer of the use of bromine in pho- 
tography, and formerly Lecturer at the 
Adelaide Gallery and Royal Polytechnic 
Institution. 

At LEaton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
Sarah Elizabeth Spooner, widow of the 
Rev. T. R. Redwar, M.A., and eldest child 
of the late John Alleyne Beckles, Presi- 
dent and Judge of the Admiralty of the 
Island of Barbadoes. 

At Lee, Kent, Theodosia, widow of the 
Rev. G. C. Smith, the founder of the 
Sailors’ Home. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, aged 67, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Richardson Timbrell. 

At Bath, aged 71, the Rev. John Wood. 

Dec. 29. At Hastings, aged 33, the Rev. 
William Espin, curate of Astley Bridge, 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

At Troston, after a short illness, aged 
38, Henry Capel Lofft-Moseley, esq., of 
Great Glemham House and Troston Hall, 
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Suffolk. He was the eldest son of the 
late R. E. Lofft, esq., of Troston Hall, by 
Letitia Niel, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Richard- 
son, and grandson of the late Capel Lofft, 
esq., of Troston (who died in 1824). He 
was born in 1827, and having received his 
education at Bury School and at Exeter 
College, Oxford, entered the diplomatic 
service as attaché at Turin, whence he 
was transferred to Rio. He retired from 
it, however, on succeeding to the family 
estates. He was unmarried, and is suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his brother 
Robert Evelyn, who was born in 1830. 

At Fanlobbus, co. Cork, the Rev. Wm. 
Robert Molesworth, M.A. He was the 
only surviving son of the late Major 
Bysse Cole Molesworth (who died in 1819), 
by Jane, only dau. of William Smyth, 
esq.; he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and at the time of his decease was 
vicar of Fanlobbus, Dunmanway, co. Cork. 

At Birkby Rectory, Northallerton, 
aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Wilson-Morley. 
He was the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Wilson, M.A., vicar of Corbridge, 
Northumberland (who assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Morley on succeeding 
to the estates of his uncle, Josias Morley, 
esq.), by Maria, dau. of W. Hughes, esq., 
of Low Field, Somerset. He was born in 
1784, and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated R.A. in 
1807, and proceeded M.A. in 1810; he 
was appointed vicar of Birkby in 1828. 

At Museum-terrace, Chelmsford, after 
a brief illness, aged 59, George Meggy, 
esq., many years one of the proprietors of 
the Chelmsfurd Chronicle and the Essex 
Herald. 

At 20, Cumberland-terrace, Bayswater, 
George Lumsden Perry, esq., second son 
of the late Dr. Robert Perry, of Glasgow. 

Dec. 30. At Badger Hall, Salop, aged 
67, Robert Henry Cheney, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Lieut.-General 
Robert Cheney, of the Grenadier Guards 
(who died in 1820), by Harriet, dau. of 
the late Ralph Carr, esq., of Dunston-hill, 
Durham; he was born in the year 1799, 
educated at Winchester and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree 
of B.A. in 1821, and was a J.P. and D.L. 
for the co. Salop. Mr. Cheney lived and 
died unmarried, and is succeeded in his 
estates by his brother Edward, a captain 
in the army, unattached, who was born in 
1803. 

At Le Mans, France, of rapid consump- 
tion, aged 48, Patrick William Vilet, 
eldest son of the late Major-Gen. Dudgeon. 

At The Views, Kirkling, Essex, aged 
72, Anne Sarah, widow of the late Thomas 
Hoblyn, esq., of the Treasury and White 
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Barns, Herts, and Liskeard, Cornwall, and 
dau. of the late George Hallam, esq., of 
White Barns. She was the mother of the 
late Mr. T. H. Hoblyn (see p. 255, ante). 

At 16, Somerset-street, aged 15 days, 
James Cecil, the infant son of Major J. B. 
Lind, 31st Regt. 

At 48, Sydney-street, Brompton, aged 
88, Lieut.-Geu. George Saunders Thwaites. 
The deceased general entered the army in 
1795, and was actively employed up to 
1817. He served in the expedition to the 
coast of Holland in 1796; in the East 
Indies from 1799; then on marine duty 
on board H.M.S. La Forte, till wrecked in 
the Red Sea. During the campaign of 
1801 in Egypt, he volunteered to cross 
the desert of Suez with Col. Lloyd’s de- 
tachment, with which he joined the Grand 
Vizier’s army on the advance to and sur- 
render of Cairo. He served with the 48th 
Regt. from 1811 to 1813 as Capt. of Light 
Infantry in the Peninsula, including the 
siege and storming of Badajoz in 1812, the 
battle of Salamanca (wounded), the ad- 
vance to and occupation of Madrid, battles 
of Vittoria and the Pyrenees (wounded in 
command of the light companies of the 
brigade), besiles minor affairs. General 
Thwaites was formerly secretary to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, and, as 
such, well known in Trafalgar-square 
until his superannuation in 1854. 

At Clearmount, Weymouth, aged 58, 
Holroyd Fitzwilliam Way, esq. He was 
the third son of the late Benjamin Way, 
esq., of Denham Place, Bucks (who died 
in 1859), by Mary, dau. of Thomas Smyth, 
esq., and was born in the year 1808. The 
deceased was formerly a lieutenant in the 
28th Regt., and married, in 1835, Isabella 
Harriett, dau. of George Gwatkin Ken- 
rick, esq., of Woore, Salop, by whom he 
had issue five sons and two daus.  ~ 

Dec. 31. Lady Griffies-Williams. Her 
ladyship was Caroline, only dau. of the 
late Henry Griffiths, esq., and married, in 
1819, the Rev. Sir Erasmus Griffies- 
Williams, bart., of Llwynywormwood 
Park, Carmarthenshire, Chancellor of St. 
David's. 

At 85, Harcourt-street, Dublin, aged 
60, William Shirley Ball, esq., of Abbey- 
lara, co. Longford. He was the eldest 
son of the late Thomas Ball, esq., of High 
Park, co. Dublin (who died in 1827), by 
Jane, dau. of George Palmer, esq., and 
was born in the year 1806. He was edu- 
eated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
a J.P. and D.L. for co. Longford, high 
sheriff of that county in 1843, and for- 
mierly a captain in the 8th Royal Irish 
Hussars. He married, in 1835, Jane, 
eldest dau. of Cosby Wilton, esq., of 
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Omard, co. Cavan, and by her (who died 
in March, 1866—see G. M., vol. i., 1.s., 
p. 451) he has left issue Thomas Shirley, 
Capt. Royal Longford Rifles, born in 
1837, who succeeds to the family estates. 

Aged 57, Charles Bathoe, esq., B.C.S., 
retired, of 28, York-place, Portman- 
square, second son of the late Gen. Joseph 
Gubbins, of South Stoneham, Hants. 

At Gibraltar, aged 29, Capt. Magens 
James Caulfield Browne, 15th Regt. He 
was the youngest son of the late Rev. 
James Caulfield Browne, D.C.L., vicar of 
Dudley, by Isabella, only dau. of John 
Mello, esq., and was born in Dec. 1837. 
He married, in 1860, Sarah, only dau. of 
the late William Green, esq. 

At Coton House, Warwickshire, aged 
54, Eliza, wife of the Hon. Charles Lennox 
Butler, and only child of the late Thomas 
Lindsey Holland, esq. 

At Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, aged 
102, Mr. William Cole. 

At his residence, Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square, aged 68, John Henderson, 
esq., of Berry, Shetland. He was the elder 
son of the late John Henderson, esq., of 
Liverpool, by Mary, second dau. of Andrew 
Bolt, esq., of Lerwick, Shetland. He was 
born at Liverpool in the year 1798, and 
having been educated under the care of 
Dr. Pulford in that town, practised for 
several years as a special pleader, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
1834, and joined the Northern Circuit. 
He soon became known as a lawyer of 
that able and efficient class which has 
furnished the bench with many of its 
most distinguished occupants, the class of 
* pleading” barristers; and he obtained 
a fair amount of business, being much 
employed in cases that called for the skill 
and care of a scientific lawyer. Many 
learned and ingenious arguments of his 
are to be found in the reports. He was 
revising barrister for Cumberland and 
Westmoreland from 1860 to 1863, and for 
Northumberland from 1863 to 1866. In 
the year 1864 he was appointed a member 
of the (unpaid) Indian Law Commission, 
in the proceedings of which he took a 
lively interest. His acquaintance with 
literature was varied and extensive, and 
his personal character stood high, not only 
on the Northern Circuit, but in the esti- 
mation of the Bar in general; while he 
attached to himself a large circle of inti- 
mate friends by his kindness of heart and 
his many winning personal qualities. The 
deceased gentleman was buried at Kensal- 
green cemetery.—Law Times. 

At. Paris, Mary Isabella, relict of 
the late Thomas De Lacey Moffatt, esq., 
Colonial Treasurer of Queensland. 
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John Tucker Ross, .esq., R.N.,. late 
Assistant-Surgeon Royal Naval Hospital, 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, and 

oungest son of the late Capt. Daniel 

R.N. 

At 17, Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, aged 62, Laura Eliza, wife of 
Fitzowen Skinner, esq., barrister-at-law. 

Annabella Nita, infant dau. of Major 
Stocks, of Latheronwheel, Caithness. 

At Sherwood, Notts, aged 73, Mr. 
Christopher Swann, solicitor, Coroner for 
theSouthern Division of Nottinghamshire, 
to which office he was elected in 1828. 
He was an attorney at Nottingham, ad- 
mitted to practice in 1815. 

At 25, Walpole-street, Chelsea, aged 82, 
somite widow of General George Wright, 


Jan. 1, 1867. At 17, Upper Brook- 
street, the Hon. Anthony John Ashley, 
Q.C. He was the fourth son of Cropley, 
6th Earl of Shaftesbury, by Lady Anne, 
4th dau, of George 4th Duke of Mar!- 
borough, and was born in the year 1808. 
He was educated at Eton and Ch. Ch., 
Oxford, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1829, and was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1836; he was a successful 
practitioner, chiefly as a conveyancing 
counsel, until last year, when he was 
appointed one of her Majesty’s counsel. 

deceased gentleman was a J.P. and 
D.L. for Essex, and married, in 1840, 
Julia, eldest dau. and co-heiress of the late 
Henry John Conyers, esq., of Copt Hall, 
Essex, but leaves no surviving issue.— 
Law Times. 

At Five Oaks, Jersey, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Rev. John Mallet, 
rector of Grouville, Jersey, and widow of 
Major Charles de Carteret, H.E.I.C.S. 

At 19, Talbot-square, Sussex-gardens, 
London, aged 71, the Rev. Henry Clissold, 
M.A. He was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1818. In 1830 he was presented by Lord 
Lyndhurst, who was then Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the rectory of Chelmondiston, 
Suffolk, and held that benefice twenty- 
eight years. He was for a period of 
thirty-three years minister of Stockwell 
Chapel, Lambeth; holding it, during a 
portion of the time, with his Suffolk 
rectory. He was the author of several 
religious works of a practical character, 
and for many years was one of the leaders 
of the Evangelical party in the Church. 

In Shrewsbury workhouse, aged 102, 
Mary Galligall. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, John, second son 
of the late Major-General Norman Mac- 
Leod, C.B., and the Right Hon. Lady 
Annabella MacLeod ; and on the 14th, at 


the same place, Mary Anne, widow of the 
above. 

At 15, Hill-street, aged three months, 
Mary Elizabeth,dau. of Bingham Mildmay, 


esq. 

“ae 26, Porchester-terrace, aged 42, the 
Rev. Henry George Nicholls, late incum- 
bent of Holy Trinity, Forest of Dean. 
He was educated at Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1845, 
and proceeded M.A, in 1848. He was the 
author of an “ Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Forest of Dean.” 

At Bideford, Devon, aged 58, the Rey. 
George Wilkinson Rowe, rector of St. 
Dorothy, Jamaica. He wasa son of Joshua 
Rowe, esq., of Torpoint House, near 
Devonport, and only surviving brother 
of Sir Joshua Rowe, C.B., late Chief 
Justice of Jamaica, and was born in the 
year 1808. 

At the Vicarage, Bledlow, aged 84, the 
Rev. William Stephen, B.D. He was edu- 
cated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1806, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1809, and B.D. in 1816, He was 
Fellow and Tutor of his college 1810-12, 
Assistant Masterat Rugby School 1812-15, 
Junior Proctor of the University of Oxford 
1815-16, and for 56 yearsvicar of Bledlow, 
Buckinghamshire, and Stagsden, Bedford- 
shire. 

Jan.2. At the Bay House, Alverstoke, 
Hants, aged 79, Margaretta 'laylor, widow 
of Major-General Brown, formerly of the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and dau. of 
the late Rev. John Amyatt, of South 
Brent, Devon. 

At Mentone, Anna Maitland, wife of 
George Cheetham Churchill, esq. 

In George-street, Hanover-square, Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of Charles Rogers Coxwell, 
esq., of Great Malvern, Worcestershire. 

At 4, Sion-place, Sion-hill, Bath, aged 
84, Julia Dick, dau. of the late J. Dick, 
esq., and sister of the late Admiral John 
Dick, of Saling Hall, Essex. 

At Dresden, suddenly, Anna, Baroness 
de Grothusen (née Mitchell). 

At Cowsley-field House, near Derby, 
aged 70, Thomas Pountain, esq., mer- 
chant, of Derby. 

At 21, Prince’s-terrace, Prince’s-gate, 
aged 55, Robert Lawrence Roberts, 
youngest son of the late Col. Roberts. 

Aged one year and five months, Ger- 
trude Susan Helene, second dau. of Col. 
and Lady Jane Taylor. 

At Whittering, near Stamford, aged 63, 
the Rev. Thomas Mills, rector. He was 
educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1827, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1830, and was appointed rector 
of Whittering in 1837. 
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Jan. 3.. At Haselor, Warwickshire, 
aged 74, the Rev. Cornelius Griffin, vicar 
of Haselor. 

At Elgin, N.B., aged 69, Catherine, 
widow of the Rev. James Heard, of Gar- 
mouth. 

At 10, Ovington-square, Brompton, aged 
67, Robert Lemon, esq., F.S.A., late of 
Her Majesty’s State Paper Office. 

At Hampton, Middlesex, aged 80, 
Emma Maria, widow of William Leathley, 
esq., and sister of the late Right Hon. Sir 
William Henry Maule. 

At 45, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
aged 42, Edward Gryffdh Peacock, esq., 
late of the India Office. He was the only 
son of the late Thomas Love Peacock, 
esq. (who died in Jan. 1866).—See G. M., 
vol. i., N.S., p. 448. 

At St. Leonard's, Sussex, aged 86, Col. 
James Pattison St. Clair, of Felcourt 
Lodge, East Grinstead, Surrey. He was 
the eldest son of the late Col. William St. 
Clair, of the 25th Regt., and was born in 
1780. Educated at the Royal Artillery 
Coll., Woolwich, he entered the Royal 
Artillery in 1797, and served in the West 
Indies and North America; but retired 
from the army through ill-health in 1828. 
Col. St. Clair was twice married : first, in 
1809, to Charlotte, dau. of Michael Head, 


esq., of Halifax, Nova Scotia ; and 2ndly, 
in 1830, to Susannah, youngest dau. of 


the late Sir T. Turton, bart. He is suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his eldest son, 
Lieut.-Col. William Augustus St. Clair, 
who was born in 1810, and married, in 
1846, Emma, dau. of George Crawshay, 
esq., of Colney Hatch. 

At his residence, on the Parade, Car- 
marthen, aged 76, John James Stacey, 
eaq., J.P. 

Aged 48, the Rev. William Mundy 
Wilson, rector of Heaton Mersey, near 
Manchester. He was educated at St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of B.A. in 1847,and was appointed 
rector of Heaton Mersey in 1850. 

Jan. 4, At Lee, aged 91, Anne Eliza, 
widow of Anthony Chester, late Capt. of 
H.M.’s 13th Regt. of Foot, and mother of 
the late Rev. Anthony Chester, of Chi- 
cheley Hall, Bucks. 

_At Ardmaddy Castle, Argyllshire, of 
disease of the heart, Duncan Macfarlan, esq. 

Susan, dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Power, R.A., and niece of the late Gen. 
Sir William Power, K.C.B., K.H. 

At Upper Bangor, aged 62, Eliza Anne, 
the relict of the late Rev. H. Rowlands, 
M.A., rector of Llanrug. 

At Lytham, aged 39, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. R. 8. Stoney, and eldest dau. of John 
Drinkwater, esq., of Liverpool. 
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Jan. 5. A. M. Alleyne, esq., late Capt. 
of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Cheltenham, aged 63, Jane, widow 
of the late Charles Calvert, esq., M.P., of 
Ockley Court, Dorking. 

At Dalswinton, Dumfriesshire, aged 71, 
James Macalpine-Leny, esq. He was the 

oungest son of the late Capt. William 

acalpine, of the 79th Highlanders, by 
Anna, eldest dau. of the late George Leny, 
esq., of Glins, co. Stirling, and was born 
in the year 1796. He was a magistrate 
for and a convener of co. Dumfries, and 
was formerly an officer in the Army, and 
served in India for seven years with the 
8th King’s Royal Irish Light Dragoons. 
He married, in 1829, Marion, 3rd dau. and 
co-heir of the late Robert Downie, esq., 
M.P., of Appin, co. Argyll, by whom he 
has left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
William, born in 1839. 

At the residence of his son, J. W. Z. 
Wright, esq., Barton Fields, Canterbury, 
aged 72, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Wright, C.B., 
Colonel 30th Regt. The gallant officer 
entered the army in 1812, and had seen 
considerable service in India. He served 
the campaign against the Rajah of Coorg 
in 1834, and led the. advanced attack at 
the taking of the stockade of Peripatan, 
the frontier stockade of the Coorg terri- 
tory. In 1839 he was employed in the 
operations against Kurnool, and was se- 
verely and dangerously wounded at the 
affair of Zorapore on the 18th of October. 
He commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Maharajpore on the 29th of. December, 
1843, in which action his horse was shot 
under him in taking the battery at 
Chounda. In recognition of his services 
the deceased officer was made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath in 1844. 

At Wardie, near Edinburgh, aged 36’ 
Mr. Alexander Smith, author of “A Life 
Drama” and other poems. The deceased 
was the son of a pattern designer in Kil- 
marnock, and followed in early life his 
father’s business. He was designer to a 
lace manufactory in Glasgow, where in 
1853 he published his first volume, “A 
Life Drama,” portions of which had ap- 
peared the previous year in the Critic. In 
1854 he was appointed secretary to the 
University of Edinburgh, a post he held 
at the time of his death. In 1855 he, 
along with Mr. Sydney Dobell, published 
“Sonnets on the Crimean War,” and in 
1857 he gave forth “City Poems” and 
“Edwin of Deira.” During the last six 
or eight years Mr. Smith had, however, 
dedicated his talents mainly to prose 
writing. In 1865 he published “A Summer 
in Skye,” which contains some charming 
descriptions of Edinburgh and its people, 
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and of Scottish scenery. His “ Dream- 
thorp” and “Alfred Hagart’s House- 
hold” are probably still better known. 
Mr. Smith was a frequent contributor to 
magazine and journalistic literature, and 
lately edited for Macmillan a beautiful 
edition of Burns. He lived to establish 
for himself a wide reputation both in this 
country and Ameyica. As a prose writer, 
not less than as a poet, he was always 
graceful and flowing, abounding in imagery 
and fancy. Mr. Smith leaves behind him 
a widow (dau. of the late Charles Mac- 
donald, esq., of Ord, N.B.) and a young 
family. 

Jan. 6. At The Rookery, Great Mar- 
low, aged 64, Benjamin Atkinson, esq., 
M.K.C.S., and J.P. for Bucks. 

At Liverpool, aged 78, the Rev. Edward 
Hull, M.A. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1810, and proceeded M.A. in1814; 
he was formerly Chaplain of St. Mary's, 
attached to the School for the Blind, in 
Liverpool. 

Aged 76, Margaret Isabella Bunbury, 
widow of the Kev. Edward Letchford, 
rector of Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire. 

At Cheltenham, aged 88, Caroline, relict 
of the late Sir Henry Onslow, bart., of 
Hengar House, Cornwall, and Chiltern 
All Saints, Wilts. She was the dau. of 
the late John Bond, esq., of Mitcham, 
Surrey, and married, in 1807, Sir H. 
Onslow, bart., who died in Sept., 1853. 

Maria, wife of Edward Singleton, esq., 
of Collon, co. Louth, Ireland. 

At Newmanswalls, Montrose, aged six 
years and four months, Charles Alexander, 
third son of Lieut.-Col. Renny Tailyour. 

Edward Tallent, esq.,of Great Horkesley 
Park, near Colchester, formerly of Amer- 
sham, Bucks, 

Jan. 7. At Pecq, France, aged 62, 
the Marquis de Larochejaquelein. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Hammersmith, aged 63, Mr. William 
Kidd. See Oxsrruary. 

At St. George’s Hill, Bristol, aged 76, 
the Kev. Thomas Henry Mirehouse, M.A. 
He was educated at Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1814, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1817, and was for 
fifty years vicar of Easton-in-Gordano, 
Somersetsbire, and Hallaxton, Lincoln- 
shire, and prebendary of South Grantham, 
in Salisbury Cathedral. 

At Manston House, Dorset, the Rev. 
George Frederick St. John. He was the 
eldest son of George Richard, fourth Vis- 
eount Bolingbroke, by his second wife, 
Isabella, Baroness Hompesch, and was 
born in 1793. He was educated at Ballicl 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 


1816, and proceeded M.A. in 1823, and was 
appointed rector of Manston in 1824. 

At Borage House, Ripon, Yorkshire, 
aged 70, Thomas Williamson, esq., J.P. 

Jan. 8. At East Close, Christchurch, 
Hants, aged 26, the Hon. Frederick Noel 
Somerville, second son of Kenelm, 17th 
Lord Somerville, by Frances Louisa, only 
dau. of John Hayman, esq., and was born 
Oct. 8, 1840. He was a Lieut. in the 
Rifle Brigade, with which he served in 
Canada. The deceased was heir-presump- 
tive to the title of Lord Somerville. 

At East Cliff, Dover, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 66, the Lady Katherine Boyle. 
Her ladyship was the eldest dau. of Henry 
third Earl of Shannon, by Sarah, fourth 
dau. of John Hyde, esq., of Castle Hyde, 
co. Cork, and was born March 13, 1801. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, aged 26, 
Chas. Blake, esq., of Ballyglass, co. Mayo, 
and late of Merlin Park and Moyne, co. 
Galway. He was the eldest son of the 
late Charles Blake, esq., of Merlin Park, 
by Dorothea, dau. of Thomas Ormsby, 
esq., of Cumin House, co. Sligo, and was 
born in 1840. He was a J.P. and D.L. 
for co. Mayo. 

At 25, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, aged 
74, Ann, widow of David Cameron, e3q., 
of Northaw-place, Herts. 

At Birley House, Yorkshire, aged 41, 
William Frederick Dixon, jun., esq. See 
OnITuaRY. 

At 65, Onslow-square, South Kensington, 
aged 92, Margaret Maria, widow of Isaac 
Railton, esq., of Caldbeck, Cumberland. 

» Aged 79, Francis David Saunders, esq., 
of Tymaur, co. Cardigan. He was a J.P. 
and D.L. for co. Cardigan, and Capt. in 
the 16th Regt. Trichinopoli Light Infantry. 

At Ilkley Wells, Yorkshire, where he 
was staying for the benefit of his health, 
Dr. Wilson, of Malvern. 

Jan.9. At Densworth, Sussex, aged 69, 
Lady Caroline Cavendish. Her ladyship 
was the youngest surviving dau. of Lord 
George Augustus Henry, Ist Earl of Bur- 
lington, by Lady Elizabeth Compton, 
dau. of Charles, 7th Earl of Northampton, 
and granddau. of William, 4th Duke of 
Devonshire, and was born April 5, 1797. 

At Southfield House, Streatham, aged 
88, Mary Haughton, widow of Sir Wm. 
Feilden, bart , of Feniscowles, Lancashire. 
She was the dau. of the late Edmund 
Jackson, esq., Member of the House of 
Assembly at Jamaica, and married in 1797 
to Sir W. Feilden, who died in 1850. 

At Addiscombe Lodge, Croydon, aged 
79, Jacob Herbert, esq., late Secretary to 
the Corporation of Trinity House, London. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Major William 
Henry King, formerly of the 21st Regt. 
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At Knowle, Fareham, Hants, aged 81, 
Susanna, relict of the late Rev. John 
Manley, A.M., of Crediton. 

At Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham, Marga- 
ret Eleanor, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Phillipps. 

At Clapham, aged 72, Maria Elizabeth, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Richard Saunders. 

Aged 68, Catharine, wife of William 
Shepherd, B.D., rector of Stapleford 
Tawney and Theydon Mount, Essex. 

Jan. 10. At Limekilns, Lanarkshire, 
Patrick Graham-Barns, esq., of Limekilns 
and Kirkhill. He was the eldest son of 
the late Alexander Graham, esq., of Lime- 
kilns, by Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
John Cochran, esq., banker, and was born 
in the year 1793. He was a Dep.-Lieut. 
for co. Lanark, and a commissioner of 
supply and magistrate for cos. Lanark, 
Ayr, and Renfrew. 

At St. Oswald’s, near Liverpool, aged 
37, the Very Rev. Thomas Joseph Ben- 
nett, Canon of Liverpool, son of the late 
Valentine Bennett, esq., of Thomastown, 
King’s Co., Ireland. 

Frances Elizabeth, wife of Mr. F. Bel- 
ton, lessee and manager of the Exeter 
Theatre. The deceased was formerly an 
actress at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where, in 
1841, she married Mr. F. Belton, a member 
of the theatrical company in that town. 
They subsequently came to London, and 
after appearing for a short period at 
the Marylebone, Olympic, and Princess’s 
Theatres, became engaged by Mr. Bunn, 
of Drury Lane Theatre, where they re- 
mained four seasons. Mrs. Belton made 
her first appearance at that theatre as 
Lady Frances Touchwood in the “ Belle’s 
Stratagem,” and appeared during her 
engagement in many leading characters, 
such as Jephthah in the revival of ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Son,” The Countess Wintersen and 
Madame Deschapelles. An advantageous 
joint engagement offering in America, Mr. 
and Mrs. Belton paid a visit to that 
country, remaining there two years, but 
the climate interfering with the lady’s 
health, she quitted the stage. 

Aged 65, Capt. J. Harrison, I.N., son of 
the late Dr. R. Harrison, and nephew of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Harrison, K.C.B., of 
Cheltenham. 

Aged 54, the Rev. Rd. Henry Jackson, 
rector of Llanelian, Denbighshire. He was 
educated at Jesus College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1834, and proceeded 
M.A, in 1838, and was the author of two 
prize essays, entitled respectively, “ Welsh 
Highland Agriculture,” and “ A Compari- 
son of the Working Classes of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.” 

At 55, Brunswick-square, Brighton, 
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Elizabeth, widow of Robert Kerr, esq., of 
Chatto, co. Roxburgh. 

At Harristown, co. Kildare, William La 
Touche, esq. He was the youngest son of 
the late Robert La Touche, esq., of 
Harristown, by Lady Emily, youngest. 
dau. of William, 1st Earl of Clancarty, and 
was born in 1815. 

At Marbury Hall, Cheshire, aged 79, 
Domville Halsted-Cudworth-Poole, esq., 
of Marbury Hall. He was the eldest son 
of the late Domville Halsted, esq., of 
Lymm, Chester (who assumed the name 
of Poole), by Sarah, dau. of Jas. Massie, 
esq., of Rosthorne, in that county. He was 
born at Lymm in the year 1787, educated 
at Harrow and Brasenose Coll., Oxford; 
and was formerly a Captain of the Che- 
shire Militia. He died unmarried, and is 
succeeded in his estates by his nephew, 
Cudworth Halsted (eldest surviving son of 
the late Capt. W. H. Poole, R.A., of 
Terrick Hall, Whitchurch, Salop), who 
received his education at Eton and at 
Christchurch, Oxford. 

At 24, Lansdowne-place, Leamington 
Spa, aged 74, William Turner, esq., late 
H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary, &c., to 
Colombia. 

Jan. 11. At Carleton Hall, Cumber- 
land, aged 54, Sir Stuart Alexander Do- 
naldson. See Opiruary. 

At Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 
65, Capt. William Tomlin Griffiths, R N. 
He was a son of the late Lieut.-General 
J. Griffiths, and was born in 1801; he 
entered the navy in 1814, obtained his 
first commission in 1825, and served for 
some time on the Mediterranean station. 
He married, in 1831, Louisa Catherine, 
dau. of the late J. Griffiths, esq., of 
Argyle-street, London. 

At Wellingborough, aged 57, William 
Murphy, esq., solicitor. 

At Sarnfawr, near Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire, aged 63, Capt. Charles Frederick 
Napier, Chief Constable of the county, 
and brother to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Napier, Commander-in-Chief of the Bom- 
bay Army. 

At The Retreat, Sydenham, aged 61, 
Mr. George Baxter, the inventor and 
patentee of oil-colour picture printing. 
He was the second son of the late Mr. 
John Baxter, of Lewes, and settled in 
London about the year 1825, He invented 
the process of oil-colour printing, and was 
in much repute as an artist. Among some 
of his works may be mentioned his 
miniatures of Her Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort, and a copy of the “ De- 

scent from the Cross,” from the original 
at Antwerp. He received the gold medal 
of Austria for his opening of the ‘‘ First 
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Parliament of Queen Victoria,” and the 
“Coronation.” His best original produc- 
tion is the miniature drawing of the “Bap- 
tism of the Prince of Wales,” which was 
in the miniature department of the Exhi- 
bition, the likenesses of the Royal family 
and personages present being excellent. 
Mr. Baxter married Mary, the eldest dau. 
of the late Robert Harrild, esq., of Round 
Hill, Forest-hill, by whom he leaves issue 
one son and two daus. 

Jan. 12. At Appleton Rectory, Berks, 
aged 43, Caroline Cokayne, wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Butler. 

At Newport, near Barnstaple, aged 82, 
Eliza, wife of Major Fred. Gordon, R.A. 

At Heathfield, Swansea, aged 87, Cathe- 
rine, widow of Capt. Andrew Heartley, 
formerly Military Knight of Windsor. 

Elizabeth, wife of Augustus Heyman, 
late Captain Scots Greys, and dau. of the 
late General Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H., 
of Shangana Castle, Bray, co. Dublin. 

At Langdown, near Southampton, Mrs. 
Charlotte Selina Hobart. She was the 
second dau. of the late Richard Moore, 
esq.,and married, in 1824, the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, D.D., 
dean of Windsor and Wolverhampton, 

oungest son of George, third Earl of 

uckinghamshire, by whom, who died in 
1846, she had issue two sons and four 
daus. 

At Bedford, aged 73, Col. Vincent Ma- 
thias, late of the Madras Native Infantry. 

At Hickleton, near Doncaster, aged 
$38, Mary, wife of the Rev. E. Valentine 
Richards, and eldest dau. of R. Attenbo- 
rough, esq., of Fairlawn, Acton-green, W. 

Jan. 13. At Langley House, Bucks, 
aged 69, the Rev. Henry Thomas Attkins. 
He was educated at Wadham Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1822, and was for 
some years assistant-minister of Ditton 
Chapel, Slough. 

At 5, Royal-crescent, Ramsgate, aged 
72, Emma, wife of the Rev. Dr. Bland, 
F.R.S., rector of Lilley, and prebendery of 
Wells. 

At Hastings, aged 49, Lieut.-Colonel 
Spencer Delves Broughton, late of the 
Royal Artillery. He was the fourth son 
of the Rev. Sir Henry Delves Broughton, 
bart., by Mary, only dau. of John Pigott, 
esq., of Capard, and was born in the year 
1816. 

At Isham Rectory, Northamptonshire, 
aged 70, Elizabeth Helen Brown, wife of 
the Rev. James Mellor Brown, rector of 
Isham. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 67, Frances, wife of 
Major-Gen. Augustus Clarke, H.M.’s In- 
dian Army. 


At Headingley-hill, near Leeds, aged 
61, Edwin Eddison, esq., solicitor. 

Jan. 14. At Quex Park, Kent, Elmira, 
eldest dau. of H. P. Cotton, esq. 

At Villa Brémontier, Arcachon, France, 
aged 60, Col. Augustus De Butts, late 
Madras Engineers, eldest son of the late 
Gen. Sir. A. De Butts, K.C.H., R.E. 

At Fortrose, Ross-shire, the Rev. John 
Dowdney, B.A., of New York, late incum- 
bent of St. Andrew’s Church, Fortrose. 

Frances, widow of Major-Gen. Peter 
Fyers, C.B., R.A., and last surviving dau. 
of the late John Bolland, esq., of The 
Terrace, Clapham, Surrey. 

At Paris, aged 85, Jean Dominique Au- 
guste Ingres, the illustrious French artist. 
He was born at Montauban, Sept. 15, 
1781, and for a short time was a student 
of music in Toulouse, but was also per- 
mitted to take lessons in drawing and 
landscape painting. He subsequently went 
to Paris, where he became a pupil of David. 
In 1800, he obtained the second prize from 
the Académie des Beaux Arts, and carried 
off the first for his picture of the “ Em- 
bassy to the Tent of Achilles.” In 1802 
he exhibithed “A Woman in the Bath,” 
and “A Portrait of a Lady;” in 1804 a 
“ Portrait of the First Consul,” and in 
1805 a “ Portrait of the Emperor,” which 
latter was purchased for the Hotel des 
Invalides. After this success Ingres went 
to Rome, and during the next five years 
he exhibited “(£idipus and the Sphinx,” 
“ Jupiter and Thetis,” “A Woman in the 
Bath,” “Ossian’s Sleep,” “The Sistine 
Chapel,” &c. The chef-d’euvre of M. In- 
gres since that date is the “‘ Vow of 
Louis XIII.,” exhibited in Paris in 1824. 
This picture raised the reputation of 
Ingres to its height, and he returned to 
France to receive a triumphal welcome at 
the hands of his countrymen. The “ Apo- 
theosis of Homer,” painted in 1827 for 
one of the ceilings of the Louvre, sus- 
tained his reputation, and in 1829 he 
became director of the French Academy 
in Rome, in the room of Horace Vernet. 
While in this position he painted “ Strato- 
nice,” and portraits of the Duke of Orleans 
and Cherubini—the latter was sold in Paris 
in 1853 for 40,000 francs. In 1855 he had 
a special apartment for his works in the 
French Exhibition building. He was ap- 
pointed Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
1834, Commander 1845, and Grand Officer 
1855. 

At Springfield, Reigate, aged 83, Eliza- 
beth Wheeler, widow of Rev. W. the 
Wheeler, D.D. 

Jan. 15, At Gateshead, aged 63, William 
Henry Brockett, esq, a magistrate of 
Gateshead, and secretary of the Newcastle 
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and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce. 
He was the youngest son of the late Mr. 
John Brockett, deputy-prothonotary of 
the local courts of record of Newcastle, 
and brother of the late Mr. John Trotter 
Brockett, author of the well-known 
‘* Glossary of North Country Words,” and 
was born in January, 1804, In politics 
he was a consistent Liberal, and was 
secretary of the Northern Political 
Union. His active life, during its prime, 
was devoted mainly to business pursuits, 
and he was fora long period one of the 
most respected Quayside merchants. More 
recently he devoted himself to the inte- 
rests of the Gateshead Observer, of which 
he was during late years the sole pro- 
prietor. It was greatly owing to Mr. 
Brockett’s exertions that Gateshead be- 
came erected into a corporate borough. 
For many years he was not only an alder- 
man of Gateshead, but also sat in the 
Newcastle Council for West All Saints’ 
Ward, and in 1839 he filled the office of 
mayor of Gateshead. As an antiquary 
and collector, he was an enthusiast, and 
enjoyed the respect and friendship of the 
local savans. He wrote an interesting 
monograph on the tradesmen’s tokens of 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. A few years ago Mr. 
Brockett was appointed to succeed Mr. J. 
Bulman as secretary to the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Chamber of Commerce, a post 
which he filled till his death. He married, 
early in life, Margaret Wilson, dau. of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, author of “ The Pitman’s 
Play,” and leaves by her nine children. 

At Darlaston Hall, near Stone, Staf- 
fordshire, aged 69, Swynfen Stephens 
Jervis, esq. He was a son of the 
late Swynfen Jervis, esq., of Gordon- 
square, London, and was born in 1797, 
and succeeded his cousin, John Jervis, 
esq., in the Darlaston estate in 1802. He 
was a J.P. and D.L. for co, Stafford, and 
was M.P. for Bridport, in the Liberal 
interest, from 1837 to 1841. Although 
somewhat opposed to the ballot, he was 
generally in favour of Reform; he was a 
staunch supporter of the act for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and voted in favour of 
the suppression of church-rates, and for 
the commutation of tithes. He was thrice 
married: first, in 1821, to Jane, dau. of 
P. N. Roberts, esq., of Esher (she died in 
1838); secondly, in 1834, to Anne Bertha, 
dau. of Lieut. Winton, R.N.; and thirdly, 
in 1857, to Catherine, dau. of Francis 
Daniell, esq., of Knowle, Devon. The 
deceased represented the elder branch of 
a family long settled in co. Stafford, a 
junior branch of which is represented by 
Viscount St. Vincent. 


Deaths. 
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At Tyrella, co. Down, aged 72, Arthur 
Hill Montgomery, esq. He was the fourth 
son of the late Rev. Hugh Montgomery, 
of Grey Abbey, co. Down, by the Hon. 
Georgiana Charlotte Emilia, youngest dau. 
of Bernard, 1st Viscount Bangor, and was 
born in 1794. He was a J.P. and D.L. 
for co. Down, and was elected treasurer 
of that county in 1841. In 1825 he mar- 
ried Lady Matilda Anne, third dau. of 
Thomas, 5th Earl of Macclesfield, by whom 
he has left, with other issue, a son and 
heir, Hugh Parker, Capt. 60th Rifles, born 
in 1829. 

Jan. 16. At Burghley House, aged 71, 
the Marquis of Exeter, K.G. See Ost- 
TUARY. 

At Godmersham Park, near Canterbury, 
accidentally killed by a‘ fall whilst sliding, 
aged 13, the Hon. Constance Helena, third 
dau. of Carnegie, 3rd Viscount St. Vin- 
cent, by Lucy Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
John Baskervyle-Gleg, esq.,of Withington 
Hall, Cheshire. The deceased lady was 
born March, 20, 1853. 

Aged 36, Sir James George Dalton- 
Fitzgerald, bart. See Osrruary. 

At 3, Upper Wimpole-street, Lady 
Muskerry. Her ladyship was Lucy, widow 
of Col. Aldridge, R.E., and married, in 
1864 (as his second wife), Matthew, 2rd 
Lord Muskerry. 

At 5, Eden-place, Kentish-town, aged 
82, Mr. Joseph Guy, author of several 
scholastic works. 

Aged 70, Dr. Marsden, of 65, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, London. His name is identified 
with the foundation of the Royal Free 
Hospital and the Cancer Hospital. He 
was born in 1796, and was an M.R.C.S. 
1828; graduated M.D. at Erlangen, 1838 ; 
was a member of the Royal Institution, 
senior surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, 
principal surgeon to the Cancer Hospital, 
London, and West Brompton, and medical 
referee to the Defence Assurance Office, 
He was author of a work on “ Malignant 
Cholera.” 

Jan. 17. Aged 27, Hamilton Fitz- 
Maurice, esq. He was the second son of 
the Hon. William Edward FitzMaurice, 
Major Denbighshire Yeomanry, by Esther, 
dau. of the late Henry Harford, esq., of 
Down-place, Berks, and was born Nov. 
15, 1839. 

At Rathmines House, Rathmines, Dub- 
lin, aged 55, John Gillies St. Leger, esq. 
He was the second surviving son of the 
late Hon. Richard St. Leger, of Killeagh 
House, co. Waterford (who died in 1841), 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, only child 
of Daniel Robert Bullen, esq., of Old 
Connaught, co. Dublin, and was born July 
19, 1811. He married, in 1848, Charlotte 
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Anne, dau. of William Slade Gully, esq., 
of Trevennen House, Cornwall, by whom 
he has left issue three sons and one dau. 

Jan. 18. At Cannes, France, aged 71, 
Sir Adam Hay, bart. See Osrruary. 

Jan. 19. At 80, Coleshill-street, Eaton- 
square, aged 80, Gen. Sir James Freeth, 
K.C.B., K.H. The deceased entered the 
army in 1806, and served in the Penin- 
sula and in France from 1809 to 1814; 
he was deputy-quartermaster-general at 
head-quarters from 1851 to 1856, and was 
appointed Col. of the 64th Foot in 1855. 

Jan. 20. At Tockington, near Bristol, 
aged 45, James Peach Peach,esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Rev. James Jarvis 
Cleaver-Peach, M.A., of Tockington (who 
assumed the latter name by Royal licence 
in 1845, in addition to his patronymic, 
Cleaver, and who died in 1864), by Ellen 
Sybilla, dau. of Samuel Peach Peach, esq., 
of Tockington. He was born in 1821, 
educated at Rugby, was a J.P. and D.L. 
for co. Gloucester, Lord of the Manors of 
Alveston and Rockhampton, and a Major 
1st Dragoon Guards (retired). The de- 
ceased was unmarried, and is succeeded 
in his estate by his brother, the Rev. 
Charles Cleaver, who was born in 1829, 
and married, in 1860, Agnes Lucy, dau. of 
G. Legard, esq., of Easthorpe, near Malton. 

Jan. 21. Aged 69, Robert, Earl of 
Kingston. See OBITUARY. 

At Bruntsfield House, Edinburgh, aged 
80, Sir J. Warrender, bart. See OsrruarRy. 

At Higher Ardwick, Manchester, aged 
86, Edmund Buckley, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late John Buckley, 
esq., by Mary, dau. of James Lees, 
esq., of Lane, Saddleworth, and was 
born in 1780. He was a magistrate for 
cos. Derby, Lancaster, and Merioneth, and 
for the city of Manchester, a Dep.-Lieut. 
for co. Merioneth, of which county he 
was High Sheriff in 1858, and formerly sat 
as M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyne. Mr. 
Buckley lived and died unmarried, and is 
succeeded in his estates by his nephew, 
Edmund Buckley, esq., M.P., of Plas Dinas 
Mawddwy, co. Merioneth, who was born 
in 1834, married, in 1860, Sarah, dau. of 
Wm. Rees, esq., of Tonn, Llandovery, and 
assumed, in 1864, the name and arms of 
Buckley, in lieu of his patronymic, Peck, 
by Royal letters patent. 

Jan. 26. At Maresfield-park, Sussex, 
aged 58, Sir John Villiers Shelley, bart. 
See OBITUARY. 

Jan. 27. At Powderham Castle, near 
Exeter, aged 65, the Countess of Devon. 
Her ladyship was Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Hugh, lst Earl Fortescue, K.G., 
by Hester, dau. of the Right Hon, George 
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Grenville, and sister of George, 1st Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. She was born 
July 10, 1801, and married, Dec. 27, 1830, 
William Reginald, 11th Earl of Devon, 
by whom she leaves surviving issue, a 
son and dau.—Lord Courtenay, M.P. 
for Exeter, and Lady Agnes Elizabeth 
Courtenay. 

Lately. At Stuttgard, aged 51, the 
Countess Marie de Taubenheim, née 
Countess of Wurtemberg, and cousin of 
the King. 

At Vienna, Madame Frances von Saar, 
the great-niece of Eve Veigel, who in the 
year 1749 was married to Garrick, the 
actor. Eve Veigel, a Viennese, whose 
theatrical name was Violette, was con- 
sidered one of the best dancers of the day. 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

At the Manor House, Dundrum, Ire- 
land, aged 55, Col. Charles Gustavus 
Walsh. He was an elder brother of the 
eminent Chancery lawyer, Mr. F. Walsh, 
Q.C., and belonged to her Majesty’s Indian 
army, and was present at the battle of 
Ferozeshah, where he was wounded and 
had a horse shot under him. He was 
with Jung Bahadoor, in command of the 
Ghoorkas, at the siege and capture of 
Lucknow, and subsequently served in 
China, where he commanded the Sikh 
regiment, and when the French and Eng- 
lish proceeded to Pekin, he remained in 
command of the troops in Shanghai. 

At Madrid, the Duke of Veragua. See 
OBITUARY. 

Aged 74, His Eminence, Thos. Gousset, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims. The de- 
ceased was the son of a peasant, and was 
born at Montigny-les-Cherlieux, May 1, 
1792. He was created‘a Cardinal in 1850, 
under the title of S. Calixtus, and was 
especially learned in canon law. 

At Madrid, aged 45, Madame Gassier, 
the well-known vocalist. 

At Besset, France, aged 107, M. Jean 
Jalabert. The deceased took part in the 
capture of the Bastille, and served in the 
armies of the First Republic. 

In Canada, Miss Cummins, the well- 
known American authoress. She was the 
daughter of the late Judge Cummins, who 
was also the author of many popular 
works. Her best-known novel was “ The 
Lamplighter,” which was marvellously 
successful both in America and England. 
Her last work—“ Haunted Hearts”—is 
likely to hand her name down to posterity 
in connection with legal questions, she 
having claimed copyright for this work in 
England, upon the plea that it was first 
published here during her residence in 
Canada.— Publishers’ Circular. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From December 24, 1866, to Jannary 23, 1867, inclusive. 





Thermometer. 


a 


Weather. 


| 





lin. 
130. 
|30. 
|29. 
(29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
129. 
'29. 
(29, 
|29. 
|29, 
(29. 
29. 
29. 











. o 


pts. 


04) rain, cloudy 
05 showers, do. 


20 cloudy, foggy 
27| fair, cloudy 
17 heavy snow 
82 foggy 

88, do. 

89 fair 

80) rain 

04| heavy rain 
clo., fr., sl. rn.'| 





DAILY PRICE OF 


| Thermometer. Barom.| 


Noon. 


11lo0’clock 





43 
37 
30 
27 
25 


Night. : 


Weather. 
i} 





“Tin. pts. | 
28. 88 |heavy rain 
29. 09 cloudy 
29. 53 rain 
\29. 46 |h. snow, clo. 
|29. 62 |fair 
(29. 64 foggy 
29. 76 'do., sleet 
129. 64 ido., do. 
\29. 44 \do., snow 
29. 38 heavy snow 
(29. 71 |fair 

80 jdo. 


| | 


STOCKS. ~ 


78 \do. 
88 ldo., hail, rain 
59 — 


28. 
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New 
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Cents. | 


Bank 
Stock. 
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| 2483 
| 248 50 
| 248 
248 
| 250 
| 250 
| 248 
250 
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248 50 
248 94 
2494 50) 





248 9} 
250 





| 
Exch. Bills 
£1,000. | 


East 
India 
Stock. 


India India 
Bonds |, Sper 
£1,000. Cents. 





248 50 
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Shu 


2104 


| 213 
| 212 
| 214 


1011 das | 


9 12 pm. 
11 13 pm. 
10 13 pm, | 


14 pm. 





212 


t. 


20 25 pm.|107% 
25 pm. ‘1078 
25 pm. |1074 
25 pm. |107 
25 pm. |107 

+ » [oe 
| 26 7 pm.'1072 
oo. |= 

29 pm. |107} 

26 pm. 1074 

30 pm. (107 

| 30 pm. |107 

14 | 30 pm. {107 

| 30 pm. |107 
..  |L07 

25 30 pm. 1063 7 
26 pm. {106% 7 

1063 7 

\106} 7 

|1063 7 

1068 7 
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30 pm. 


30 pm. 





19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 
Stock and Share Broker. 





